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THe Science of Metaphysics was perhaps at no time very 
congenial to the English mind, and certainly at the present 
day seems less likely than ever to be popular. We are so 
taken up with the supply of material and social wants, with the 
investigation of natural and social facts, with religious and 
political controversy, and with the remedying of practical evils, 


that abstract science of every description seems to have less 
chance than ever of attracting attention. And yet the subject 
was not always neglected in England. In the ancient Statutes 
of the University of Oxford, it is provided that twice in each 
week lectures shall be delivered in Metaphysics, in which 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics shall be the text-book; and a door in 
the Schools’ quadrangle still bears the inscription, ‘ Scuota 
Merapuysicz.’ But the study is so entirely obsolete (or at 
least was so until recently), that we apprehend that it would 
have extremely puzzled any Oxford tutor or professor of our 
day, up to a recent period, to be called upon to lecture on that 
very difficult book. We believe, likewise, that the systematic 
study of Ancient Metaphysics had fallen into the same neglect 
universally, until Victor Cousin began (about 1830, we believe, ) 
to lecture in Aristotle in the Ecole Normale of Paris, and 
published a French translation of the first and twelfth books, 
and procured a prize to be offered in 1833, for the best Essay 
on Aristotle's Treatise. Since that time Bonitz has published 
a new edition of the Metaphysics, with Dissertations and 
copious notes, and two translations have appeared in France; 
and we have heard that the book has been again lectured upon 
in Oxford, and taken up for examination. But we apprehend 
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that the person who has made most real use of that and others 
of the metaphysical writings of Aristotle, is the late Sir William 
Hamilton, of Edinburgh, the most /earned metaphysician (we 
apprehend) of this or any other age, and the one who knew 
best how to turn to account his all but universal knowledge on. 
the subject; whose extent of knowledge was equalled only by 
its accuracy, and the acuteness of the judgment with which he 
knew how to apply it. 

We thus see that, notwithstanding the tendencies of the age, 
the study of the deepest and most subtle of all metaphysical 
writers—(not excepting Plato)—of the writer from whom all 
modern metaphysics have unconsciously taken their tone and 
colouring, after centuries of neglect, is now revived in various 
European countries; and this revival cannot fail to produce 
some effect, at least indirectly, on the minds of many. 

But we have been reminded of Aristotle by the work of a 
Transatlantic writer, the title of which, and the name of the 
author, appear at the head of this Article. We have been 
thus reminded, however, not by any direct traces of the study 
of Aristotle in the work itself, (for, judging by it, we should not 
suppose him to be acquainted with any of his writings, except 
at second-hand,) but by certain resemblances in the work itself. 
Aristotle works his way up step by step, from the first notion 
of a cause or origin, to Deity as the First Cause; and Dr. Hickok 
equally begins with phenomena, and works his way up to God, 
as the ‘ Absolute Ideal,’ the Author of all nature. Aristotle 
commences his treatise with a discussion of the nature of science, 
and the proper place and position of the science of causes and 
origins; and Dr. Hickok (we wonder from what country he 
derived his name) commences with a discussion of the process 
for attaining an @ priori science of mind, treats of the nature 
of science as built upon ultimate truths, and endeavours to lay 
down a criterion of all science. Aristotle’s plan is to work his 
way from admitted facts to @ priori science, which shall govern 
and interpret all facts; and the object of Dr. Hickok is to do 
the same. It is the practice of Aristotle to discuss the views 
of other philosophers, and to see how far they lead to his own 
views, or go with them, or support them; and Dr. Hickok has 
done the same. Aristotle has cleared his way for his own con- 
clusions by the refutation of previous views, and Dr. Hickok 
has refuted other views in establishing his own. But here the 
resemblance ceases. The phraseology, indeed, and terminology 
of both Aristotle and Dr. Hickok are difficult of comprehension. 
But in the former case it arises from no idiosyncrasy, but from 
the simple fact, that the Greek mind was cast in a different 
mould from ours; for Plato, when he becomes metaphysical, is 
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quite as difficult as Aristotle, perhaps more so, because he is at 
the same time more imaginative and less scientific. Dr. Hickok 
is difficult of comprehension, partly from the affectations of his 
style, a compound of Chalmers, Carlyle, and the Germans; 
partly because he has invented a terminology peculiar (so far as 
we know) to himself, which runs throughout his work, and 
seriously interferes with its intelligibility; partly from pecu- 
liarities of construction which it is difficult to characterise. But 
in regard to terminology, he is not altogether alone. There 
seems to be scarcely any writer who is tempted into meta- 
physics, who does not introduce some peculiar terminology ; 
and since German metaphysics have been studied in this country, 
the phraseology of our own writers has derived a tincture from 
theirs. Sir W. Hamilton, indeed, had surpassed all previous 
writers in that respect; for he introduced a whole vocabulary 
of new words and phrases, which have to be duly learnt and 
pondered, before it is possible to comprehend his subtle argu- 
mentation; such as ‘ cognizing,’ ‘ concepts,’ ‘ representative 
objects,’ ‘ natural and hypothetical Realism and Dualism,’ and 
‘cosmothetic Idealism.’ But Dr. Hickok goes beyond this. 
He treats of ‘ subjective ideas’ and ‘ objective laws,’ ‘contents 
in the sense,’ ‘ void thoughts,’ * pure intuitions and empirical 
intuitions,’ ‘ representation-forces,’ ‘ reason-conceptions’ and 
‘ understanding-conceptions,’ ‘ periods to be constructed and 
filled with some phenomenal content ;’ or, without employing a 
single unusual word, he tells us that, ‘ all possible pure objects 
must be conjoined in the intellect in the primitive intuition, 
under the unity of self-consciousness.’ 

But, with all this pedantry, the work of Dr. Hickok is 
deserving the attention of those who study subjects of this de- 
scription, if it were only for its undertaking the difficult task of 
founding what he calls a ‘ Rational Psychology,’ 7. ¢. of esta- 
blishing a doctrine or science of the human mind upon @ priori 
principles, ‘ and thus giving a death-blow to all Idealism, Ma- 
terialism, and Scepticism,’ or, as he (being an American) prefers 
to call it, ‘ Skepticism.’ Whether he has succeeded or not, the 
attempt is worthy of notice and attention, as showing the re- 
vival of ancient ideas and ancient modes of thinking in our own 
days, of which this is not a solitary instance ; Gioberti’s views 
being precisely in the same direction, although far from being 
as definite and-as well sustained as Dr. Hickok’s. In referring 
to ancient modes of thinking, we are alluding more parti- 
cularly to such as for a long period obtained a command over 
the general philosophical mind; for indeed it is curious to re- 
mark how all modern metaphysics have been a revival of the 
ancient; when there has scarcely been a modern hypothesis 
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which had not been in substance anticipated in very early days. 
Thus Hegel’s doctrine, that ‘the Absolute Intelligence or 
‘ Mind is in itself both the infinite substance of all natural and 
‘ spiritual life, and the infinite form, the active exterioration of 
‘ this substance,’ is but a modification of the original Pantheism 
of Xenophanes, which made all existing things parts or develop- 
ments of Deity. His doctrine that ‘ all things are never sta- 
tionary, but fluxional and subject to incessant change,’ dates as 
far back as Heraclitus. ‘The doctrine that human knowledge is 
an emanation of the Deity, directly communicated to the minds 
of men, taken up by Leibnitz, Malebranche, Gioberti, and 
others, may be traced likewise to Heraclitus. The theory of 
Locke and his disciples, that all knowledge comes through 
sensation, was anticipated by Democritus, when he said that 
‘ all truth is that which appears to the mind by means of sensa- 
tion.’ Condillac’s extension of this view to the assertion that 
all mental operations are but transformed sensations, is nearly 
identical with the declaration of Democritus, that ppdvncis 
(intellectual perception) is nothing more than aic@novs (sensa- 
tion). The absolute uncertainty of all knowledge, which legi- 
timately follows from the doctrine of Democritus, and was 
developed by Gorgias, is nearly identical with that of Hume. 
And the doctrine of Protagoras, that ‘ all thought consists in 
the relation of the thinking mind to the thing thought of,’ and 
therefore that ‘ man himself is the standard of all things,’ may 
be regarded as the germ, on the one hand, of Kant’s doctrine, 
that space and time are necessary forms of man’s mind, which 
govern and condition his perception of all external objects,—and, 
on the other, of the doctrines of Berkeley and that developed 
by Fichte, that all knowledge is purely subjective, and cannot 
carry us with certainty beyond the states of our mind; unless 
indeed we trace Berkeley’s higher up, to the doctrine of Xeno- 
phanes, that ‘ things which change cannot be said to have any 
real existence,’ or at least to that of Heraclitus, that the know- 
ledge of man, coming for the most part through the senses, is 
for the most part uncertain, and that the only certain knowledge 
is that which is communicated by the All-pervading Mind, or 
that which recognises in phenomena the Universal Life. 

But it is time that we return to give an account of Dr. 
Hickok’s attempt to construct an @ priori science of Psychology 
and Ontology, and to examine how far he has been successful. 

No one, so far as we are aware, has yet attempted an 
a priori argument, either in metaphysics or in natural theology, 
without beginning @ posteriori. Lord Brougham pointed this 
out in regard to the arguments for the being of God; and 
Dr. Hickok is no exception, He says (p. 109), ‘ It becomes 
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‘necessary that we attain to a position which transcends all 
‘ experience, and in that pure region intelligibly and demon- 
‘strably possess ourselves of the conditioning idea, determi- 
‘native of how a knowledge in the sense, and in the under- 
‘standing, and in the reason respectively, is possible to be.’ 
(This division of the human mind, it will be observed, is analo- 
gous to that of Kant.) 

The first @ priori idea with which he commences is that of 
space (p. 124). This is attained by looking mentally at any 
object, and abstracting from it, by the power of the imagina- 
tion, all its material attributes, leaving only the boundaries 
which mark its outline. We have thus the ‘ void place,’ which 
had been occupied by the qualities now abstracted; and this 
void place, according to Dr. Hickok, is entirely a creature of 
the intellect. ‘This may perhaps be doubted; for the outline 
was received in sensation. However, to proceed: in imagina- 
tion we remove the limits of this void place; and ‘ we have then 
‘a void which is limitless, undefined, unconstructed, unconjoined 
‘into any total, and which is simply a pure intuition of what is 
‘ possible for form and content; 7. ¢. of that in which all pos- 
sible forms may be constructed, and which may contain any- 
thing possible. ‘ This is pure space, as given in the intuition.’ 
‘Pure space therefore is pure form for any possible pheno- 
menon.’ This use of the word pure seems to have been adopted 
by Coleridge from the Germans. 

The next @ priori idea is that of time; and this is to be 
attained in a similar way, by taking as an object of contem- 
plation ‘a train of thought as passing in the mind.’ The 
apprehension of the individual thoughts composing this train 
must necessarily be successive. We begin, then, by abstracting 
all the thoughts, and leaving only the succession as a void period. 
The next step is, to abstract the beginning and ending of this 
period; and then we have remaining only ‘ a diversity of in- 
‘stants as possibility for any period to be constructed, and to 
‘be filled with some phenomenal content.’ This is ‘ pure time, 
‘as given in the intuition, immediately beheld as conditional 
‘for all possible phenomena, prior to any period being actually 
‘ limited, and necessarily continuing, though all bounded period 
‘be taken away.’ Pure space and time, then, ‘ are the pure 
forms for all possible phenomena,’ internal and external, and 
they are necessary and universal conceptions. The proof of 
this last assertion he rather hints at than draws out. 

This, then, is our author’s & priori position; and from this he 
proceeds to build up gradually the several portions of his 
system, making his ground sure, as he supposes, at each step of 
his progress. It is of course impossible for us to do justice to 
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his system in the brief space allotted to a review; but we will 
endeavour to give such a sketch of it as may enable those at all 
conversant with the subject to judge in some degree respecting 
the value of the work itself. 

Supposing, then, space and time to exist, but entirely vacant, 
the intellect cannot conceive of anything existing in them, as 
‘ real form,’ without first constructing it. The process of this 
construction of form in space may be as follows (p. 116):— 
The mind or imagination fixes on a definite point, and from this 
moves from point to point, and conjoins these points as it pro- 
ceeds, and thus produces a line; and it is evident that there 
is nothing to hinder it from proceeding further, either then or 
by new beginnings, to construct in imagination any possible 
forms. Thus it zs possible to construct all real forms in space, 
and it is only by some such intellectual agency that they can be 
constructed. 

A similar process effects construction in time. A point may 
be taken, as before, and an imaginary movement made along a 
line; and this movement, from point to point, produces a suc- 
cession of affections in the internal sense, which determines 
that a time is passing; and when the movement ceases the time 
ceases. This is wholly an intellectual operation; and by a 
similar process any time or times may be constructed by the 
intellect, and by it alone can they be constructed in pure time. 

This construction is effected by conjoining and collecting the | 
different points from beginning to end, and uniting them (p. 161). 
This the intellect accomplishes by continually adding something 
more to what it begins with; and when the operation is com- 
pleted, ‘ this wntty in the plurality becomes a whole, cutting 
* itself off from all that is not included in its own circumscrip- 
* tion, and standing out in the pure intuition as a real form, 
‘ definite in its own constructed éotality.’ Now any construction 
of form in space, or of period in time, comes under the denomi- 
nation of quantity; so that the three essential elements of 
quantity are unity, plurality, and totality. 

These, then, are the essentials for the result of the operation 
which we have been describing; but what are essentials for the 
intellectual agent? It would be impossible (p. 166) for this 
agent to produce this unity of different points and instants, if it 
were itself diverse, and its movement merely a repetition of 
single acts. It is therefore requisite that it should possess a 
unity in itself. What, then, is conditional or requisite for this 
higher unity? It must be competent to more than single acts, 
and must continue one during the whole operation; it must 
perform the operation under the light of consciousness, and 
that one undivided consciousness; and this consciousness must 
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be the consciousness of one and the same self. If, therefore, 
we are to conceive of any one form in space, or any one period 
in time, we must do it by an intellect conscious of it as one 
operation, and as an operation performed by itself. It follows 
that these conceptions are those of that self only ihat forms 
them, and cannot be communicated to any other self, without 
some other provision than anything hitherto observed in our 
processes. It likewise appears that we become conscious of 
self by conceiving of something other than ourselves. 

We have thus seen the possibility of an intellectual concep- 
tion or construction of definite form and time in ideal space and 
time, and we have ascertained some conditions of any such 
construction. 

Up to this point we have considered forms and periods as 
mere intellectual conceptions; we have now to consider them 
as subjects of what Dr. Hickok denominates ‘ empirical in- 
tuition ;’ that is, actual, or experimental, or sensible perception. 
The next step, therefore, in framing a science of sensation or 
perception is, to determine the @ priori conditions of any such 
possible actual perception which, when tested by facts, may 
become established science. 

The first point evidently is, that, in order to sensation, there 
must be what Dr. Hickok calls ‘ content in the sensibility,’ 4. e. 
something actually in contact with the sensibility or sensitive 
faculty. Now this something may have < all possible diversity 
of kind or variety’ (p. 185), and it would be all confused sensa- 
tion without some intellectual agency to distinguish amid the 
kinds and varieties in sensation. ‘The first operation, therefore, 
which the intellect performs, is to distinguish that there is some 
real sensation appearing in the consciousness. The next step is, 
to distinguish that this or that appearance differs from all other 
possible appearances, and thus give it particularity. The next 
is, to find that ‘in it which is not in any other reality;’ to show, 
in short, what is peculiar to it. The operation by which we 
perform this may be called observation, and the complete results 
which we thus find by distinguishing the phenomena in sensa- 
tion are called qualities; and thus we ascertain, as a principle, 
that all qualities possess reality, particularity, and peculiarity, 
and that they must be distinguished as qualities by these 
attributes. 

These, again, are the essentials for all qualities as objects; 
but the discriminating agency likewise must have its charac- 
teristics. It must possess unity in itself, and it must likewise 
operate by a united sensibility ; and both must be united under 
one consciousness, pertaining to one self as the subject of them. 

But although all qualities must possess these three charac- 
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teristics, they will be liable to differences in themselves; for 
they may differ in nature (as we have already pointed out), or, 
if they are of the same nature, they may still differ in degree. 
Thus they may differ in the intensity of sensation produced by 
them, or they may fill more or less extended place, or they may 
occupy more or less of time; their ‘homogeneous diversity’ 
may be ‘ intensive, extensive, or protensive.’ Qualities, there- 
fore, have quantity. 

Now in order to form each quality into a definite conception 
in the mind, it will be requisite (not only, as we have already 
said, to distinguish it by observation, but also), by attention to 
all the sensations which each quality produces, to grasp and 
‘conjoin in unity, plurality, and totality,’ whatever diversity 
it possesses, whether in intensity, extent, or duration. 

These, then, are the @ priori conditions for forming into a 
definite conception (or, to employ Dr. Hickok’s phraseology, for 
‘constructing into form’) all possible quality; viz. that we 
must distinguish qualities as real from unreality ; that we must 
distinguish different qualities from each other, and assign to 
each its characteristics marks; and that we must, out of the 
diversity in the sensations which the same qualities afford, 
whether in relation to intensity, extent, or duration, form 
wholes, by conjoining plurality in unity. 

As corollaries from all this, Dr. Hickok observes, that as this 
process will not give comparative quantity, we need tangible 
standards that ‘all quantity may be divisible beyond any pos- 
sible experience, in amount, extent, and duration ;’ and that we 
cannot unite, in our whole conception, either different qualities 
or different orders of the same qualities ; e.g. degrees of inten- 
sity with instants of time. We may confuse or mix them in 
the attention, but we cannot unite them in one and the same 
conception. 

What has been hitherto treated in this branch of the subject 
is, the intellectual conceptions of possible phenomena; but it is 
Dr. Hickok’s endeavour (as we have already stated) to rear an 
& priori science of actual phenomena: it is, therefore, requisite 
to ascertain whether there is a law, pervading facts, answerable 
to the principles defined by & priori reasoning. 

In order to settle this question, we take these principles as 
a hypothesis (p. 235); and Dr. Hickok endeavours to establish 
two points: 1, that this hypothesis connects together in one 
system many different facts; and, 2, that it establishes a con- 
nexion between facts apparently independent. 

We must bear in mind that the leading principles are, that 
perception of phenomena requires ‘ the intellectual operations 
of distinction of quality and conjunction of quantity.’ To 
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establish this under the first head, Dr. Hickok shows (a) that 
obscure perception arises from the absence of one or the other of 
these, ¢. e. from want of distinguishing in the phenomena the 
precise qualities which they indicate, or from the want of taking 
these in, in the quantity or proportion of intensity, extent, or 
duration, in which they actually exist. (b) He shows that the 
different organs of sense differ in regard to the clearness of the 
perceptions we receive by them, in proportion to the capa- 
bility which they afford for the passing of the intellect in 
attention over the sensations given, and uniting them in one. 
(c) He shows that deceptive appearances arise often from the 
indistinctness with which impressions are made in the sensi- 
bility, and the consequent intervention of imagination and 
other agents to give a definiteness which has not been received 
in sensation; or from the attention being fixed upon one part of 
the impressions made in sensation, and neglecting others; the 
result of which is, that the intellect has received either more 
or less than was received by the senses, and has, consequently, 
not united correctly that which was given to it in sensation. 

All these facts are evidently in unison with the law required; 
but there are also facts, apparently remote, which are united 
by this principle (p. 269). 

When an artist wishes to present to the mind of another 
person a conception of some possible object, he is obliged to 
have recourse to the same methods which he would adopt to 
enable him to form a conception of objects actually existing. 
If it is to be merely of the form, without the colour, lines are 
drawn, which have no counterpart in nature, but which induce 
the mind to construct a form, just as it would construct the 
same form if it received its sensations from the object itself. 
Moreover, solid bodies, and bodies of peculiar figures, are 
perceived to be such by the different apparent lights and 
shadows upon them; and distant objects, by the greater indis- 
tinctness of their outline; and bodies of various distances and 
situations, by the various angles at which they strike the field 
of vision. And in representing all these things in a picture, it 
is requisite to make objects, without being exact copies of the 
actual objects, yet so as to produce all these effects upon the 
mind by operating in a similar manner on the sensations. 

These coincidences are relied upon by Dr. Hickok to show that 
the law of the facts corresponds with the principles attained by 
& priori reasoning. We confess that we do not quite perceive 
that he has made out his case in the latter portion of his 
facts, and wish he had stated more clearly how they establish 
his point. 

The way is now prepared for Dr. Hickok’s demonstration of 
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the actual existence of the phenomenal, both internal and ex- 
ternal, in opposition to Materialism, Idealism, and Scepticism. 

1. There are mental and spiritual phenomena, as well as 
material (p. 291); for the intellect not only forms conceptions 
from sensation, but also, as we have seen, proceeds after that 
spontaneously in conscious operation, without the concurrence 
of material impressions, and after having cast them aside, 
and entirely beyond anything which sensation could furnish. 
Moreover, the intellect can anticipate sensation, and determine 
under what conditions any sensation can be brought into distinct 
perception; and this intellectual operation is as consciously 
a real thing as any material phenomenon. Not only so, but in 
perception through actual sensation, the intellectual conception 
is formed by the intellectual operations of distinctive conjunc- 
tions, and thus is wholly distinct from the material impression 
on the organ. Thus pure Materialism is shown to be un- 
founded. 

2. Although we may form conceptions of forms by mere 
intellectual operation (p. 300), or we may, by memory of phe- 
nomena, reproduce similar objects in the imagination; yet in 
either of these cases the object so formed is wholly different in 
its effect upon our minds from that which we conceive to be 
actually derived to us by sensation from some external object: 
and the perceptions derived wholly from the imagination we 
can govern and modify at pleasure; whilst we are utterly 
unable, in the case of sensations arising from real objects, to 
frame the conception otherwise than as the sensation gives it. 
Thus pure Idealism is eliminated. 

3. Scepticism, as to the reality of all phenomena, arises 
from the alleged contradiction between consciousness and 
reason (p. 309); the one affirming that we perceive external 
objects immediately, the other showing that it is often im- 
possible for the mind directly to perceive external objects, and 
that it can only perceive sensations which are the representa- 
tions of them. 

But, as we have seen, that all permanent objects consist of 
a substance or cause, and certain qualities which we perceive 
by the senses, here the consciousness is correct in certifying 
with regard to external objects, that we directly perceive 
phenomena as qualities, and that that is all we do perceive ; but 
it does not testify that we perceive the substance which is the 
ground of the qualities, and which is the actual and ultimate 
cause of our sensations; and this is all that reason testifies we 
cannot perceive, but must attain by reason. And so in regard 
to the inward sense, consciousness testifies that we perceive the 
acts of the mind, but it does not testify that we perceive the 
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mind itself. The alleged contradiction, therefore, is removed by 
this & priort science, and therewith the ground of the scepticism 
which is built upon it. 

We have given a brief summary of Dr. Hickok’s doctrine of 
perception, and its laws and conditions. We now proceed to 
his doctrine of the understanding (p. 320). 

The very reasonings in which we have been engaged testify 
to a higher power of the intellect than that of perceiving 
through the sense, whether external or internal. By the sense 
we can know nothing but our own phenomena; we can know 
nothing of those of other persons; nor can two or more persons 
have a common or joint notion of the same phenomena. This 
requires some permanent substances and causes, in which phe- 
nomena may reside, and from which they may spring. We 
may attain to a knowledge of definite spaces and periods, but 
not to a conception of their position and mutual relation in all 
space and all time. 

The faculty by which we apprehend the substances in which 
qualities are inherent, and the causes of events, is the under- 
standing ; which, by connecting various qualities in one sub- 
stance, and events with their causes, pronounces judgments. 
The term Dr. Hickok appropriates to these ideas (substances, 
causes, and the like) is notion (p. 332), and he affirms that it is 
that which connects separate sensations into experience; and 
that (p. 337) ‘the experience does not, and cannot, give the 
notion,’ but ‘the notion is conditional for the connected ex- 
perience ;’ (e.g. without the notions of substance and cause, 
we cannot connect the sensations we perceive into wholes, 
corresponding with the objects which afford the sensations, and 
to which we may refer as something permanent :) and he states 
that ‘the notion is supplied by the understanding.’ 

This point, however, must not be assumed (which is the error 
of Reid and Kant (pp. 341—344), but proved. To perform this 
we must establish some media, which shall be common to our 
perceptions of phenomena by the intellect, and our connexion of 
them in their grounds and senses; and these media must be 
& priori conditional for both. These media are space and time, 
which are clearly universally conditional, both for the concep- 
tion of sensible qualities and periods, and for the connexion 
of qualities and their substances into things, and of succession 
and phenomena and their causes into events. 

Now, there are only three ways in which we can form a con- 
ception of phenomena in space and time (p. 347); and in only 
one of these can we connect these phenomena together in their 
own place and time. 

1. We may suppose the phenomena given, and the space and 
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time deduced from them. But in this way we can determine 
only mutual relations and proportions of spaces and times im- 
mediately connected in the consciousness, and not their places 
in regard to any whole of all space and all time. And the 
phenomena are those only of the individual perceiving them, 
and afford no means of connecting them with the phenomena 
of others: so that it is impossible to establish any experience 
on the ground of mere perceived phenomena. 

2. We may suppose ‘that space and time, as conceived to 
‘ be in a whole of all space or of all time, may determine the 
* connexion of phenomena in an experience.’ 

But this cannot be done; for the notion of a whole of space 
is not formed by a conjunction of separate spaces, but by 
assuming ‘a notional connexion as everywhere pervading all 
‘ places,’ in which all places are held, and are ‘ readily deter- 
‘ minable in direction and distance, each from any other, in the 
‘whole.’ In a similar manner we assume ‘a notional con- 
‘nexion, as ever abiding through all periods; and thereby 
‘ making all possible periods adhere together in an eternity of 
‘ duration.’ The conception of space thus formed is in only 
one mode,—that of absolute permanence, all places bearing the 
same permanent and immoveable relation to the whole of space. 
But all time may be conceived in three modes, perpetuity, suc- 
cession, and simultaneousness; or, as he should rather have 
said, identity. 

But if we attempt to place by imagination any definite space 
or period in a definite position in our conception of whole 
space or whole time, it will still be only our conception ; and we 
have no means of bringing this conception of our own into any 
relation with the minds of other persons, so as to make them of 
any significance to them. And even if we were to conceive this 
difficulty surmounted, yet in order to connect our notions into 
experience, we must take in the actual phenomena; and no one 
can make the phenomena of one person common to him with 
others. So that we cannot in this way arrive at an experience 
common to ourselves and others. , 

3. We may suppose that ‘a notional connexion for the phe- 
‘nomena may determine these phenomena in their places and 
‘ periods in the whole of all space and of all time, and so give 
‘ the phenomena and their space and time in an objective ex- 
* perience.’ 

(a). We have first to determine the possibility of such a 
notional connexion in space (p. 361), and thus the possibility 
of an experience in space; i. e. of a set of phenomena having 
some permanent relation to each other, and capable of being 
common to ourselves and others. 
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For this purpose conceive of a force really existing in a 
definite place, and maintaining an equilibrium round a central 
—. (This notion Dr. Hickok seems to have derived from 

ichte.) Conceive it, likewise, to possess all the qualities 
which ordinarily furnish sensations. Its mode of being in the 
understanding will be under the former aspect; its mode of 
being in the sense will be under the latter. As it remains always 
in one place, the mind which has once formed a conception of it 
through sensation will always, on repeating the conception, 
conceive of it as in the same place: and whatever number of 
minds conceive it by sensation, they must conceive it as in the 
same place. Such forces occupying space may be imagined in 
any number; but in order to our conceiving of any relation 
of situation or distance between any such forces, there must be 
an uninterrupted occupation of space between them: there 
must be no absolute vacuum; for, if there were, then, where 
the vacuum occurred, there would in that portion of space be 
nothing to afford us any data for determining situation or 
distance. 

In such a force as we have been imagining, we have the 
notional connexion in space of which we were in quest: and 
the idea of this space-filling force is what we commonly express 
by the word substance (p. 365); and the qualities which may or 
may not inhere in it, we denominate accidents. The first ele- 
ments, therefore, in such an operation as the ‘connexion of 
phenomena as objects of experience would be substance and 
accident. 

(b). We may now turn to the consideration of such a notional 
connexion in time. 

We will suppose, again, the same space-filling force to exist. 
Now no time can be marked by it, except by succession of phe- 
nomena; 7.¢. of different phenomena. Suppose, then, this force 
or substance to exhibit phenomena continually changing, it 
follows that the various modifications of the internal state (7. ¢. 
of the mind) produced by these phenomena will give a sense of 
passing time, and that connected with the one enduring force as 
the source of them: and this will be the same for all the minds 
which observe it. Here, again, we have the connexion we seek; 
and the elements in this case are evidently source and event. 

But we have nothing as yet to mark events as following each 
other in progressive succession. In order to this, we may 
conceive of some modification of the internal state of the space- 
filling force by combination with some other substance; and that 
this modification always proceeds in a regular succession, and 
produces effects equally uniform in succession. We thus have 
the notion of a ‘fixed order of modification in the thought’ of 
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one substance connecting varying phenomena; ‘and thus a 
‘ fixed order in their periods, and thereby perpetual flowing on 
‘in time’ (p. 377). And when we have adopted some standard 
which connects these modifications in thought and their phe- 
nomena, then we may determine an order of successive time. 
The elements, therefore, for determining successive time are 
cause and effect. 

Again, we desire to know the conditions under which we can 
conceive simultaneousness in time: and this can be found only 
in the case in which substances act reciprocally on each other— 
producing on each other modifications corresponding to the 
periods during which they act on and modify each other. The 
elements, therefore, of simultaneous time are action and reaction. 

We have thus, through the media of space and time, attained 
all the @ priori elements of connexion of phenomena in ex- 
perience. We have found that for an experience in Space, the 
elements are substance and accidents,—the one considered as 
subsisting, the other as inherent. For an experience in Time, 
we divide it into permanent, successive, and simultaneous time. 
For the first, we have the elements of source and event,—the 
one as the origin, the other as depending on that origin: for 
the second, the elements of cause and effect,—the one as effi- 
cient, the other as adhering: for the third, the elements of 
action and reaction, having the connexion of reciprocity and 
coherence. 

The conclusion is, that, in order to the fixing of objects in 
space and time, we have these @ priori conditions: the phenomena 
must inhere in their own permanent substance; they must 
depend on their own permanent source ; they must adhere to their 
successive causes; and they must cohere by their reciprocal 
influences; and thus they must condition the order of their 
experience in the understanding. And wherever there is such 
a definite order of experience, there must be real phenomena 
connected as aforesaid, and forming an objective world; and 
this every-way connexion constitutes a nature of things, and, 
considered as a whole of all connected things, it constitutes a 
universal nature (p. 382). 

We may now proceed a step further. Taking this conception 
of a space-filling and time-filling substance or force, if we 
analyse it, we shall find many @ prior principles of nature, as 
the elements or conditions ‘ without which there cannot be 
‘any general nature of things as given to an experience limited 
‘in time and space.’ 

All conception of force implies action: but action which 
meets no other action affords no idea of force: therefore, we 
must have the conception of counter-action. Therefore, our 
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conception of a force must be of a point in which the counter- 
agency occurs. From this it follows, that this force will be 
impenetrable ; and we shall ascertain, by the sense, that a space- 
filling substance occupies any place, when the phenomena of 
another substance cannot be introduced into that place, without 
displacing the phenomena already there; and we can ascertain 
that a substance is in any place when we observe impenetra- 
bility there; and the sameness of the substance will appear to 
the sense, if the same impenetrability constantly occasions the 
same phenomena. 

It follows, that all material substance is infinitely divisible : 
for each space-filling force is a point in which antagonistic force 
operates; and so the entire space occupied by substance is 
filled, only as every point in the space is a position for the point 
of an antagonistic force. Thus substance is as divisible as the 
space it occupies. 

It follows likewise from our conception of substance as a 
permanent cause of phenomena, that, although we can conceive 
of phenomena as successively arising from substance and disap- 
pearing again,—we cannot conceive by the understanding of a 
change of “phenomena as arising from non-existence, and vanishing 
into non-existence ; but must conceive of substance inferior to 
all phenomena, and as remaining when the phenomena dis- 
appear. Within nature, therefore, and by any power of nature, 
nothing can be either created or annihilated (p. 393). 

These principles are derived from the analysis of the concep- 
tion of substance: other principles may be derived from the 
analysis of the conception of cause. 

If substances, considered as forces, do not intrude on each 
other, either by combination or by impulse, there can be no 
modification, and consequently no phenomenon: but when sub- 
stances do thus combine, they produce chemical changes; and 
when they thus impel, they produce mechanical changes; and 
the intruding substance is regarded as the cause of the changes 
or varying phenomena. This idea, therefore, is involved in the 
conception of a cause,—that, as the changes, produced in the 
substance which is the subject of modification, pass in succes- 
sion,—so the phenomena produced by these changes must pass 
in succession. Changes, therefore, are not mere successions of 
phenomena, but successions in a definite order, which the mind 
cannot, at its pleasure, reverse or alter. Therefore, the exist- 
ence of a cause may be concluded, where we perceive a regular 
succession of phenomena in a definite series. It is evident, 
likewise, that we can conceive of the efficiency in a cause as 
residing in it as an inherent property ;—a latent power, only 
waiting for a proper occasion to show itself. 
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Again we may conceive of a phenomena, as being the occasion 
which brings into operation the latent power of an efficient sub- 
stance. It then becomes in a manner a cause of the event: but 
it is only an occasional cause, whilst the other is the efficient cause. 

It follows from these considerations, that there cannot be in 
nature a Fate (p. 404), which is a mere blind cause, having 
nothing to determine its effect; neither, again, can there be in 
nature any liberty: for natural causes produce effects, each 
according to its nature; and they have no alternative. Again, 
there can be no passing from effect to effect, without an effi- 
ciency producing the subsequent effect. 

We now come to action and reaction, which will develop some 
principles. Here, however, we are unable to say that we ac- 
curately apprehend Dr. Hickok’s meaning,—or, if we do appre- 
hend it, that we agree with it. He lays it down that whatever 
substance acts upon another by combination, the other must act 
upon and modify it: and from this idea of reciprocity we derive 
the idea of contemporaneousness. He likewise concludes that 
all substances throughout nature must act and react upon each 
other; and that it is in this way that we shall be able to per- 
ceive their contemporaneous existence. If we do not apprehend 
his meaning aright, we regret it; but we have done our best so 
to do; and so far as we apprehend it we do not perceive its 
evidency. It may be ascertained, as a matter of fact, that 


gravity acts universally: but it does not appear to us a neces- . 


sary truth, that a substance, combining with another substance, 
is acted on in turn: nor can we conceive (to employ one of Dr. 
Hickok’s own illustrations) how the sun, when it acts upon us by 
its light, is acted upon and modified by us in turn. 

The conclusion, however, which Dr. Hickok draws from the 
whole discussion is, that all possible experience determinate in 
time or space, must arise from a connexion established between 
phenomena by something notional; that this something may be 
divided into substance, cause, and reciprocal influence ; and that 
the understanding is the faculty for establishing such connexion. 

Dr. Hickok here interposes a section of considerable interest, 
whose object is to show how all the ancient systems of nature, 
and many modern ones, are founded upon false @ priori con- 
ditions. He then proceeds, in a manner similar to that which 
he adopted in the first part of the treatise, to examine whether 
there is such a law pervading facts, as shall verify and confirm 
the principles which he had brought out by reasoning (p. 471). 

The question is, whether we do in fact determine anything 
we experience to be in one universal space or time, or to be in 
particular places or periods in this one whole of space or time,— 
by connecting the phenomenal together by means of the 
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notional ; 7. ¢. by connecting phenomena in wholes through their 
substances, causes, &c. And first, with regard to determining 
them to be in one whole of space or time. 

1, Space. 

(a) In pure intuition we construct diagrams in space, and so 
long as we have them before our imaginations, we have an 
apprehension of their occupying a certain space; but we do not 
apprehend them relatively to any other space, or to universal 
space; and when we cease to think of them, they cease alto- 
gether. Moreover, our diagrams are solely our own. They do 
not bear any relation in space to those conceived by others. 
In short, we cannot fix them in relation to universal space, 
because we cannot fix them in any definite place. 

(6) Suppose, through any organic affection, we see colours, 
not proceeding from any definite object, but existing to the 
intellect only through the affection of the organ,—we shall, no 
doubt, conceive them as occupying space; but here again we 
have no means of fixing them to any definite place, and therefore 
they bear no relation to the whole of space. 

(c) When we view objects reflected in water or in a mirror 
we conceive of them as occupying space, so long as we do con- 
ceive them, but not any definite space, because we have no 
means of giving them the relation of place to other objects; not 
even to those they reflect. Consequently, we can establish no 
relation between them and all space. 

(d) Even in the direct sight of objects, the mere sight of 
them does not, by itself, give the conception of their being in 
one space. We see the same stars night after night: but the 
mere appearance would not show their identity, and their occu- 
pancy of the same space, did we not connect the appearance with 
some permanent substance. When we go to another hemisphere, 
and see stars different from any we have seen before, we con- 
ceive of them as being in one and the same whole space as those 
we have left, not because we perceive them to be so, but by some 
operation of the understanding, by which we so connect them. 

2, Time (p. 483). 

(a) When a train of thoughts, emotions, and purposes has 
been occupying our mind, we are conscious. that time has 
passed; but we cannot place it at all in relation to the time 
in which external events have been passing, except by reference 
to some standard, which indicates the lapse of time; which 
reference or standard, the sense of the internal train cannot 
supply or make,—but which requires a higher faculty connect- 
ing the two, and some permanent source of phenomena. The 
same may be said in regard to connecting the trains of ideas of 
different persons, and giving them a mutual relation in time. 
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(6) The same may be said with regard to changes of internal 
state, produced by diseased or deranged organs, as in dreaming. 
They produce a sense of passing time; but they furnish no 
means of connecting those times into one, or of identifying 
them with any universal time. 

(c) The case is the same with regard to real phenomenal 
experience. Sense and consciousness supply only an internal 
perception of succession of events and of passing time; but 
they do not measure the time; they do not supply the notion 
that these successive events are so for others, as well as for our- 
selves, and that they supply to them the sense of passing time. 
They do not inform us whether our time is identical with 
theirs; our only way of arriving at these conceptions is, in fact, 
by connecting the phenomena with the notion of some per- 
manent substance, supplying the same perceptions to all, 
and giving occasion to the same series of modifications of the 
internal state. This notion is not supplied by the phenomena, 
which are continually changing, but is supplied by the under- 
standing. 

What has been hitherto said is intended to refer to universal 
space and time (although it seems not very strictly confined to 
it), but there is besides this the fixing of particular places and 
times for phenomena (p. 490). 

Now, we never fix any phenomena in space, except by some 
mental movement which fixes the bearings and distances, and, 
therefore, in imagination, constructs the spaces. In order to do 
this, we must have some permanent point of departure; and 
such permanent point we have not in our internal perceptions, 
nor in our perceptions arising from sensation. The former are 
wholly within ourselves, and therefore have no place except in 
ourselves; and the latter, so far as they are sensations or per- 
ceptions from sensation, are in the same predicament. But if I 
contemplate my body, and conceive of it as a permanent object, 
then I can determine the bearings and distances of phenomena 
in it. In short, so far as you fill space with permanent sub- 
stance, you can determine the relative place of phenomena: and 
if you could find a centre, round which everything revolves, 
and which never moves,—then you might fix, absolutely, the 
places of all phenomena. But substance and permanence are 
not — by the sense; they are supplied only by the under- 
standing. 

Similar observations may be made in regard to the ascertain- 
ing of particular relative times. With regard to simultaneous 
time, the only way in which it is in point of fact ascertained is 
by ‘a comparison of the action and reaction of gravitating 
bodies in the diurnal revolution of the earth.’ 
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Having thus confirmed, by the law which evidently pervades 
facts, the theory or science of the understanding which we had 
obtained by @ priori reasoning, we have arrived at the means of 
strengthening the proof of the actual existence of the under- 
standing, as independent of objective phenomena, but governed 
by certain laws (p. 522). For we may not only imagine 
phenomena by the internal sense, but we can connect them in 
things and events, and thereby possess an ideal world at pleasure. 
Yet we cannot conceive qualities to be fixed to any definite 
place, except by inhering in some substance; neither can we 
conceive them as fixed to a definite time, except by conceiving 
of them as attached to some enduring substance, or produced 
by some such substance as their cause, or produced in some 
such substances mutually acting on each other. So that the 
understanding, as a power of conceiving and determining facts, 
does really exist as a thing separate from the sense, and charac- 
terised and distinguished by the necessity of acting in a certain 
manner, and by certain laws. 

And so, again, we can prove the existence of an external 
system of nature, independent of the understanding. For, 
although the understanding may form conceptions of universal 
space and time, and imaginations of things and events, there is 
no power existing in it, by which it can cause substances to 
exist, filling time and space, so as to define and fix things and 
events to definite places and periods. The understanding may 
conceive phenomena analogous to those of sense, but it cannot 
give them reality, by fixing them in their places and times, 
without the actual existence of an external world. Or, again, 
the understanding may receive actual phenomena from the 
sense; but it cannot fix them to their places and times, in con- 
nexion with each other, unless they are connected already in 
their substances, &c. 

The conclusion is, that ‘ the existing nature of things’ is not 
a mere accumulation of atoms, or sequence of appearances, or 
coincidence of facts, but ‘ an intelligible universal system.’ 

The third branch of the subject is the Reason, which is beyond 
the sense and the understanding, and whose aid we have 
required in investigating their nature and conditions. ‘ ‘The 
‘ sense distinguishes quality and conjoins quantity; the under- 
‘standing connects phenomena; the reason comprehends the 
‘ operation of both’ (p. 534). Its whole field must therefore lie 
outside the province of either. Its objects of knowledge must 
be supersensible and supernatural. Moreover, we have attained 
by the sense the process for constructing phenomena, and by the 
understanding the process for connecting nature ; and we now 
need a process for comprehending universal nature. For this 
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purpose we must ‘get for nature an origin and an end, and thus 
some existence above nature, and reaching beyond nature’ 
(p. 543). 

To accomplish this end, we must again take up an @ priori 
position. We must dismiss all the phenomena and the opera- 
tion of the understanding in connecting, and consequently dis- 
miss all qualities. We retain only substances, causes, and 
reciprocal influences, as things in themselves ; and since sub- 
stances are forces differently modified, we will leave others out 
of consideration, and retain only the force of gravity (p. 555). 

Let us, then, conceive a force everywhere antagonistic, and 
take any point in this primary space-filling force; and if it is not 
a centre, let it revolve round a centre of gravity, and this about 
another, until we arrive at the central point, round which we 
suppose the universe to revolve. The task of the reason is to 
show how it is possible that this centre, with the universal 
sphere which revolves round it, may be originated and sus- 
tained. 

Suppose two pencils of congealed water to meet in a centre 
and press against each other; and that, as they press, they 
liquefy. The water will thus be pressed out from the centre 
towards the circumference. Drop the notion of water, and 
suppose simply two forces. If there be continued pressure and 
a continued supply of the antagonistic forces on both sides, the 
overflow may be extended so as to fill the universe; and each 
particle of it will still be a force. 

But there are two forces; and we require a Unity which shall 
create them, set them in motion and continue them in opera- 
tion, whose only end of action shall be found by himself in his 
own being. Such alone can stand above nature, and condition 
nature, without being again conditioned by nature; and nature 
can be comprehended in the reason in no other way than as 
encompassed in His being. In this ‘ pure ideal’ we find our 4 
priori position for overlooking nature, and thereby determining 
how its comprehension is possible (p. 581). 

The first mark, and the very essence of this Ideal, is Person- 
ality, free from the limitations of time and place. If not a 
Person, it must be a thing, and so within nature. If not free 
from time and space, since nature is commensurate with them, 
it will still be within nature. 

The first element of this Personality must be pure sponta- 
neity; for this is the only pure simple activity, unconditioned 
by space and time, and disconnected from the notion of sub- 
stance, cause, and reciprocal influence, which are inherent in 
nature. 

But pure spontaneity is in itself blind and lawless. There 
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must be some end to which its action is directed, and this end 
must give law to the action. Yet the end must be out of 
nature, and therefore in itself. It must arise from pure will in 
itself. He who comprehends nature must be self-active and 
self-directed. His own worthiness, and the satisfaction of that 
worthiness, must be his only end (p. 591). This is the second 
element. 

The third element of this Ideal must be absolute liberty ; for 
he could not be above nature, if any other thing could control 
him,—if every other end was not subordinate to his end 
(p. 603). 

Having attained this Ideal of Personality, spontaneous in ac- 
tion, independent, and unfettered, we proceed to show how such 
a Personality might produce a system of nature. 

The Absolute Person may originate simple acts, which have 
no counteragency, and therefore are unconnected with space or 
time: but he may also put two simple acts in counteraction 
(p. 608); and then, at their point of counteragency, a force will 
begin, which takes a position and occupies an instant. Thus 
space and time may begin, and obtain permanence. The force 
will ensphere itself about a centre, and thus space will be filled, 
which may be conjoined in a definite figure ; and time will be 
occupied, which may be conjoined in a definite period; and an 
impenetrable substance is made, which may afford sensation and 
be conjoined in a definite phenomenon. In this substance place 
is determinable in its own whole of space ; and in it as the source 
of successive events, period may be determined in its own whole 
of time. Distinct forces may be superadded, which shall pro- 
duce or constitute all the various substances, and contain all 
their qualities, and exhibit all their phenomena. 

It is evident that, according to this idea, nature is entirely 
the product of the Creator, and entirely external to Him; and 
yet wholly dependent upon Him, and not capable of reacting 
upon Him. It is likewise evident that, whatever be its end 
and consummation, He, and He alone, must carry it on to that 
consummation ; and that it will be absolutely according to His 
will. Thus we see how reason, by an d@ priori process, can dis- 
cover an Ideal, in an independent Personality, who may originate 
nature with all that is in it; and by this means discovers in 
what manner it may perfectly comprehend all nature, and indeed 
all creation, physical and moral (p. 619). 

This, however, at present, is entirely a conception, and it is 
necessary to ascertain, as in the two former cases, whether there 
is a law in the facts which corresponds to it ;—whether the facts 
do show that we find the comprehension of things to be only 
so far as we apply the law of free personality, and always 
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where we do so, and precisely in the degree in which we do so 
(p. 628). 

Human nature is twofold; on the one side the appetitive,— 
the sentient nature ; on the other the imperative,—the rational 
personality. In the sentient nature the object is happiness ; in 
the rational personality the highest law is the inward witness 
of its own worthiness, called the love of right. Thus humanity 
is neither purely animal nor purely spiritual; and thus results 
the modification by which it makes and enjoys its own products 
in its own sphere; it delights and cheers itself with beauty and 
the truth of science, and thus raises itself up to the duties of 
morality and the sanctions of religion (p. 633). Now it is not 
in its appetitive aspect that humanity delights itself in beauty, 
and creates forms of beauty fer itself, but in its free rational 
personality. The same may be said of the pursuit of mathe- 
matical and philosophical Truth; for truth rests in principles, 
and not in mere facts; and they are arrived at, not by the mere 
sentient nature, but by the free conceptions and judgments of 
his rational being. Moreover, we have a moral character, which 
rises above and controls all other portions of our character,— 
and a corresponding end, which overrules all other ends; and 
we have moral affections, and these again depend, both in their 
origin and in their consummation, on our free personality 
(p. 662). Again, virtuous men take a positive pleasure in com- 
munion in good deeds, and in the character of good men; and 
that is the highest kind of communion we are capable of: but 
in this feeling we distinctly recognise the free personality of 
each. Lastly, the recognition of what we ought or ought not 
to do, and the consequent curbing of our appetites, whilst it 
comprehends all moral facts in human nature, witnesses still to 
our free personality. 

The conclusion (p. 675) is, that ‘on the whole field of huma- 
‘nity, we never comprehend any portion of its facts in their 
‘ origin and consummation, except as we bring them completely 
‘ within the compass of a free personality.’ 

But this is merely subsidiary to the complete object of proof, 
viz. ‘ to show that all comprehension of nature has this one law, 
‘ the recognised compass [ or encompassing ] of a free Personality, 
‘as the author and finisher of all that is thus comprehended ; 
‘and wherever such encompassing Personality is recognised, 
‘there do we at once comprehend all the events in him.’ 

With this object, the first step is to show, by an induction of 
facts, a universal recognition of an absolute Personality above 
nature. These facts are—(1.) (p. 680), ‘the ready assent of 
mankind to the fact of final causes in nature :’ for,as Dr. Hickok 
argues, ‘a final end to be attained in and by nature involves an 
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‘ overruling and using of nature for some personal intent, and 
‘is the recognition of a Personality independent of and absolute 
‘above nature.’ (2.) ‘The recognition of miraculous interposi- 
tions in nature,’ which Dr. Hickok maintains to be natural to the 
human mind. (3.) ‘ The order of nature’s formations, as given 
in geological facts.’ These show that man’s existence on the 
earth is comparatively recent, and that every species of life 
came into existence subsequently to the existence of vast effects 
produced by attraction and repulsion, by chemical and crystal- 
line forces: they likewise show that life cannot be produced by 
any of those forces, or any other natural power. Life, therefore, 
was superinduced upon nature, and demands a power above and 
external to nature; and yet it is so in harmony with all nature, 
that the hand which interposed and put it into nature is evi- 
dently the hand which holds all nature together; in short, ‘ we 
‘recognise in it a supernatural Personality, who is absolute for 
‘it and for all nature.’ (4.) ‘ The recognition of a free person- 
ality in humanity.’ This is known to be distinct from nature, 
but it is in combination with it. This, then, was a force super- 
induced upon nature; and, being ethical, it leads up to ‘ the 
absolute ethical personality of the Deity.’ 

The second step is, to establish, that ‘the fact of a compre- 
‘ hending operation for universal nature is only by the compass 
‘ of this absolute Personality’ (p. 701). 

Weattain a comprehension of all nature by a conception of this 
absolute Personality ; and wherever man has no notion of such 
an absolute Personality, or has discarded it,—such minds have 
no rational comprehension of the universe. Neither Atheism, 
Polytheism, nor Manicheism could afford such a comprehension. 
Still less can we comprehend the ethical system under which 
man lives,—corrupted and perverted as it manifestly is from 
what it professes, and what we can conceive possible. This 
still requires the existence of an Absolute Sovereign, who origi- 
nated the system, who knows how every part of it is working 
and will work, and who will carry it on to its consummation. 

We have thus arrived, as Dr. Hickok thinks, at a science for 
an intelligent comprehension of universal humanity and uni- 
versal nature (p. 712). We possess, in short, the science of our 
intellectual being, including the sense, the understanding, and 
the reason: we have a complete philosophy of the human 
mind. 

Such is a brief digest of the ‘Rational Psychology :’ and 
there is, at all events, one striking coincidence between this 
and Aristotle’s work; viz. that they both lead up to God; in 
the work of Aristotle viewed as the original and primary Cause 
of motion and the absolute Ovefa; in Dr. Hickok likewise as the 
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Cause of motion, by putting into operation antagonistic forces ; 
but still more than this, as He who comprehends within the 
perfect reason of His absolute free Personality, the cause of the 
existence of all being but Himself, spiritual and material. 

And the point which the author insists upon as characteristic 
of this work is, that his process is strictly scientific: that he has 
proceeded as all have proceeded who have added to our strictly 
scientific knowledge: that he has first of all proceeded by 
reasoning to establish a theory, and then has compared it with 
facts and confirmed it by theories; that this is the process by 
which all true science has been formed; ¢.g. the science of the 
solar system: and consequently that, unless any flaw can be 
discovered in this process, the results ought to be accepted as 
fixed and certain truth. And if so accepted, he conceives that 
he has settled all the leading controversies, which have existed 
from the very commencement of philosophy, on the subjects 
usually called metaphysical. 

It would require much more ample and accurate acquaint- 
ance with such subjects than we pretend to, to decide how far 
this may be the case or not. It would require a person, like 
Sir William Hamilton, minutely acquainted with the whole 
range of metaphysical inquiry in all its bearings,—with all the 
systems which have been brought forward in all its depart- 
ments,—with the relative meaning of the various terminologies 
which successive writers, especially amongst the Germans, have 
adopted. Such a knowledge would require a mind supremely 
devoted to such pursuits; whilst our lot has been to pursue 
these inquiries in the midst of other avocations, and more con- 
genial objects. But still we do venture to say that Dr. Hickok 
has made out a good prima facie case, and that his processes of 
investigation appear original, based upon sound principles, and 
deserving careful examination, in spite of the manifold defects 
of his style, which at first sight gives the impression that he is 
but a dealer in pompous and pedantic nothings. And if it 
should appear that he has established some definite landmarks 
in the ever-shifting sea of metaphysics, he will have rendered 
good service to all speculative inquirers. The difficulty in 
making his labours available will be, first, in getting persons to 
comprehend his meaning in the affected and obscure style which 
he has created for himself; and then, supposing that he has 
really fixed some principles, in getting speculative inquirers to 
acquiesce in any settled principles. Unfortunately, in every 
succeeding generation there is some individual of marked cha- 
racter and original turn of mind, who has a tendency to the 
formation of abstract principles, and sufficient confidence in his 
own impressions,—without any sufficient acquaintance with the 
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previous history of philosophy,—whose enthusiasm impels him 
to give his views to the world, and to strive to influence the 
current of thought in his day. Such a man carries away large 
numbers of minds,—first, by the force of his own character; 
secondly, by the attachment they acquire to his system from 
the very difficulty they have had in comprehending it; thirdly, 
by the fact that, after all, they never reach to the bottom of his 
system, and therefore have always something to look forward 
to. And so he unsettles all previous habits of thought, and 
influences by sympathy and contact the thinking minds of his 
day, and yet perhaps obtains only a temporary establishment 
for any system of his own. Such was Des Cartes and his 
follower Locke ; such was Kant; such Gioberti has striven to 
be; and perhaps might have been, if he had not so mixed him- 
self up in the political agitation of his day, as to leave him no 
time to complete his philosophical works. The result is, that 
system after system obtains a temporary popularity, only to 
be supplanted by something newer. ‘The further result seems 
to be, that nothing is ever settled; that the ancient disputes are 
ever reappearing under new aspects,—that men are continually 
bringing forward as new, opinions which date from before the 
days of Socrates. What the remedy is to be we scarcely know; 
but we do think something desirable to prevent this study 
from continuing to be the ever-shifting quicksand which it has 
hitherto been, since the days of Des Cartes ;—to prevent it 
from being constantly opened up afresh, and constantly made 
the field for ingenious speculations by men who seem to think 
themselves inspired, and build up systems upon oracles of which 
they are the sole prophets and interpreters. ‘To this is due, we 
fear, a large portion of the infidelity at present abroad under 
the guise of Christianity, as well as that which goes to over- 
throw and uproot it altogether. And we much doubt whether 
this tendency is to be met by ignoring metaphysics altogether, 
as seems to be the rule in English education,—and whether it 
would not be much better if a resolute and careful examination 
of its whole field of inquiry were entered into by men of the 
sound sense, diligence, accurate information, and true Christian 
faith, which we are happy to know is the general character of 
the body of instructors in our Universities. Whether it would 
be desirable to make these subjects a part of the Undergraduate 
course we do not feel quite confident ; because we doubt whe- 
ther the mind is during that period sufficiently matured to 
pursue such studies to advantage. But we do desire to see 
some man who has received the training of an English Univer- 
sity, and well read in Aristotle and Plato, who shall have 
leisure and inclination to devote himself to a thorough investi- 
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gation of the whole series of subjects, which go by the names 
of Psychology, Ontology, and Ideology,—and endeavour to ascer- 
tain the limits of the science,—what it can establish and what it 
cannot; and to settle some landmarks beyond the power of 
reasonable dispute. It is evident that philosophy, so called, is 
now making great efforts to override the whole field of human 
inquiry, and especially to seize upon theology; and it is equally 
evident that it is an antichristian philosophy. Shall we leave 
the field open to her, and entrench ourselves in faith? Or shall 
we endeavour to see what of truth she has with her, and what 
of falsehood ; and endeavour to establish the truth and to expose 
the falsehood? We are inclined to think the latter the better 
course. No real truth can be hostile to the Gospel. On the 
contrary, all real truth is from God, and must, when rightly 
understood, stand by and confirm the truth of the Gospel. 

We were in hopes, some time since, that a person so qualified 
had entered on the task, when we saw advertised the work 
which stands last at the head of this article; and our disap- 
pointment was great when we found that it was little more than 
a rifacciamento of the ill-understood (or incomprehensible) 
theory of Gioberti. To the title of ‘Christian Metaphysics,’ the 
work of Dr. Hickok might advance a much better claim. 

With regard to the work of Gioberti, his ‘Introduction to 
Philosophy,’ it is extremely difficult to express an opinion; 
because (speaking with the utmost seriousness) we have a 
great difficulty in deciding, upon internal evidence alone, 
whether it was the product of asane mind. The excitement 
visible throughout ; the lofty tone in which he passes judgment 
upon others, and pours forth his own ‘ utterances ;’ the viru- 
lence with which he treats some who differ from him, combined 
with the obscurity and dreaminess of the opinions expressed ; 
the extraordinary nature of the premises he assumes, and his 
dogmatism, not the less arrogant from his entire unconscious- 
ness,—all these things on the one hand, and, on the other, his 
acuteness, depth, information, and power of argument, leave 
us much at a loss to discover whether the author was in his 
sober senses or not. Yet the respect in which he was held, 
manifested at his recent funeral, and the reputation his philo- 
sophical writings enjoy on the continent of Europe, would lead 
us to suppose that the fault must be in ourselves. 

We are, however, far from thinking that nothing is to be 
learned from him, and shall proceed to give a brief abstract 
of his views, so far as we have been enabled to comprehend them. 

He conceives that the source of all human knowledge is in 
God; and that it is one whole, and in a manner identical with 
God Himself; and the name which he gives it is ‘ L’ Idéa,’ or 
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Thought. This Divine Thought is communicated to man in 
proportion as he is capable of receiving it; and it is ‘the light 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world.’ 
Man receives it by means of his reason, which is capable of 
directly beholding it; and this direct beholding (or intuition) 
of the ‘Idea,’ is the origin and first cause of all the knowledge 
of natural things which the mind of man possesses. It is 
innate, inasmuch as it rises to the mind at the same moment as 
the thought which apprehends it; but it does not rise within 
the mind, but enters it from without. Its mark is evidency, of 
which there are various degrees. It is the principle of know- 
ledge to the human mind, from the very first exercise of its 
powers as a thinking being. 

The similarity of this view to that of Plato, revived and 
modified by Malebranche and Leibnitz, is sufficiently evident. 

But this direct intuition of the Divine Thought by the reason, 
although the origin of all thoughts in the soul, is by itself but 
inchoate and imperfect. In order to render it available, it 
requires that this intuition should be reflected on; and this can 
be done only by means of language; for man cannot reflect on 
and (so‘to speak) repeat the original intuition, except by means 
of language, which renders determinate what was before imper- 
fect. For this purpose language was given to man; and by 
means of language God originally reveals to man that which He 
has caused him to behold by internal and direct intuition ; and 
by means of language this same revelation is repeated and 
carried on from generation to generation; and by the same 
medium, employed analogically, the knowledge of the Divine 
Thought is more and more revealed. Yet language is not the 
cause of human knowledge, nor is it, in the case of ordinary 
knowledge, the medium of the exhibition of the Divine Thought 
to the mind (for that shines immediately upon the mind), but 
it is the occasion of its being completely revealed. 

For the purposes of ordinary and natural knowledge, this 
combination of intuition with language is the method ordained : 
but supernatural knowledge can be conveyed only by means of 
language; and divine truths are not seen by intuition, but 
believed. Yet all knowledge of every kind has its source in 
the Divine Thought, and consists of such views of it as the 
individual is capable of. 

Besides reason, which is capable of beholding the Divine 
Thought, man has likewise internal and spiritual feelings or 
emotions, which are modifications of the mind, and preserved by 
feeling ; and, in addition, he possesses material and eaternal feel- 
ings, having reference to the properties of bodies, and perceived 
by sensation and the outward senses. The ordinary range of 
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modern metaphysics is confined to these internal and external 
feelings; and it is a common error to substitute the internal 
feeling as a first principle, instead of that which is apprehended 
by the reason through direct intuition, and revealed to the soul 
by language and reflection. It is likewise an equally common 
error to substitute reflection on these internal and external feel- 
ings for reason, as the initiatory instrument of that knowledge 
which is the basis of philosophy. (Here he is evidently alluding 
to Locke and his followers.) But it is by the view or intuition 
of the Divine Thought that meaning is given to these various 
feelings external and internal, and to the various sensible 
objects by which we are surrounded. 

The basis of all knowledge is the knowledge of being ; yet not 
of an abstract idea, but of the concrete Personal Being, God 
Himself, acting as a cause and producing ewistences, who is in 
fact the only being, because He alone has being in Himself. The 
knowledge of this Being is gained by revelation, by means of 
the written word, wherein He declares Himself—‘ 1 am that I 
am ;’ and the mind beholds Him and has Him made known to 
it internally, through the reason, independently of all external 
sensations. : 

God being the only Being, all other things are only existences; 
and man learns from the revealed word that the one Being 
created existences; not that He extends Himself into these 
various manifestations (as Hegel teaches); not that He causes 
these existences to emanate from Himself, as other Pantheists 
teach; but that He creates them. Man thus learns their proper 
nature; viz. that they are distinct, individual, real things, 
having a kind of personality ; that it is the act of creation which 
gives them this reality and individuality ; and that it is only by 
the fact of their being created that their reality is assured to 
us: that, in short, nothing but the act of creation could assure 
to us the reality of external things. 

Gioberti holds, moreover, that all our knowledge of philosophy 
must begin with a knowledge of being and existences, and their 
relation to each other; and that not of abstract being or 
abstract existence, but of one concrete Being, and of many 
concrete individual existences; and he thinks that the Divine 
Thought gives us a knowledge of the latter by a direct view of 
them, which gives life and meaning to all our sensations and 
feelings in connexion with them. 

He likewise teaches that principles of knowledge are objective, 
eternal, and absolute; that they are not the creation of the 
mind, nor sought out by it, but that they present themselves to 
the mind unsought, and are first truths,—the foundation of 
other truths. 
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He teaches that the permanent possession of the Divine 
Thought depends in a degree on man himself; that he may rebel 
against it, and thus fail to receive it, and fall into error. He 
teaches that it is by the participation of it that individuals 
possess a moral personality ; that it is the vital principle, and 
that if it were entirely withdrawn the consequence would be 
annihilation: that inasmuch as the Divine Thought creates and 
governs the universe, it is the soul of the world; inasmuch as 
it dwells in men’s minds, it is knowledge ; inasmuch as it 
actuates, produces, determines, and classifies the powers of 
nature, it is the generic and specific essence of things; that the 
basis of generality is the Divine Being Himself, having in Him- 
self the ideas of all possible things, and the power of giving 
effect to those ideas. Here again Plato has evidently been the 
suggester. 

It has taken us a good deal of pains and thought to extract 
these views from the diffuseness and desultoriness of Gioberti, 
and to clothe them in intelligible English; and after all there 
is much that is dreamy and mystical about them. But at least 
these thoughts are worthy of consideration ;—that when we 
attempt to philosophize we should not neglect revelation ; that, 
when God has made known to us anything in regard to Himself, 
or to the human soul, or to the origin of existing things, it is 
folly to ignore it altogether; that the truer wisdom is to endea- 
vour to ascertain its meaning, to see what conclusions legiti- 
mately follow from it, and to govern and check all our other 
knowledge by what we thus learn. We are aware that it will 
be said that the Scriptures were not written to teach Psycho- 
logy or Ontology; but still if they do directly teach portions of 
them, or even distinctly imply them, as religion is necessarily 
more or less metaphysical, we think it folly to cast aside what 
seems clearly narrated. Thus the declarations contained in 
Scripture concerning the nature of God, should govern all our 
metaphysical discussions which involve the consideration of the 
Divine nature; the recognition of man’s nature as threefold, 
‘body, soul, and spirit,’ should lead us to put a meaning on 
those terms, and regulate our classification of human powers 
accordingly ; and (what is more important than this last, but 
seems to be altogether ignored in modern metaphysics) the 
action of spirits, both holy and depraved, on the human mind, 
as the source of ideas and emotions, ought to be fully recognised 
and taken into account, even if we should think it reverent not 
to discuss this influence in detail. 

We are quite aware that some, so-styled, philosophers ‘call 
in question or deny the reality of this spiritual influence; 
but that is no reason why we, who are more certain of it than 
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of most of the so-called doctrines of psychology and ontology, 
should renounce that certainty, or suffer it to be forgotten, 
merely out of compliment to the name of philosophy. What 
has philosophy done by herself for the practical science of the 
human mind? What has she settled, that she should be sup- 
posed entitled to sit in judgment upon revelation? In spite, 
therefore, of the arrogant, oracular tone of Gioberti, we feel 
indebted to him for drawing the attention of the Christian phi- 
losopher to the duty of causing Divine Revelation to govern and 
control all his speculations on every subject on which it can be 
a fitting guide. 

There is also another point in which he appears to us worthy 
of attention, i.e. on the great importance of language as a 
divine agent for forming our minds. Kant spoke of space and 
time as necessary forms of human thought. We regard num- 
ber and causation as equally necessary and unavoidable for 
all sound minds. But it seems to be forgotten that the ten- 
dencies to the formation of language, although not universal in 
their manner of operation, are universal in the necessity they 
impose upon all men to cast their thoughts into the mould of 
the language they customarily speak. ‘Thus those in whose 
language there is a dual number must necessarily attend more 
than others to the fact that two agents, and not more, have 
acted in certain cases. Those in whose language the words 
are broken up into minute fragments, which never coalesce or 
suffer crasis (as is the case with the North American Indians), 
cannot avoid thinking more slowly (both from the length of the 
words and the stereotyped distinctness of the ideas) than those 
whose language is more close and compact, like the English ; 
nor can they avoid a more minute analysis of thought. So 
again, the different masses of ideas which are variously com- 
bined into words in different languages, and the different di- 
rections of thought which have created the various shades of 
signification of the same words, must necessarily direct the 
mind into different channels of thought, in consequence of these 
relations of words and the ideas they represent in different 
languages. In nothing is this more evident than in studying 
philosophical treatises in different languages,—Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, English,—especially when we attempt to ren- 
der from one language into another. No one word or form of 
expression seems capable of being rendered invariably into a 
corresponding word or form of expression in another language. 
The reason is, that every word embraces and leaves out 
some idea or ideas which the corresponding word in another 
language omits and comprises. It necessarily follows that, 
from the laws of association of ideas by means of words, 
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men’s thoughts arrange themselves differently. It cannot be 
otherwise. 

One result of this seems unavoidable, viz. that we can never 
have a universal philosophy of the human mind. Supposing 
an English or a German writer to have treated even a branch 
of the subject satisfactorily, when his book comes to be read by 
a foreigner, it will awake a series of associated thoughts in bis 
mind, quite different from the intention of the author, purely in 
consequence of the different extent of meaning of some single 
word. And thence conclusions will be drawn, not only beyond 
the sense of the author, but sometimes quite contrary to it. 
Then the theory of Condillac, that all our thoughts and feelings 
are nothing but transformed sensations, is justly suspected by 
Brown to have arisen from his combining with Locke’s views 
the meaning of the word sentir, which signifies not only to 
perceive with the sense, but also to perceive with the under- 
standing, or intellect ; just as a similar ambiguity in the word 
aic@nars led another writer to assert a similar doctrine. Thus, 
again, conscience in French, includes not only what in English we 
express by the same name, but also that which we express by 
consciousness ; and when used in the latter sense will sometimes 
be supposed to be taken in the former. In short, it is all but 
impossible for a person to think accurately in two different 
languages. This appears strikingly in the life of Blanco White, 
who long felt that he was a stranger in English society, from 
the two-fold impossibility of accurately apprehending all that 
was said, and accurately expressing in English his own thoughts. 
And when by long residence he had surmounted these diffi- 
culties, he found a corresponding difficulty in bringing himself 
again to think and express himself accurately in Spanish. 

So that language (we mean the structure of each particular 
language) is a bond, imposed on our minds by its Author, 
from which no one can escape, and which, equally with the 
structure of the mind in other respects, constrains us to cast 
our thoughts in particular moulds. It therefore follows that 
any system of psychology which overlooks these facts must be 
defective ; and Gioberti again deserves our thanks for drawing 
our attention, both directly and indirectly, to the important 
function of language in moulding our minds. 

But the particular point of view in which he especially re- 
garded it, is equally true and important, viz. that all languages 
possess features in common, which give definiteness to the ideas 
which (in whatever manner) God thinks proper to convey to 
them. All languages have the substantive, the adjective, the 
verb, the words of qualification to all these. All languages 
therefore necessitate the mind to consider some things as 
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distinct, and perhaps as permanent existences, and others as 
appendages, accidental and transitory; some things as agents, 
others as acted upon. 

But it is time that we should bring these observations to a 
close. Metaphysics still require a systematic writer, well trained 
by the strict discipline of an English university, with the learn- 
ing and acuteness of Hamilton or Cousin, with the religious 
principles of Gioberti and Dr. Hickok, and with the plain 
common-sense and lucid style of Reid and Stewart, or, still 
better as to style, of Smith, the translator of Fichte. That 
such a person might be found we think from the published 
writings of Dr. Whewell, the most metaphysical, perhaps, of 
our non-metaphysical writers; especially if he would condescend 
to render his style less eaaiedl. It is not that we object to 
fix the meaning of words, or even, if absolutely necessary, to 
coin new words. Possibly our language may still, in some 
degree, be in the condition in which Cicero found his own in 
respect to philosophical language. But we do think that 
scientific men of all classes are too apt to use strange words 
when ordinary ones would answer the purpose equally well. 
Not that we suppose Dr. Whewell the only existing person 
competent to the task, but that we do not remember another 
person who is equally well qualified, who would have weight 
enough to stamp an imprimatur at once on any work he might 
produce which was worthy of the subject. 
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‘A writer of the school of Miss Austen’ is a much-abused 
phrase, applied now-a-days by critics who, it is charitable to 
suppose, have never read Miss Austen’s works, to any female 
writer who composes dull stories without incident, full of level 
conversation, and concerned with characters of middle life. 
The simple difference between the great writer whose name is 
thus misused and those who are said to resemble her is, that 
she has genius and they have none. In this great quality, in- 
deed, the writer now before us more nearly approaches Miss 
Austen than any other of her so-called school. But because 
she has genius, that is, because she is original, she belongs to 
no schoo! but her own; she is entitled to a separate place and a 
distinct description; and whether we rank her high or low in 
the literary commonwealth, at least we shall set her by herself 
as an independent author, not unlikely to be imitated, but cer- 
tainly free from the charge of being an imitator herself. It is 
indeed only in the sense of imitation that such things as schools 
can exist at all in literature. A great man will have a host of 
servile followers, who will catch his peculiarities, and, at humble 
distance, imitate his style; but this is hardly what is meant by 
persons belonging to his school. It is also true that every 
great genius leaves the impress of his mind upon the literature 
of his own period, and of succeeding times, and that minds ap- 
parently the most dissimilar are commonly or unconsciously 
subject to his influence. Wordsworth, for instance, wrought a 
change in English literature; Mr. Tennyson is full of him; and 
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even the third Canto of ‘Childe Harold’ owes not a little to 
the ‘ Excursion.’ Yet we should never think of calling Mr. 
Tennyson, as it would be absurd to call Lord Byron, a poet of 
the school of Wordsworth. Except, therefore, so far as a writer 
distinctly imitates, or is unconsciously influenced by another, 
we doubt the existence of any literary relation which justifies 
the phrase of belonging to a school. It is a loose and inexact 
expression, which, having crept into modern criticism, saves the 
trouble of minute analysis by the use of a vague analogy, and, 
worthless for all critical purposes, may often seriously mislead 
the literary historian. Conceive some future Sismondi, reading 
English as a foreign language, and endeavouring to discover in 
the poetry of Wordsworth and Southey any one common quality, 
which might explain the fact of their contemporaries having 
been led to class them together in a school! 

We shall not, therefore, assert the author before us to be a 
disciple of Miss Austen; though undoubtedly her books, and 
the books of many others also, would never have been written 
as they are but for the existence of ‘ Persuasion’ and ‘ Mansfield 
Park.’ Miss Austen taught her countrywomen where to look 
for materials of fiction, and in what style of writing the finest 
qualities of female intellect, delicate observation, refined de- 
scription, easy and graceful conversation, simple and pathetic 
tenderness, might find their widest scope and most legitimate 
development. The novel of character, as opposed to the novel 
of incident, is that of which Miss Austen may be considered the 
foundress, as perhaps her writings are the greatest example; 
and to the development of character, and the interest thereby 
created, Miss Yonge, the young lady now under review, has 
devoted herself, from her earliest and most childish publications, 
to the beautiful and mature tale which stands last in the list at 
the head of this paper. ‘This is hardly a fitting opportunity, 
nor, if it were, have we either time or space to go into the 
question as to superiority between these two great divisions. 
Perhaps, with Sir Roger de Coverley, we might arrive at the 
safe conclusion, that ‘ much is to be said on both sides.’ At 
present, the tide is setting against incident and romance. We 
forget that it is possible that stories of character may foster an 
oversharpness of observation jowards others, and a morbid self- 
introspection, that may easily degenerate into weak sentiment- 
alism. We perhaps somewhat too hastily discard books, which, 
without attempting to teach young readers to be men, fill their 
minds with graceful fancies, and allow them to become men, 
without thinking of themselves at all. Our author’s books, 
however, have this great merit, that though constantly con- 
cerned with character, and often minute in its delineation, the 
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moral intended to be inculcated is for the most part left to in- 
ference and reflection; the facts speak for themselves, and the 
lesson, if sometimes obvious, is never obtrusive. 

In this and in some respects besides, she resembles, as much 
as in others she differs from, the great writer to whose school, 
as we have said, she does mot belong. Like Miss Austen, her 
present power and genius could hardly have been gathered 
from her first essays. ‘Margin Abbey’ gave slight promise of 
‘Emma’ or ‘ Persuasion.’ The comparatively uninteresting and 
yet sharp-natured characters in ‘ Abbey Church’ could hardly 
have been expected to expand into the mingled strength and 
tenderness of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Miss Austen’s career 
was brief, though brilliant; we trust that in this respect Miss 
Yonge’s may be very different. She has gradually increased in 
power from her earliest publication; and beautiful as her last 
work is, there is no reason to believe it is the best that she 
can do. With gifts like hers, and a life before her, we may 
reasonably expect her to take her place in the foremost ranks of 
our female authors. 

Her mode of producing effect, the means she employs to 
convey the idea of the characters she creates, are such as must 
improve in ease and power with exercise and time. She is in 
these, also, more like Miss Austen than any other of our distin- 
guished female writers. She does not work by means of elo- 
quent description and polished epigrams, like Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton ; nor by poet and striking scenes, as Mrs. Marsh and 
Miss Mulock. Even the authoress of ‘ Mary Barton’ and ‘ Ruth,’ 
though she makes her incident subordinate to her characterisa- 
tion, yet develops character chiefly by incident, and that some- 
times of a startling and romantic kind. There is nothing of 
this sort in Miss Yonge’s writings. She scarcely ever describes, 
and her incidents are always simple and ordinary. The effect 
she desires to produce is the result of a vast number of little 
delicate touches, now in conversation, now dropped by the way, 
in the most natural and apparently inartificial manner. he | 
are felt in the aggregate rather than remembered in detail. 
Living and moving men and women, as all her characters are, 
singularly distinct and varied, so that we should know any of 
them if we met them in the street, and should never for a 
moment mistake one of them for another, it would be difficult 
to say why we knew them, by what peculiar feature we iden- 
tified them, or to what particular page of the author’s books we 
traced our conception. In some respects she reminds us of 
Richardson, the great master in this kind. Tiresome as his 
novels are to read, the reiteration of his minute strokes is won- 
derfully effective in the end; and with all their defects, they 
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leave a distinctness of impression, which we fail to receive from 
many a more highly gifted and more attractive writer. We 
should do Miss Yonge great injustice if we said simply that she 
wrote like Richardson. If she has not his power, neither has 
she his tediousness nor his vulgarity. But they agree so far as 
this,—that in neither does there appear to be any attempt to 
conceive a character upon principles of philosophy, and develop 
it according to any theory of metaphysics. Certainly in Miss 
Yonge there is no attempt at the philosophical novel. She has 
studied character closely, and she gives her imagination free 
and healthy play, and the result is a series of sketches, which 
are indeed philosophical, but only because they are natural; 
and which teach deep lessons, because they are pictures of that 
real life which has enough to teach to those who will observe 
and listen to it. 

Although, however, her characters are thoroughly natural; 
and drawn just as they would present themselves in actual 
society, they are not all delineated with the same pleasure and 
satisfaction. There is an evident delight in the drawing of some 
of them, a belief in their reality, an enthusiasm for their good- 
ness and beauty, which as clearly are not felt for other charac- 
ters. In this she widely differs from Miss Austen ; and if this 
heartiness and personal zest, revealed with perfect simplicity, 
add a certain moral charm to her writings, in the severe judg- 
ment of criticism they must be allowed to detract somewhat — 
from her intellect and genius. It is not, as we think, that Miss 
Austen was herself without the enthusiasm which she can so 
abundantly kindle in her readers, but she was too great an artist, 
and exercised far too severe a self-control, to allow it to appear 
in her works. In the perfect mirror of her mind, each image 
was reflected with entire and equal accuracy, and was delineated 
by her language with the same unerring distinctness, the same 
absence of all apparent effort, the same easy and tranquil satis- 
faction. Narrative, description, conversation, succeed each other 
with the same impassive serenity, and produce their powerful 
effect almost as if they could not help it. Miss Austen’s own 
character could as little be gathered from her novels, as (to com- 
pare her with the greatest) we can identify the man Shakspeare 
with the villany of Iago, the wit of Falstaff, the cruelty of King 
Richard, or the purity of Imogen. This will be always one 
great, though not the only test, of the presence of genius and 
imagination. And in this respect, it must be confessed, there 
is a wide difference between the writings of Miss Yonge, and 
those of the authors we have just mentioned. For it would be 
easy enough to collect from her tales the temper of her mind 
and the ies of her belief, even if she had not distinctly 
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recorded them in the two elementary historical works at the 
head of this article. Nor, inasmuch as genius is not the most 
precious thing on earth, nor artistic perfection the highest object, 
would we desire the absence of her opinions, or the expression 
of them in a less decided manner, however they may sometimes 
reveal the authoress in her characters, and occasionally differ 
widely from those which we entertain ourselves. Amiable, high- 
minded, profoundly religious, as she shows herself to be, we can 
forgive prejudices which are never low or mean, and admire an 
enthusiasm which is always lofty, if sometimes uninformed. Her 
opinions are essentially of the past, and she carries the principle 
of loyalty to the farthest point (perhaps beyond it) at which it is 
consistent with independence and freedom. Church and State, 
as in the old time, mutually absorb each other in her creed; and 
the divinity of the sovereign, the religious duty of submission, 
the probable sin of any resistance to authority, the danger of an 
inquiring spirit, are amongst the prominent topics of her teaching, 
whether direct, as in her historical judgments, or indirect, as in 
the drawing of her imaginary characters. In her writing, indeed, 
there is no offensive air of assumed superiority ; reverence and 
submission are not taught as virtues from which the teacher 
may herself be free ; nor is the Bible treated, as it is sometimes 
said to be, as ‘ a useful book for the lower classes.’ The entire 
sincerity, no less than the good taste of Miss Yonge, preserve 
her from such grave mistakes. But she is a thorough Tory. 
A radical in politics, or a dissenter in religion, would receive 
small mercy at her hands. So hearty and thorough oing is her 
sympathy with characters whom she admires, that her judicial 
faculty is, in some cases, suspended. It would be, for instance, 
evidently dangerous, in discussing with her the character of 
Charles I., to allude to Strafford, or to suggest a doubt as to the 
perfect honesty of the Naseby letters. In this, and other matters, 
she acts upon her own principles; believing what she has been 
told, she can see no reason why other people should not hear 
and believe it also. Generally she has been told what is true, 
and has lived in communion with authorities, which we, at least, 
are not disposed to question. Mr. Keble’s religious poetry, 
for example, is ever present to her mind, and is perpetually 
quoted by all her good characters; and the class of books 
with which she is most familiar, and the thoughts of which we 
find occasionally reproduced in her own, are such as that 
admirable person, as we trust also our own readers, would 
thoroughly approve. From the writings of one thus educated, 
and of a mind thus naturally reverent and devout, it is impos- 
sible to rise without feelings of hearty liking for the author, 
and respect for her character and opinions. We are not 
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now speaking of qualities purely intellectual. With these she 
has, indeed, des abundantly gifted, but the possession of intel- 
lect alone is no guarantee against its abuse. 

It may be, however, and we think it is so, that the existence 
of feelings and opinions so strong as hers may, to some extent, 
interfere with the confidence which we ought to have in any 
one who undertakes to instruct our children in the history of 
their own, and in that of other countries, True, that elementary 
history has, for the most part, been written hitherto with as 
much irreligion as falsehood. The spirit of Hume, and the 
influence of his great but untrue work, has been widely and 
fatally felt. Well might a distinguished man exclaim, that ‘his- 
tory must be re-written on Church principles!’ But in histo- 
rical tales and youthful histories, he bes lately been taken more 
literally at his word than he would have himself approved. For 
history ought not to be written for any special purpose. The 
temptation, already to most minds strong enough to distort and 
misrepresent facts in favour of their own opinions, and to judge 
too hardly of the characters of those who are opposed to them, 
becomes absolutely irresistible if it presents itself clothed in a 
religious garment, and recommended by the most solemn sanc- 
tion. Strong feeling and determined opinion are not the best 
qualifications for an historian, nor ought history to be made the 
vehicle for conveying views. The views may be right, and his- 
tory may be consistent with them, but history must not be 
written for the purpose of enforcing them. 

The historical works of Miss Yonge are, to some extent, 
obnoxious to this line of observation. Written by a person of 
very definite views, they bear, throughout, the impress of the 
author’s opinions ; she neither conceals nor disguises them, and 
the teacher who uses her volumes has, therefore, fair and ample 
warning ; nor, as we said of her stories, do her-sentiments ever 
appear in a shape that is offensive, or inconsistent with the most 
entire uprightness and sincerity. They appear scarcely at all 
in the ‘ Landmarks of History,’ a book of remarkable ability and 
value. Fora luminous and interesting sketch of ancient history, 
accurate enough for use in schools, and lively enough to keep 
the dullest classes awake, we know of no book to be compared 
to it. It is by no means easy, as any one must know, to tell the 
requisite amount of facts in a small volume, and to avoid an 
amount of dryness which shall make the volume unreadable. 
Heeren and Keightly have tried and failed. Without attempting 
quite so much, Miss Yonge has at least perfectly succeeded. 
Her book is full of facts, accurately stated, and is so written 
as to be agreeable reading to any one who may take it up. 
Throughout it, moreover, the judgments are as fair as the narra- 
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tive is lively. Her purity and moral elevation have preserved 
her from the snares of hero-worship, while the romance and 
imagination of her nature have left no noble action unnoticed, 
nor any lofty character uncomprehended, or without due honour. 

Nor are we about to deny to the ‘ Kings of England,’ the book 
most open to the remarks we made above, the praise to which 
it is justly entitled, of being, upon the whole, the best intro- 
duction to English history which has hitherto appeared. ‘The 
most popular youthful history has been, of late years, that 
bearing the name of Mrs. Markham, and the ‘ Kings of England’ 
is more original and independent, better in tone, and far more 
to be relied upon than those clever volumes. As in the ‘Land- 
marks of History,’ the narrative is clear and the style vigorous ; 
and as in that book, an interest almost personal is created and 
maintained by the skill with which the annals of a period are 
connected with the lives of the leading men, and history is 
treated as a series of remarkable characters no less than as a 
succession of events. This book, therefore, is also a good one; 
and we have spoken of Miss Yonge’s historical deficiencies only 
because we feel she might have made it better, and because, in 
recommending it on the whole, we by no means desire to sub- 
scribe to all the political opinions or personal judgments expressed 
in the course of it. Great liberality should always be exercised 
in these matters, and it is to the credit both of the Committee 
of Council and of the Episcopal School Association in America, 
that they should have concurred in adopting a book, from the 
whole of which those bodies must occasionally differ, as widely 
as they do from each other. They have, however, set an 
example which, in our humble measure, we desire to follow. 

It is not necessary to qualify, even so far as this, the terms of 
approbation in which we can speak of the whole series of her 
works of fiction. They differ, indeed, in merit and in ability. 
They are written with various objects, and are not all addressed 
to minds of the same age or class. Yet they have all a family 
likeness; are stamped with a common character, and marked 
with the same literary excellences and defects; the defects 
cee gins 28a and becoming more and more faint and un- 
important, as her judgment matures and her powers strengthen. 
The first in our series, ‘Langley School,’ was, we believe, published 
after ‘Abbey Church,’ but is the slightest in construction, and 
addresses the most youthful audience. It is a set of sketches of 
character from the girls and boys in a village school, each cha- 
racter affording some moral lesson of warning or encouragement. 
There is just so much connected story as may supply a kind of 
framework, as it were, to keep the book together. The grace 
and life of it are remarkable ; with all its simplicity it is never 
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bald, and though there is really nothing which a young child 
could not understand and enjoy, the truth and nature of it, and 
occasionally the tenderness of feeling, are such as children of 
larger growth may appreciate and admire. ‘There is a sketch of 
a gentle yet high-spirited boy, one Philip, which, though little 
more than an outline, seems to be the first idea of the most 
perfect and beautiful character in the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe.’ 

We confess to having thought ‘ Abbey Church’ unsatisfactory 
when we first read it years ago; nor, on reperusing it for the 
purpose of this article, have we found reason to distrust our early 
impression. It is more than a child’s book, and is very clever, 
the characters well imagined, and keenly discriminated; the 
dialogue generally vivacious, and the moral teaching at once 
sensible and elevating. Yet the result is not pleasing. There 
is an over-sharpness of observation, a want of repose in the 
conversations, and an occasional pedantry in the display of 
various learning (as, for instance, in making two young girls 
discuss early history, through some pages, when undressing for 
the night), which all reveal the unpractised author, wanting in 
ease and self-restraint, and wanting, consequently, in the power 
of commanding the attention of the reader and attracting his 
sympathies. Yet, if a comparative failure, it was a failure of 
great promise, and such as none but a writer of power would 
have been able to make. 

Considerable improvement was manifest in ‘ Scenes and Cha- 
racters,’ her next publication. A greater variety of character, 
more humour, a better constructed and more elaborate plot were 
to be found, blended with all the talent and good feeling which, 
in spite of its many deficiencies, had separated the earlier and less 
successful production from the crowd of books written for young 
children, which the press has so long teemed with. This was a 
striking book ; and no one could read the characters of ‘ Honest 
Phyl’ and ‘ Lilias Mohun’ without feeling that the author had 
great capacity for such delineation; that she was far, indeed, 
above the region of commonplace, and had thoughts and an 
expression of her own. Perhaps, a little want of tenderness 
was to be felt, even with the undeniably high and religious tone 
which the book displayed. Too much prominence was given to 
acute remark and a good-tempered censoriousness,—the danger 
to which, as we have observed, stories of this kind are peculiarly 
opeu. Through great part of the volume the children are 
induced to believe that their father is about to contract a second 
and somewhat ill-assorted marriage; and though they are mis- 
taken, and the misunderstanding gives rise to a good deal of 
amusement and clever complication, we are not sure that it was 
wise, in a youthful book, to represent children in such an 
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attitude towards their parent; nor that some of the incidents 
can be altogether defended in point of taste. In this book, 
however, as in the former one, the very errors were such as 
none but a clever writer could have committed; and were more 
than atoned for by numerous charming passages of dialogue and 
reflection, such as none but a woman of genius could have con- 
ceived or expressed. 

‘Henrietta’s Wish’ was, we believe, the next of Miss Yonge’s 
stories which appeared in a collected form. No doubt could 
remain, after the publication of this volume, of her power to 
assume and maintain a high place in the literature of this 
country. The story is slight and somewhat uninteresting, but 
the characters, the dialogue, the tenderness and beauty of 
many of the scenes are remarkable. <A gentle, religious person, 
the mother of Henrietta and her brother, is over-persuaded by 
her children, especially her daughter, to give up a quiet secluded 
life, which is suited to her health, and go to live amongst the 
relations of her dead husband, where she is liable to be con- 
stantly excited, and to have a terrible disease increased, which 
is already preying upon her. Her son—fond of her, indeed, but 
impatient of her control, and wilful and high-spirited—gets 
thrown out of a gig, and has a concussion of the brain, which 
nearly costs him his life. Henrietta, also wilful and overbearing, 
adds to her discomfort, and brings on fresh accesses of her 
malady. She dies, leaving her son much the better for the dis- 
cipline he has undergone; but Henrietta quite unchastened. 
With the gradual improvement of her character the book 
concludes. The mother and her children, her brother-in-law, 
uncle Geoffrey, and his wife and daughter, are a set of cha- 
racters that would do honour to any novelist ; so distinct and 
striking in themselves, and combined into so harmonious a 
picture. The thorough knowledge of country life and amuse- 
ments which is displayed, the zest with which the play of 
youthful character is entered into, the reality and vigour of the 
conversations, are delightful. The manner, too, in which, without 
exaggeration or improbability, the mind of the reader is impressed 
with the great importance of keeping watch over our smallest 
actions, and the serious practical evils which follow trom ungo- 
verned tempers, makes the book as useful as it is uncommon. 
How sweet and tender is the following scene. It is just before 
the death of Henrietta’s mother, when her brother Frederick is 
recovering from the danger which his wilfulness had brought 
on him. 

‘ All Fred attempted was the making his long meditated request that he 
might visit his mother, and Uncle Geoffrey undertook to see whether it 
was possible. Numerous messages passed, and at length it was arranged 
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that on Sunday, just before afternoon service, when the house was quiet, his 
uncle should help him to her room, where his aunt would read to them both. 

‘ Frederick made quite a preparation for what was to him a great under- 
taking. He sat counting the hours all the morning; and when at length 
the time arrived, his heart beat so violently, that it seemed to take away 
all the little strength he had. His uncle came in, but waited a few mo- 
ments; then said, with some hesitation, “ Fred, you must be prepared to 
see her a good deal altered.” 

‘ « Yes,” said Fred, impatiently. 

«« And take the greatest care not to agitate her. Can you be trusted ? 
I do not ask it for your own sake.” 

‘“ Yes,” said Fred, resolutely. 

‘« Then come.” 

‘ And in process of time Fred was at her door. There he quitted his 
uncle’s arm, and came forward alone to the large easy clair where she sat 
by the fire side. She started joyfully forward, and soon he was on one 
knee before her, her arms round his neck, her tears dropping on his face, 
and a quiet sense of excessive happiness felt by both. Then rising, he 
sank back into another great chair, which his sister had arranged for him 
close to hers, and too much out of breath to speak, he a eiay A let 
Henrietta make him comfortable there; while holding his mother’s hand 
he kept his eyes fixed upon her, and she, anxious only for him, patted his 
cushions, offered her own, and pushed her footstool towards him. 

‘ A few words passed between Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Langford outside 
the door. 

‘« T still think it a great risk,” said she. 

_ *“ But I should not feel justified in preventing it,” was his answer, 
“‘ only do not leave them long alone.” ‘Then opening the door, he called, 
“ Henrietta, there is the last bell.” And Henrietta, much against her 
will, was obliged to go with him to Church. 

* “ Good-bye, my dear,” said her mother. “ Think of us prisoners in 
the right way at Church, and not in the wrong one.” 

Strangely came the sound of the Church bell to their ears through the 
window, half open to admit the breezy breath of spring; the cawing of the 
rooks and the song of the blackbird came with it; the sky was clear and 
blue, the buds were bursting into life. 

‘ “ How very lovely it is!” added she. 

Fred made a brief reply, but without turning his head to the window. 
His eyes, his thoughts, his whole soul, were full of the contemplation of 
what was to him a thousand times more lovely,—that frail wasted form, 
namely, whose hand he held, The delicate pink colour which Henrietta 
had described was on her cheek, contrasting with the ivory whiteness of 
the rest of her face; the blue eyes shone with a sweet subdued brightness 
under their long black lashes; the lips smiled, though languidly, yet as 
sunnily as ever; the dark hair lay in wavy lines along the sides of her face, 
and but for the helplessness with which the figure rested in the chair, there 
was less outward token of suffering than he had often seen about her,— 
more appearance almost of youth and beauty. But it was not an earthly 
beauty ; there was something about it which filled him with a kind of 
indescribable undefined awe, together with dread of a sorrow towards 
which he shrank from looking. She thought him fatigued with the exertion 
he had made, and allowed him to rest, while she contemplated with pleasure 
even the slight advances which he had already made in shaking off the 
traces of illness. 

‘ The silence was not broken till Aunt Geoffrey came in, just as the last 
stroke of the Church-bell died away, bringing in her hand a fragrant spray 
of the budding sweet-briar. 
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‘ « The bees are coming out with you, Freddy,” said she. ‘“ I have just 
been round the garden watching them revelling in the crocuses.” 

‘« How delicious!” said Mrs. Frederick Langford, to whom she had 
offered the sweet-briar, “ Give it to him, poor fellow, he is quite knocked 
up with his journey.” 

*« O no, not in the least, mamma, thank you,” said Fred, sitting up 
vigorously; “ you do not know how strong I am growing.” And then 
turning to the window he made an effort, and began observing on her 
rook’s nest, as she called it, and her lilac buds. Then came a few more 
cheerful questions and comments on the late notes, and then Mrs. Frederick 
Langford proposed that the reading of the service should begin. 

‘ Aunt Geoffrey, kneeling at the table, read the prayers, and Fred took 
the alternate verses of the Psalms. It was the last day of the month, and 
as he now and then raised his eyes to his mother’s face, he saw her lips 
follow the glorious responses in those psalms of praise, and a glistening in 
her lifted eyes such as he could never forget. 

‘ “ He healeth those that are broken in heart, and giveth medicine to 
heal their sickness, 

’« He telleth the number of the stars, and calleth them all by their 
names.” 

‘ He read this verse as he had done many a time before, without think- 
ing of the exceeding beauty of the manner in which it is connected with 
the former one; but in after years he never read it again without that 
whole room rising before his eyes, and above all his mother’s face. It was 
a sweet soft light, and not a gloom, that rested round that scene in his 
memory ; spring tide sights and sounds; the beams of the declining sun, 
with its quiet spring radiance; the fresh mild air; even the bright fire, 
and the general look of calm cheerfulness which pervaded all around, all 
contend to that impression which never left him. 

‘ The service ended, Aunt Geoffrey read the hymn for the day in the 
“ Christian Year,” and then left them for a few minutes; but, strange as it 
may seem, those likewise were spent in silence, and though there was 
some. conversation when she returned, Fred -took little share in it. Silent 
as he was, he could hardly believe that he had been there more than ten 
minutes, when sounds were heard of the rest of the family returning from 
church, and Mrs, Geoffrey Langford went down to meet them. 

‘In another instant Henrietta came up, very bright and joyous, with 
many kind messages from Aunt Roger. Next came Uncle Geoffrey, who, 
after a few cheerful observations on the beauty of the day, to which his 
sister responded with pleasure, said, “ Now, Freddy, I must be hard- 
hearted; I am coming back almost directly to carry you off.” 

‘ “« So soon!” exclaimed Henrietta. “Am I to be cheated of all the 
pleasure of seeing you together?” 

‘ No one seemed to attend to her; but as soon as the door had closed 
behind his uncle, Fred moved as if to speak, paused, hesitated, then bent 
forward, and shading his face with his hand, said in a low voice, “ Mamma, 
say you forgive me.” } 

‘ She held out her arm, and again he sank on his knee, resting his head 
against her. 

‘« My own dear boy,” said she, “I will not say I have nothing to 
forgive, for that I know is not what you want; but well do you know how 
freely forgiven and forgotten is all that you may ever feel to have been 
against my wish. God bless you, my own dear Frederick!” she added, 
pressing her hand upon his head. “ His choicest blessings be with you 
for ever.” ’—Pp. 259—263. 


Space precludes us from giving other passages, some pathetic, 
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some playful, from this admirable story, which certainly showed 
a great advance in Miss Yonge’s literary power. ‘ Kenneth,’ a 
story of the French retreat from Moscow, appeared about the 
same time; a book, as it seems to us, of still higher merit, and 
justly deserving the popularity which we believe it has attained. 
It was Miss Yonge’s first attempt at the use of exciting inci- 
dents and deep tragedy ; her only effort, as far as we know, to 
delineate the sterner scenes of history ; to leave English scenery, 
and English homes, and draw materials for her fictions from 
her great knowledge and wide experience. We hope it may not 
be her last. A person who can write as the author of this 
book writes, of French society and manners, and who has in her 
dialogue caught so much of the spirit of the best French authors, 
should not allow so profitable a mine to remain unworked. 

The story is a curious one. Two young children lose their 
father, a Scottish Colonel, Lindesay, in the Russian service, at 
the battle of Borodino. Their mother, a silly, but nobly born 
Frenchwoman, marries a French officer of Napoleon’s army 
during their hostile occupation of Moscow. The Frenchman, 
irritated with Kenneth’s sullen opposition to him, leaves him 
behind in the retreat, after knocking him down with his pistol, 
and his little sister Effie, clinging to him in his trouble, is 
deserted also. In their desolation they are noticed by Ney, 
and commended by him to a Colonel de Villaret and his nephew 
Louis, one of those gentle chivalrous characters Miss Yonge 
delights in. They share the horrors of the retreat, and Louis 
dies of starvation, feeding Effie with his last morsel. Nothing 
can be better than this scene :— 


‘“ You must tell my mother the history of to-day’s halt,” said Louis, in 
a voice that, though cheerful, was feeble and drowsy. 

‘QO, when shall we come to her!” sighed Effie. 

‘Tn a few days,” said the Colonel. ‘ Even if we should be disappointed 
in our hopes of a little repose at Wilna, the present state of things cannot 
continue much longer; we must soon be beyond reach of the enemy.” 

‘“T am afraid you are very tired, Louis,” said Effie; observing that he 
sat still on a grave, resting his head on his hand, instead of being, as usual, 
the most active in the arrangements for the night. 

* “Thank you,” replied he, raising his face, while a faint, though still a 
bright smile played on his thin blue lips, and heavy eyelids; “it is lazy in 
me to leave all the trouble to our friends, especially when your brother has 
had so long a march to-day; but Ah! well done, Léon, that is a 
noble faggot; but take care you do not smother the feeble spark which 
Mademoiselle is fanning so carefully.” 

‘ « And see what I have found!” cried Kenneth, triumphantly, as he came 
up with his arms full of rotten thatch, pulled from the roof of a deserted 
hut, which he had been so fortunate as to be the first to discover, and 
throwing it down before the lean and wretched-looking horse. 

‘Ah! Rosinante,” said the Colonel, “I suspect you will fare better 
than we shall to-night. I know of nothing except that oat-cake which you, 
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Louis, saved at breakfast this morning. You could procure nothing more, 
I fear, Léon?” 

‘No, mon Colonel,” replied Léon; ‘I hoped to have had a loaf of bread 
to-day, but it was gone before I came up; and what is worse, there is 
scarcely a drop of the brandy left.” 

‘ “ Well,” said Colonel de Villaret, “let us see whether our comrades 
within can spare us anything.” 

‘The soldiers within the Church had a small supply of food, but not 
more than sufficient for themselves; and neither Colonel de Villaret’s rank, 
his representations of the destitution of his party, nor even his offers of a 
considerable price, would induce them to part with one morsel of their 
provisions. 

‘When the Colonel came back, slowly and sorrowfully, from after his 
fruitless attempt, Louis, for a moment, raised his head with an almost 
famished look of eager expectation; then, when he heard of the failure, let 
it sink down again on the arm which rested on his knee; and Kenneth, 
who alone marked the gesture, remembered that Louis had, that very 
morning, given a portion of his scanty meal to Effie, and reserved another 
part for the evening. It was this single oat-cake that was now to serve 
them all; and so small was it, that every one declared that it was useless 
to divide it, and gave it to Effie, who could scarcely be prevailed on to eat 
it, and offered half to each of her companions in turn. Louis thanked her, 
without looking up: “No, no, eat it yourself; I mean to make rest serve 
instead of food,” said he, stretching himself out on the grave on which he 
had been sitting, and speaking in a weary tone, “I shall sleep soundly— 
good night, Euphémie—good night, uncle—good night, Kenneth”—and, 
lastly, he murmured in a lower, more sleepy voice, ‘‘Good night, mother.” , 

‘The Colonel said, with a smile that had something sad in it, “‘ Poor boy, 
he is asleep already; his dreams are at home. But make haste, it is time 
we all were resting.” 

‘ They then diluted the small remains of the brandy with a far larger 
proportion of heated snow water; and, after drinking it, prepared for their 
short repose. Effie was placed between the fire and the wall of the Church- 
yard—a bed which, six weeks ago, she would have looked on with the 
utmost dismay, but which now gave her an idea of comparative comfort; 
and, rolled carefully in her cloak, with a snow-ball for her pillow, she fell 
sound asleep. 

‘It was about midnight when she was awakened by Kenneth’s cold 
hand, touching her cheek with a tremulous pressure, and then an eager 
kiss as she moved, and opened her eyes. The strange emotion of the 
manner, so different from usual, startled her; and, looking into his face, b 
the pale silvery light of the moon, she saw an expression there whic 
caused her to exclaim, hastily, “‘ What is the matter? Let me see, Kenneth. 
Where are the rest?” 

‘Still he did not move from between her and the others; but, flinging 
a arm round her, he whispered, “Dear Effie, we have had a great 
oss!” 

“« Come, my friend,” said Colonel de Villaret from behind, in a broken 
voice, “ we have no time to spend in mourning. Your sister must mount 
directly, if, indeed, she can yet be awakened.” 

‘Kenneth helped Effie to rise, still keeping his arm round her waist. She 
turned, trembling, and saw the patient horse, held by Léon, at a little dis- 
tance, while Colonel de Villaret hung over the grave, along which lay 
Louis de Chateauneuf, just as he had fallen asleep in the evening, his head 
resting at the foot of the Cross, and his arm thrown round it. His cap had 
been taken off, and his fair hair had fallen in thick masses round his placid 
features, composed as in a tranquil sleep, and scarcely more colourless than 
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they had been from the time she had first known him. “He is asleep !” 
she cried, ‘ You have not tried to waken him.” 

* “Do you think we have not, Euphémie?” said his uncle. “Oh! my 
sister ! my sister! how shall I meet thee?” And he gave way to so violent 
a burst of grief, that Effie shrunk, terrified, to her brother’s side. She 
touched the hand, and almost screamed at the chill it sent through her 
frame, but still she clung to hope, and whispered, “ But, Kenneth, our 
hands are often very cold, and if we rub them with snow “ 

‘ “ It has been tried,” replied Kenneth, “ and it is all in vain. And there 
would be little hope, even if we could have revived him for a moment, 
Every morsel of food, every drop of liquor, is gone.” 

“O Kenneth, how could you make me eat all?” cried she, bursting into 
tears. 

* “ We must go,” said Colonel de Villaret, kissing the icy brow. 

‘ Effie whispered to her brother, “ Cannot we take his mother a lock of 
his hair?” And the Colonel, catching the words, said, ‘Thank you for 
reminding me, my dear; it is the only memorial she will ever have of 
her son,” ’—Pp. 122—126. 





They escape; and after many difficulties they arrive in 
France, where Ney’s patronage promises a distinguished and 
successful career to Kenneth in the French army. But he will 
not join Ney in his desertion of Louis X VIIL., and resisting all 
the persuasions of his French friends, and the desires of his 
gentle and affectionate, but unheroic, little sister, he comes to 
London to his uncle and begins life afresh in this country. 
There is, perhaps, less of elaborate character in this volume 
than in most of Miss Yonge’s stories; incident being more 
relied upon than is usual with her: yet some of the persons are 
beautifully sketched; the two orphans, Louis and his mother, 
Madame de Chateauneuf; and though slighter, General de 
Villaret and Ney himself are very well drawn. The teaching 
of the story is as usual practical and good, and never obtruded 
on us in a sermonizing fashion. The whole of Kenneth’s 
miseries and trials arise from a want of dutifulness towards his 
mother, whom he treats with a contempt and rudeness which 
her silliness accounts for, but does not justify. 

In spirit and variety, however, ‘The Two Guardians’ is certainly 
a still further advance. Here again the scene is laid in English 
society, and chiefly amidst country life: the growing up of a 
family of boys and girls; the different effect upon two orphans 
of their two guardians, one a young high-principled soldier, the 
other an ordinary somewhat vulgar man of the world; the influ- 
ence of one high and noble character upon every one brought 
within the sphere of her influence; these are the sources upon 
which Miss Yonge draws in this volume. There is still a want 
of plot; but the characters are selected from a wider sphere, — 
and painted with a bolder hand. Nothing can be finer than the 
conception of the heroine Marian—an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not free at first from grave faults; yet full 
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of deep feeling and true religion; strongly consistent; winning 
her way, and inspiring hearty affection by her goodness, her 
real kindness, and her entire honesty. Lionel, the blind boy, 
and Caroline his sister, have both a pathetic interest; and 
Gerald, Marian’s brother, is a picture from the life of a good- 
tempered and clever, yet somewhat selfish and consequential, 
Eton boy. But, in truth, a few short sentences cannot by any 
means do justice to the completeness and delicacy of her deline- 
ation ; and the fine shades of alteration which circumstances and 
even lapse of time effect in youthful characters, can hardly be 
expressed in criticism, and must be studied and appreciated in 
the book itself. Few volumes will better repay a careful and 
critical study. 

We have now arrived at the last and by far the ablest of her 
compositions, of which it is difficult to speak in terms which 
will not, to those who have not yet read it, appear exaggerated 
and impossible. It is not that the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe’ is a fault- 
less work. On the contrary, a critical inspection, and a 
thoughtful judgment, will detect many artistic errors in the 
conduct, and some considerable improbabilities in the incidents, 
of the plot. The characters, as always, are not all delineated 
with the same amount of clearness, nor with equal pleasure. 
Nor is the style, though in general excellent, free from those 
defects which, strangely enough in so well-educated a writer as 
Miss Yonge, are frequently to be met with in her pages." But 
it is a book of unmistakeable genius and real literary power; 
a book to make men pause and think, to lift them out of them- 
selves and above the world, and make them, unless they are 
hard-hearted and cold-natured, the wiser and the better for their 
reading. A great man said of Sintram that it was like a very 
solemn sermon. The life and death of Guy, and the widow- 
hood of Amy, in the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ are more affecting and 
far more practically useful than the run of moral treatises or 
pulpit exhortations. No one can read of these two characters 
without longing to be like them. Some at least will turn their 
longing into serious effort. ‘And when I rose I found myself 
in prayer’ would be no unfitting sentence for the frame of mind 
in which most readers of any religious feeling will close this 
striking book. 

The justice of these general remarks will be more apparent 
as we proceed to an examination of the book itself. It com- 
mences with the death of old Sir Guy Morville, and the entrance 





' Miss Yonge is very fond of such expressions as ‘Would you wish for me to 
read :’ ‘ Would you like for me to go,’ &c. They are of perpetual recurrence, and 
appear to be considered by her to be English, which they certainly are not.. So 
pure a writer should beware of such slips of grammar. 
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of his grandson, young Sir Guy, his heir and successor, into the 
family of Mr. and Mrs. Edmonstone ; Mr. Edmonstone being his 
guardian. Three daughters, Laura, Amy, and Charlotte, and a 
son, Charles, make up the family. Philip Morville is a distant 
cousin, a descendant of the brother of the first Morville baronet, 
between whom and the baronet there had been a deadly feud. 
He, however, stands now next in succession to the property to 
the young Sir Guy, and is, throughout the story, his enemy and 
contrast. Indeed, the whole plot turns upon the relentless pre- 
judice and dislike which Philip feels for Guy, and which he 
ee and hastily displays. Guy is one of the most 
eautiful and elevating characters to be met with in fiction. 
Philip, clever and finely conceived, is intensely disagreeable. 
In Guy, the last of a long line of fierce and unprincipled men, 
is represented the grand picture of a man of noble nature, aware 
of his own faults of temper and waywardness, and heartily 
struggling against them with single-minded pure devotion, 
utterly unconscious of his own beauty and holiness; feeling 
only the cloud of wrath always ready to overtake him, and 
oppressed, sometimes even to melancholy, with a sense of the 
multiplied misdeeds of his forefathers, and the expiation that 
may be exacted from their descendant. High-spirited, un- 
selfish, courteous, clever, but with imperfect education, full of 
pure passion and refined enthusiasm, glowing with youthful 
energy and fresh imagination, without a trace of self-conscious- 
ness, full of humility and profoundly religious, Guy is a type, 
but the very best example, of that character which Miss Yonge 
delights to paint, and which might convince even Mr. Digby, 
that his perfect hero does not belong exclusively to the ages of 
faith or chivalry, nor to the communion of the Roman Church. 
Philip, on the other hand, is the pattern boy and man, who 
won prizes at school, who never made a mistake or was guilty 
of a fault, who gave up his college education for the sake of his 
sister; learned, accomplished, judicious, temperate, always looked 
up to in his family, taking the lead in almost every circle where 
he is known, he is wrapped-up in self-esteem, manages every 
one he comes near, interferes and overbears without stint or 
mercy, and though not without good points, is, at bottom, an 
unsufferable coxcomb. Such a nature as Guy’s he is, of course, 
unable to comprehend: while Guy’s want of book knowledge and 
entire simplicity arouse his contempt, the superior wealth and 
position of the young baronet excite his envy, and, unconsci- 
ously to himself, poison his feelings towards him, and warp his 
judgment. Everything that Guy does he distorts and judges 
harshly. Guy’s sharp temper he provokes and worries, his 


cordiality he repels, his simplicity he patronises, his goodness he 
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suspects, his gentleness he outrages, his happiness, for a time, he 
mars. Qn these two characters, and the lovely one of Amabel 
Edmonstone, turns the chief interest of the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe.’ 

Our readers shall see the externals of Guy as Miss Yonge has 
drawn them :— 

‘He had the unformed look of a growing boy, and was so slender as to 
appear taller than he really was. He had an air of great activity; and 
though he sat leaning back, there was no lounging in his attitude, and at 
the first summons, he roused up with an air of alert attention that recalled 
to mind the eager head of a listening greyhound. He had no pretensions 
to be called handsome; his eyes were his best features; they were very 
peculiar, of a light hazel, darker towards the outside of the iris, very 
brilliant, the whites tinted with blue, and the lashes uncommonly thick and 
black ; the eyebrows were also very dark, and of a sharply-defined, angular 
shape, but the hair was much lighter, loose, soft, and wavy; the natural 
fairness of the complexion was shown by the whiteness of the upper part 
of the forehead, though the rest of the face, as well as the small taper hands, 
were tanned by sunshine and sea-breezes, into a fresh, hardy brown, glowing 
with red on the cheeks.’—Heir of Redclyffe, vol. i. p. 25. 


In the family of his guardian Guy lives ; occasionally showing 
signs of temper and wilfulness, but almost always on provocation 
from Philip. Charles Edmonstone, the son of his guardian, is a 
very interesting character. He is a cripple, with a very painful 
disorder; shrewd and clever, and excessively intolerant of the 
influence of Philip, whom he entirely sees through; but selfish 
and impatient himself, and given to indulge a satirical and pro- 
voking disposition. He soon yields, however, to the fascination 
of Guy’s character, and becomes heartily attached to him, to his 
own great benefit. With Charles, with Amy, and with Mrs. 
Edmonstone, a good, kind person, he speedily becomes at home. 
To her, as to a mother, he confides his difficulties and makes his 
confessions. It must be remembered that he is a young boy 
about eighteen years old, has been brought up by a grandfather, 
whom he loves most tenderly, and that he has still a very violent 
temper. The passage which follows is a specimen of this por- 
tion of his life, and will give some notion of Philip, Mrs. 
Edmonstone, and Charles, as well as Guy :— 

‘The grey mist had faded into twilight, and twilight into something like 
night, when Charles was crossing the hall, with the aid of Amy’s arm, 
Charlotte carrying the crutch behind him, and Mrs. Edmonstone helping 
Laura with her perspective apparatus, all on their way to dress for dinner ; 
the door opened, and in came the two Morvilles. Guy, without even 
stopping to. take off his great coat, ran at once upstairs, and the next 
moment the door of his room was shut with a bang that shook the house, 
and made them all start and look at Philip for explanation. 

‘« Redclyffe temper,” said he, coolly, with a half-smile curling his short 
upper lip. 

*« What have you been doing to him?” said Charles, 

‘Nothing. At least nothing worthy of such ire. I only entered on the 
subject of his Oxford life, and advised him to prepare for it, for his education 
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has as yet been a mere farce, He used to go two or three days in the week 
to one Potts, a self-educated genius—a sort of superior writing-master at 
the Moorworth commercial school. Of course, though it is no fault of his, 
poor fellow, he is hardly up to the fifth form, and he must make the most 
of his time, if he is not to be plucked. I set all this before him as gent!y 
as I could, for I knew with whom I had to deal, yet you see how it is.” 

‘«‘ What did he say?” said Charles. 

‘“ He said nothing, so far I give him credit ; but he strode on furiously 
for the last half mile, and this explosion is the finale. I am very sorry for 
him, poor boy; I beg no further notice may be taken of it. Don’t you 
want an arm, Charlie?” 

‘« No, thank you,” answered Charles, with a little surliness. 

‘“You had better. It really is too much for Amy,” said Philip, making 
a move asif to take possession of him, as he arrived at the foot of the stairs. 

‘ Like the camellia, I suppose,” he replied ; and taking his other crutch 
from Charlotte, he began determinedly to ascend without assistance, re- 
solved to keep Philip a prisoner below him as long as he could, and 
enjoying the notion of chafing him by the delay. Certainly teazing om 
was a dear delight to Charles, though it was all on trust, as, if he succeeded, 
his cousin never betrayed his annoyance by look or sign. 

‘About a quarter of an hour after, there was a knock at the dressing- 
room door. “Come in,” said Mrs. Edmonstone, looking up from her 
letter-writing, and Guy made his appearance, looking very downcast. 

*“T am come,” he said, “to ask pardon for the disturbance I made just 
now. I was so foolish as to be irritated at Philip’s manner, when he was 
giving me some good advice, and I am very sorry.” 

‘“ What has happened to your lip?” she exclaimed. 

‘He put his handkerchief to it. “Is it bleeding still? Itis a trick of 
mine to bite my lip when I am vexed. It seems to help to keep down 
words. There! I have given myself a mark of this hateful outbreak.” 

‘ He looked very unhappy, more so, Mrs. Edmonstone thought, than the 
actual offence required. “You have only failed in part,” she said, “It 
is a victory to keep down words,” 

‘«The feeling is the thing,’ said Guy; “besides, I showed it plainly 
enough without speaking.” 

‘“ It is not easy to take advice from one so little your elder,” began Mrs, 
Edmonstone, but he interrupted her. “It was not the advice. That was 
very good; I—” but he spoke with an effort,—“ I am obliged to him. It 
was—no, I won’t say what,’’ he added, his eyes kindling, then changing in 
a moment to a sorrowful resolute tone, “ Yes, but I wi//, and then I shall 
make myself thoroughly ashamed. It was his veiled assumption of superi- 
ority, his contempt for all I have been taught. Just as if he had not every 
right to despise me, with his talent and scholarship, after such egregious 
mistakes as I had made in the morning. I gave him little reason to think 
highly of my attainments; but let him slight me as much as he pleases, he 
must not slight those who taught me. It was not Mr. Potts’ fault.” 

‘Even the name could ngt spoil the spirited sound of the speech, and 
Mrs. Edmonstone was full ‘of sympathy. “ You must remember,” she 
said, “that in the eyes of a man brought up at a public school, nothing 
compensates for the want of the regular classical education. I have no 

-doubt it was very provoking.” 

*“T don’t want to be excused, thank you,” said Guy. “Oh! I am 
grieved ; for I thought the worst of my temper had been subdued. After 
all that has passed—all 1 have felt—I thought it impossible. Is there no 
hope for —” He covered his face with his hands, then recovering and 
turning to Mrs. Edmonstone, he said, “ It is encroaching too much on your 
kindness to come here and trouble you with my confessions.” 
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‘No, no, indeed,” said she, earnestly. “ Remember how we agreed that 
you should come to me like one of my own children, And, indeed, I do 
not see why you need grieve in this despairing way, for you almost over- 
came the fit of anger; and perhaps you were off your guard because the 
trial came in an unexpected way.” 

«Jt did, it did,” he said, eagerly; “I don’t mind being told point blank 
that I am adunce, but that Mr. Potts—nay, by implication, my grandfather— 
should be set at nought in that cool ——- But here I am again!” said he, 
checking himself in the midst of his vehemence; “he did not mean that, 
of course. I have no one to blame but myself.” 

“T am sure,” said Mrs. Edmonstone, “that if you always treat your 
failings in this way, you must subdue them at last.” 

‘« Tt is all failing, and resolving, and failing again !”’ said Guy. 

‘“ Yes, but the failures become slighter and less frequent, and the end is 
victory.” 

‘“The end victory !’’ repeated Guy, in a musing tone, as he stood leaning 
against the mantelshelf. 

‘Yes, to all who persevere and seek for help,” said Mrs. Edmonstone ; 
and he raised his eyes and fixed them on her with an earnest look that 
surprised her, for it was almost as if the hope came home to him as some- 
thing new, At that moment, however, she was called away, and directly 
after a voice in the next room exclaimed, “Are you there, Guy? I want 
an arm !” while he for the first time perceived that Charles’s door was ajar. 

‘Charles thought all this a great fuss about nothing, indeed he was glad 
to find there was any one who had no patience with Philip; and in his 
usual mischievous manner, totally reckless of the fearful evil of interfering 
with the influence for good which it was to be hoped that a might 
exert over Guy, he spoke thus: “I begin to think the world must be more 
docile than I have been disposed to give it credit for, How a certain cousin 
of ours has escaped numerous delicate hints to mind his own business, is to 
me one of the wonders of the world.” 

‘No one better deserves that his advice should be followed,”’ said Guy, 
with some constraint. 

*« An additional reason against it,” said Charles, “ Plague on that bell! 
I meant to have broken through your formalities and had a candid opinion 
of Don Philip before it rang.” 

*“ Then I am glad of it; I could hardly have given you a candid opinion 
just at present.”’ —Pp. 52—55. 


This goes on, and Philip becomes more and more unjust and 
blind, as Guy becomes gradually more self-controlled, and is 
able to act more steadily upon the high principles which he 
never wilfully, for a moment, deserts. Guy is becoming gra- 
dually very fond of Amy, and she of him. Philip fancies that 
he is falling in love with Laura, the other sister, to whom he is 
himself attached. He makes a secret engagement with her, and 
urges her to discourage Guy. Just at this time a ball is given 
by Philip’s regiment, from which Guy absents himself, because 
he finds it interferes with his reading. Philip chooses to believe 
it is out of pique with Laura; and when Guy goes to explain 
to the Colonel of the regiment, he behaves as the following 
passage will show. Guy and Amyare conversing :— 


‘So I thought it best to go at once to the Captain, and get a rational 
account of what was the matter.” 
E2 
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‘«‘ Did you?” said Amy, who, though concerned and rather alarmed, had 
been smiling at the humorous and expressive tone with which he could not 
help giving effect to his narrative. 

‘“ Yes, Philip was at home, and very—very—— 

*“ Gracious ?’ suggested Amy, as he hesitated for a word. 

** Just so. Only the vexatious thing was, that we never could succeed 
in coming to any understanding. He was ready to forgive; but I could not 
disabuse him of an idea—where he picked it up I cannot guess—that I had 
stayed away out of pique. He would not even tell me what he thought had 
affronted me, though I asked him over and over again to be only straight- 
forward; he declared I knew.” 

«« How excessively provoking!” cried Amy. ‘ You cannot guess what 
he meant?” 

‘«« Not the least in the world. I have not the most distant suspicion. It 
was of no use to declare that I was not offended with any one; he only 
looked in that way of his, as if he knew much better than I did myself, and 
told me he could make allowances,” 

‘“ Worse than all! How horrid of him,” 

‘No, don’t spoil me. No doubt he thinks he has grounds, and my 
irritation was unjustifiable. Yes, I got into my old way. He cautioned 
me, and nearly drove me mad! I never was nearer coming to a regular 
outbreak, Always the same! Fool that I am.” 

‘«“ Now, Guy, that is always your way ; when other people are provoking, 
= abuse yourself. I am sure Philip was so, with his calm assertion of 

eing right.” 

‘« The more provoking, the more trial for me.” 

‘“ But you endured it. You say it was only zearly an outbreak. You 
parted friends? I am sure of that.” 

‘ « Yes, it would have been rather too bad not to do that.” 

‘“ Then why do you scold yourself, when you really had the victory?” 

‘“ The victory will be if the inward feeling as well as the outward token 
is ever subdued,” 

‘QO, that must be in time, of course. Only let me know how you got 
on with Colonel Deane.” 

*“ He was very good-natured, and would have laughed it off, but Philip 
went with me, and looked grand, and begged in a solemn way that no more 
might be said. I could have got on better alone; but Philip was very 
kind, or, as you say, gracious.” 

‘“ And, provoking,” added Amy, “ only I believe you do not like me to 
say so,” 

*“ Tt is more agreeable to hear you call him so at this moment than is 
good for me. I have no right to complain, since I gave the offence.” 

‘ “The offence ?”’ 

‘“The absenting myself.” 

*“Oh! that you did because you thought it right.” 

**T want to be clear that it was right.” 

‘** What do you mean 2” cried she, astonished. “ It was a great piece of 
self-denial, and I only felt it wrong not to be doing the same.”’ 

oe how should such creatures as you need the same discipline 
as I?” 

‘She exclaimed to herself how far from his equal she was—how weak, 
idle, and self-pleasing she felt herself to be; but she could not say so—the 
words would not come—and she only drooped her little head, humbled by 
his treating her as better than himself. He proceeded :— 

‘“ Something wrong I have done, and I want the clue. Was it self-will 
in choosing discipline contrary to your mother’s judgment? Yet she could 
not knowall. I thought it her kindness in not liking me to lose the pleasure. 


” 
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Besides, one must act for oneself, and this was only my own personal 
amusement.” 

«« Yes,” said Amy, timidly hesitating. 

‘« Well?” said he, with the gentle, deferential tone, that contrasted with 
his hasty, vehement self-accusations. ‘ Well?” and he waited, though not 
so as to hurry or frighten her, but to encourage by showing her words had 
weight.” 

a I was thinking of one thing,” said Amy ; “is it not sometimes right to 
consider whether we ought to disappoint people who want us to be pleased ?” 

‘« There it is, I believe,” said Guy, stopping and considering ; then going 
on with a better satisfied air, “that is a real rule. Not to be so bent on 
myself as to sacrifice other people’s feelings to what seems best for me. But 
I don’t see whose pleasure I interfered with.” 

‘Amy could have answered “ Mine;” but the maidenly feeling checked 
her again, and she said, “ We all thought you would like it.” 

‘« And I had no right to sacrifice your pleasure! I see, I see. The 
pleasure of giving pleasure to others is so much the best there is on earth, 
that one ought to be passive rather than interfere with it.” 

‘« Yes,” said Amy, “just as I have seen Mary Ross let herself be swung 
till she was giddy, rather than disappoint Charlotte and Helen, who thought 


she liked it.” 

‘«“Tf one could get to look at everything with as much indifference as the 
swinging! But it is all selfishness. It is as easy to be selfish for one’s own 
good as for one’s own pleasure; and I dare say, the first is as bad as the 


other.” 

‘“T was thinking of something else,” said Amy. “I should think. it 
more like the holly-tree in Southey. Don’t you know it? The young 
leaves are sharp and prickly, because they have so much to defend them- 
selves from, but as the tree grows older, it leaves off the spears, after it 
has won the victory,” ’—Pp. 162—165. 


Guy goes to Oxford, and, at last, declares his love to Amabel 
aud is accepted. It is no easy matter to escape, in love scenes, 
from sentimental commonplace; the gracefulness, the deep, 
tender purity of the love of Guy and Amy are a triumph of 
Miss Yonge’s powers. But their happiness is overclouded by 
Philip’s meddling impertinence. Guy had wished to give a 
thousand pounds to a Sisterhood of Mercy, and had aided his 
mother’s brother, a loose, second-rate musician, with a cheque, 
which the uncle parts with to a notorious gambler, who gets it 
eashed in the presence of Mrs. Henley, Philip's sister, at a 
provincial town, near to which Guy is spending his long vacation 
with an Oxford reading party. This, and the request for the 
thousand pounds, Philip persuades Mr. Edmonstone into believ- 
ing as proofs that Guy is gambling and dishonest. A letter is 
written, on the receipt of which, at first, Guy’s indignation is 
extreme. He writes, however, quietly; but, asserting his in- 
nocence, declines explanation. Mr. Edmonstone, under the 
influence of Philip, breaks off his engagement with Amy. We 
pass over the transactions of the few months during which this 
cloud continues. They are not the best part of the book. They 
provoke and weary our patience by a succession of misunder- 
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standings, which would not, in fact, occur in real life, and would 
be explained in a moment if they did. Their being necessary 
to the story does not make them natural. Nor does the example 
of Miss Burney, who carries this kind of manceuvre to its 
extreme, by any means tend to reconcile us to its use. 

It is true that in the case before us the misrepresentations to 
which Guy is obliged to submit, and the disruption of inter- 
course which follows, tend greatly to the illustration of the 
characters of Guy himself, and Philip, and Amabel, and give 
occasion to some of the most stirring and beautiful incidents in 
the volumes. While Guy is spending an Oxford vacation at 
Redclyffe, he saves the crew of a shipwrecked vessel from a 
dangerous rock, and the whole scene is described with a reality 
and spirit seldom to be met with in the writings of even more 
celebrated persons than Miss Yonge. Indeed it is to be observed 
throughout this story, that the descriptions of scenery, and 
especially of the sea-coast, are in the: highest degree vivid and 
imaginative. We cannot give the scene of the shipwreck, but 
let our readers study this passage from a later portion of the 
story :— 


‘ At length, on Ascension day, the last before he was to leave Redclyffe, 
with a determination that he would escape for once from his pursuers, he 
walked to the Cove as soon as he returned from morning service, launched 
his little boat, and pushed off into the rippling, whispering waters. It was 
a resumption of the ways of his hegheeed ; it seemed like a holiday, to have 
left all these cares behind him, just as it used to be when all his lessons 
were prepared, and he had leave to disport himself, by land or water, the 
whole afternoon, provided he did not go out beyond the Shag Rock, He 
took up his sculls and rowed merrily, singing and whistling to keep time 
with their dash; the return to the old pleasure, quite enough at first, the 
salt breeze, the dashing waves, the motion of the boat, So he went on till 
he had come as far as his former boundary, then he turned, and gazed back 
on the precipitous rocks, cleft with deep fissures, marbled with veins of 
different shades of red, and tufted here and there with clumps of samphire, 
grass, and a little brushwood, bright with the early green of spring. The 
white foam and spray were leaping against their base, and roaring in their 
hollows ; the tract of wavelets between glittered in light, or heaved green 
under the shadow of the passing clouds; the sea-birds floated smoothly in 
sweeping undulating lines, 


As though life’s only call and care 
Were graceful motion ; 
the hawks poised themselves high in air near the rocks. ‘The Cove lay in 
sunshine, its rough stone chimneys and rude slate roofs, overgrown with 
moss and fern, rising rapidly, one above the other, in the fast descending 
hollow, through which a little stream rushed to the sea,—more quietly than 
its brother, which, at some space distant, fell sheer down over the crag in 
a white line of foam, brawling with a tone of its own, distinguishable 
among all the voices of the sea contending with the rocks. Above the 
village, in the space where the outline of two hills met and crossed, rose 
the pinnacled tower of the village church, the unusual height of which was 
explained by the old custom of lighting a beacon-fire on its summit, to 
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serve as a guide to the boats at sea, Still higher, apparently on the very 
brow of the beetling crag that frowned above, stood the old Gothic hall, 
crumbling and lofty, a fit eyrie for the eagles of Morville. The sunshine 
was indeed full upon it ; but it served to show how many of the dark win- 
dows were without the lining of blinds and curtains, that alone gives the 
look of life and habitation to a house. How crumbled by ses-wind were 
the old walls, and the aspect altogether full of a dreary haughtiness, suiting 
with the whole of the stories connected with its name, from the time when 
it was said the very dogs crouched and fled from the presence of the sacri- 
legious murderer of the Archbishop, to the evening when the heir of the 
line lay stretched a corpse before his father’s gate, 

‘ Guy sat resting on his oars, gazing at the scene, full of happiness, yet 
with a sense that it might be too bright to last, as if it scarcely befitted one 
like himself. The bliss before him, though it was surely a beam from 
heaven, was so much above him, that he hardly dared to believe it real : 
like a child repeating, “ Is it my own, my very own?” and pausing before 
it will venture to grasp at a prize beyond its hopes, He feared to trust 
himself fully, lest it should carry him away from his self-discipline, and 
dazzle him too much to let him keep his gaze on the light beyond; and he 
rejoiced in this time of quiet, to enable him to strive for power over his 
mind, to prevent himself from losing in gladness the balance he had gained 
in adversity. 

‘It was such a check as he might have wished for, to look at that grim 
old castle, recollect who he was, and think of the frail tenure of all earthly 
joy, especially for one of the house of Morville. Could that abode ever be 
a home for a creature like Amy, with the bright innocent mirth that seemed 
too soft and sweet ever to be overshadowed by gloom and sorrow? Perhaps 
she might be early taken from him in the undimmed beauty of her happiness 
and innocence, and he might have to struggle through a long lonely life, 
with only the remembrance of short-lived joy to lighten it; and when he 
reflected that this was only a melancholy fancy, the answer came from 
within, that there was nothing peculiar to him in the perception that 
earthly happiness was fleeting. It was best that so it should be, and that 
he should rest in the trust that brightened on him through all,—that neither 
life nor death, sorrow nor pain, could separate, for ever, him and his Amy. 

‘ And he looked up into the deep blue sky over head, murmuring to him- 
self, “ In heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him continually dwell ; ” 
and gazed long and intently, as he rocked on the green waters, till he again 
spoke to himself,—‘‘ Why stand ye here gazing up into heaven?” then 
pulled vigorously back to the shore, leaving a shining wake far behind 
him,’—Pp. 90-93. 


But this is by the way. The doubts are at last dispelled, 
Guy’s character is appreciated, Philip’s influence overturned, 
and the marriage he had striven so hard to prevent is allowed 
to take place. Beautiful indeed is the picture of their humble 
trust and resignation throughout their difficulties; not a com- 
mon-place word or thought interferes with the perfection of a 
conception which can be scarcely matched in its singular purity 
and refinement. This is a piece of love-making when Guy comes 
back, and just before his marriage. Our readers must agree 
with us that it is exquisite :— 


‘ Amy's face glowed as she moved towards him, and her mother said 
something about the drawing-room, where the next moment she found 
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herself. She did not use any little restless arts to play with her embarrass- 

ment; she did not torment the flowers or the chimney ornaments, nor even 

her own rings; she stood with her hands folded and her head a little bent 

tie like a pendant blossom, ready to listen to whatever might be said to 
er. 

‘ He did not speak at first, but moved uneasily about. At last he came 
nearer, and began speaking fast and nervously. 

‘«“ Amabel, I want you to consider—you really ought to think whether 
this is not a very bad thing for you.” 

‘ The drooping head was raised, the downcast lids lifted up, and the blue 
pe ~~ on him with a look at once confiding and wondering. He pro- 
ceeded— 

‘*T have brought you nothing but unhappiness already. So far as you 
have taken any interest in me, it could cause you only pain, and the more 
I think of it, the more unfit it seems that one so formed for light, and joy, 
and innocent mirth should have anything to do with the darkness that is 
round me. Think well of it. I feel as if I had done a selfish thing by you, 
and now, you know, you are not bound. You are quite free! No one 
knows anything about it ; or if they did, the blame would rest entirely with 
me. I would take care it should. So Amy, think, and think well, before 
you risk your happiness,” 

‘ « As to that,” replied Amy, in a soft low voice, with such a look of truth 
in her clear eyes, “I must care for whatever happens to you, and I had 
rather it was with you, than without you,” she said, casting them down 
again. 

‘« My Amy !—my own!—my Verena! ”—and he held fast one of her 
hands, as they sat together on the sofa—* I had a feeling that so it might 
be through the very worst, yet I can hardly believe it now.” 

* “ Guy,” said Amy, looking up with the gentle resolution that had lately 
grown on her, *‘ you must not take me for more than I am worth, and I 
should like to tell you fairly. I did not speak last time, because it was all 
so strange and so delightful, and I had not time to think, because I was so 
confused. But that is a long time ago, and this has been a very sad winter, 
and I have thought a great deal. I know, and you know, too, that 1 ama 
foolish little thing; I have been silly little Amy always; you and Charlie 
have helped me to all the sense I have, and I don’t think I could ever be 
a clever, strong-minded woman, such as one admires.” 

‘Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Guy; moved, perhaps, by a certain 
remembrance of St. Mildred’s. 

« But,” continued Amy, “I believe I do really wish to be good, and I 
know you have helped me to wish it much more, and I have been trying 
to learn to bear things, and so”—out came something, very like a sunny 
smile, though some tears followed—“ so if you do like such a silly little 
thing, it can’t be helped, and we will try to make the best of her. Only 
don’t say any more about my being happier without you; for one thing I 
am very sure of, Guy,—I had rather bear anything with you, than know 
you were bearing it alone. I am only afraid of being foolish and weak, 
and making things worse for you.” 

‘So much worse! But still,” he added, “ speak as you may, my Amy, 
I cannot, must not, feel that I have a right to think of you as my own, till 
you have heard all. You ought to know what my temper is before you 
risk yourself in its power, Amy, my first thought towards Philip was 
nothing short of murder,” 

She raised her eyes, and saw how far entirely he meant what he said. 

‘ «The first—not the second,” she murmured. 

« “ Yes, the second—the third. ‘There was a moment when I could have 
given my soul for my revenge?” 
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‘“ Only a moment!” 

** Only a moment, thank Heaven! and I have not done quite so badly 
since. I hope I have not suffered quite in vain; but if that shock could 
overthrow all my wonted guards, it might, though I pray Heaven it may 
not, it might happen again.” 

Fi ‘“T think you conquered yourself then, and that you will again,” said 
my. 

ck And suppose I was ever to be mad enough to be angry with you?” 

‘Amy smiled outright here. ‘ Of course, I should deserve it; but I 
think the trouble would be the comforting you afterwards. Mamma said ” 
—she added, after a long silence, during which Guy’s feeling would not let 
him speak—*“ mamma said, and I think, that you are much safer and better 
with such a quick temper as yours, because you are always struggling and 
fighting with it, on the real true religious ground, than a person more even 
tempered by nature, but not so much in earnest in doing right.” 

‘“ Yes, if I did not believe myself to be in earnest about that, I could 
never dare to speak to you at all.” 

* “ We will help each other,”’ said Amy; “ you have always helped me, 
long before we knew we cared for each other!” 

‘« And, Amy, if you knew how the thought of you helped me last winter, 
even when I thought I had forfeited you for ever! ”’—Pp. 51—54. 

They are married; and they go to Italy, and there they meet 
Philip, unchanged, and offensive as ever. But he has lost his 
power of irritating Guy, who is too happy, and has become too 
perfect to mind his ways. From the gentle Amy he draws on 
one occasion a dignified rebuke ; but he hardens his heart, and 
repels the cordial affection which Guy, with heroic forbearance, 
tries to tender him. He goes, against Guy’s warning, into a 
feverish district, and catches a fever, of which, but for Guy’s 
constant care and nursing, he would certainly have died. As 
he recovers Guy sickens; Amy has to nurse him, and attend to 
Philip too; but Guy has no strength of constitution, he fades 
gradually away, and dies commending Philip to his wife, and 
leaving the reader (we speak for ourselves) half indignant at the 
loss of such a character, yet full of admiration at a picture so 
full of the noblest lessons, in which virginal innocence, and high 
manly spirit, a simple and profound religion and a pathetic ten- 
derness, are blended in most harmonious proportions. 

Before Guy’s death the scales fall from Philip’s eyes ; he sees 
himself and he sees Guy as they really are, and his remorse is 
deep and earnest. It is a noble scene where he asks Guy’s for- 
giveness, and Guy tells him he has had it long ago; but the 
most touching, perhaps, is the passage we extract where he is 
dying, with Amy watching him. Amy is with child, which will 
explain the early portion of it. 

‘He had slept quietly for some time, when she roused him to give him 
some wine, as she was desired to do constantly. He smiled, and said, “ Is 
no one here but you?” 

‘* No one,” 

*« My own sweet wife, my Verena, as you have always been. We have 
been very happy together.” 
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* “ Indeed we have,” said she, a look of suffering crossing her face, as she 
thought of their unclouded happiness. 

‘ “Tt will not be so long before we meet again.” 

" ‘s A few months, perhaps”—said Amabel, in a stifled voice, “like your 
mother ”— 

* “ No, don’t wish that, Amy. You would not wish it to have no mother.” 

‘“ You will pray——” She could say no more, but struggled for calm- 
ness, 

‘ « Yes,” he answered, “I trust you to it, and to mamma for comfort, 
And Charlie—I shall not rob him any longer. I only borrowed you for a 
little while,” he added, smiling. “ In a little while we shall meet. Years 
and months seem alike now. I am sorry to cause you so much grief, my 
Amy, but it is all as it should be, and we have been very happy.” 

‘ Amy listened, her eyes intently fixed on him, unable to repress her 
agitation, except by silence. After some little time, he spoke again. “ My 
love to Charlie—and Laura—and Charlotte, my brother and sisters. How 
kindly they have made me one of them! I need not ask Charlotte to take 
care of Bustie, and your father will ride Deloraine. My love to him, and 
earnest thanks, for you above all, Amy. And dear mamma! I must look 
now to meeting her in a brighter world; but tell her how I have felt all 
her kindness since I first came in my strangeness and grief. How kind she 
was! how she helped me and led me, and made me know what a mother 
was. Amy, it will not hurt you to hear it was your likeness to her that 
oo me to love you. I have been so very happy, I don’t under- 
stand it,” 

‘He was again silent, as in contemplation, and Amabel’s overcoming 
emotion had been calmed and chastened down again, now that it was no 
longer herself that was spoken of. Both were still, and he seemed to sleep 
a little. When next he spoke it was to ask if she could repeat their old 
favourite lines in Sintram. They came to her lips, and she repeated them 
in a low steady voice. 


‘ When death is coming near, 
And thy heart shrinks in fear, 
And thy limbs fail, 
Then raise thy hands and pray 
To Him who smoothes the way 
Through the dark vale, 
‘ Seest thou the eastern dawn ? 
Hear’st thou, in the red morn, 
The angel’s song? 
Oh! lift thy drooping head, 
Thou, who in gloom and dread 
Hast lain so long. 


‘ Death comes to set thee free, 
Oh! meet him cheerily, 
As thy true friend ; 
And all thy fears shall cease, 
And in eternal peace 
Thy penance end.’ 


* « Tn eternal peace,” repeated Guy; “ I did not think it would have been 
so soon, I can’t think where the battle has been. I never thought my life 
could be so bright. It was a foolish longing, when first I was ill, for the 
cool waves of Redclyffe bay and that shipwreck excitement, if I was to die. 
This is far better. Read me a psalm, Amy, ‘ Out of the deep.’ 


‘There was something in his perfect happiness that would not let her 
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grieve, though a dull heavy sense of consternation was growing on her. 
So it went on through the night—not a long, nor a dreary one—but more 
like a dream. He dozed and woke, said a few tranquil words, and listened 
to some prayer, psalm, or verse; then slept again, apparently {without 
suffering, except when he tried to take the cordials, and this he did with 
such increasing difficulty, that she hardly knew how to bear to cause him 
so much pain, though it was the last lingering hope. He strove to swallow 
them, each time with the mechanical “thank you,” so affecting when thus 
spoken; but at last it came to, “It is of no use; [ cannot.” 

‘Then she knew all hope was gone, and sat still, watching him. The 
darkness lessened, and twilight came. He slept, but his breath grew short 
and unequal: and as she wiped the moisture on his brow, she knew it was 
the death-damp. 

‘ Morning light came on—the church bell rang out matins—the white 
hills were tipped with rosy light. His pulse was almost gone—his hand 
was cold. At last he opened his eyes. “‘ Amy!” he said, asif bewildered, 
or in pain. 

* “ Here, dearest!” 

* “T don’t see.” 

‘At that moment the sun was rising, and the light streamed in at the 
open window and over the bed ; but it was “another dawn than ours” that 
he beheld, as his most beautiful of all smiles beamed over his face, and he 
said, “ Glory in the Highest !—peace—good will” —A struggle for breath 
gave an instant’s look of pain; then he whispered so that she could but 
just hear—* The last prayer.” She read the Commendatory Prayer. She 
knew not the exact moment, but even as she said, “ Amen,”’ she perceived 
it was over. ‘The soul was with Him, with whom dwell the spirits of just 
men made perfect; and there lay the earthly part with the smile on the 
face. She closed the dark fringed eyelids—saw him look more beautiful 
than in sleep,—then, laying her face down on the bed, she knelt on. She 
took no heed of time, no heed of aught that was earthly. How long she 
knelt she never knew, but she was roused by Anne’s voice in a frightened 
sob—* My lady, my lady—come away! Oh! Miss Amabel, you should 
not be here.” 

‘ She lifted her head, and Anne afterwards told Mary Ross “she should 
never forget how my lady looked. It was not grief: it was as if she had 
been a little way with her husband, and was just called back.” 

‘She rose—looked at his face again—saw Arnaud was at hand—let Anne 
lead her into the next room, and shut the door.’ —Pp, 207—210, 


Here a commonplace writer would have stopped. It was 
hazardous indeed to attempt to reengage our attention, and keep 
up our interest after the loss of the bright and beautiful Guy, 
and to lead us through half a volume more to the failure of 
Guy’s line, in a girl being born of Amabel, and the accomplish- 
ment of Philip’s ambitious schemes in the undisturbed possession 
of Redclyffe, and his marriage with Laura. Miss Yonge has 
not shrunk from the attempt, and it is far too little to say that 
she has not failed. The conclusion of the story is much the 
most beautiful portion of it, and the gradual working out of the 
character of Amy, one of her very highest and best achieve- 
ments. The end too of the story, so fresh, so unconventional, 
so truly and deeply natural, and therefore so religious, it is 
difficult to praise adequately, and impossible to make a reader 
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understand apart from the book itself. For here, as we observed 
was her way; Miss Yonge works by delicate and imperceptible 
touches, the effect of which is very great, but which hardly 
admit of description. The sustained dignity, the quiet, steady 
elaboration of her design, are altogether uncommon. 

After the death of Guy, Amy calmly orders everything that 
has to be done; she goes in her bridal dress to the funeral (a 
hint from Undine which has been exquisitely made use of by 
Miss Yonge), she consoles Philip, and goes quietly home to her 
father’s without shedding a tear. She is calm and composed, 
but for a long time sleepless; and at last her gentle nature 
breaks down, and she gradually recovers her tone. All through 
the winter she labours to soften matters in her home, and to 
make them feel more kindly towards Philip, whose conduct 
about Laura has been discovered, and who is the subject, on 
her account and on Guy’s, of general indignation. Ter little 
girl is born at last, and Philip becomes the possessor of Red- 
clyffe. He, meanwhile, is deeply and sincerely penitent; and 
his remorse, added to the feeble state of his health from repeated 
attacks of fever, well-nigh breaks him down. She hears of his 
being very ill, and persuades Charles to go with her to nurse 
him. As Philip’s nurse, she first sees Guy’s Redclyffe, she 
goes calmly through his cherished scenes, looks at his sea, 
stands upon his cliffs, floats in his boat, gazes on his picture, 
and, breaking into a flood of tears, plays on the piano he had 
bought for her, and which she never saw before. The intense 
feeling of these passages, the entire unselfishness, the still, pro- 
found, yet thoroughly self-controlled pathos of Amy’s character, 
are perfectly indescribable. The sweet austerity of the lesson 
reminds us of the verses of ‘ Laodamia,’ or of some grave, severe, 
yet lovely picture of Fra Angelico, or Blake, or Flaxman. 

And so it continues to the end. With unwavering flight 
Miss Yonge pursues her object; and not by what is called 
strong writing, nor spasmodic style, not by thrilling scenes or 
violent emotions, but with a serene and almost stern composure, 
she delineates the gradual purification of Philip’s character, the 
elevation of Charles from cynical selfishness to earnest and 
warm-hearted self-denial, the very slow and almost imper- 
ceptible recovery of Amy’s cheerfulness, with a lasting tinge of 
sweet yet unrepining melancholy, that increases, if possible, the 
interest she excites. All this is shown, not in words, but by 
inference, to be the effect of Guy’s beautiful example; so that 
he pervades the whole story almost more than in his life, and to 
the very last page of it is made to be a living influence. ‘ One 
for papa and one for mamma,’ are said to be Amy’s first words 
each morning as she kisses her child; and the thought of him is 
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never absent from her, while with her large fortune she goes 
back into her father’s house, and resumes all her gentle, useful 
ways, though not her gaiety. This is her last conversation 
with her brother Charles after the marriage of Laura and Philip, 
at which she attends :— 


‘As soon as Amabel was alone in the carriage with Charles, she leant 
back, and gave way to a flood of tears, 

‘« Amy, has it been too much?” 

*“ No,” she said, recovering herself; “ but Iam so glad! It was Ais chief 
desire. Now everything he wished is fulfilled.” 

‘« And you are free of your great charge. He has been a considerable 
care to you, but now he is safe on Laura’s hands, and well and satisfactory ; 
so you have no care but your daughter, and we settle into our home life.” 

* Amabel smiled, 

‘« Amy, I do wish I was sure you are happy.” 

‘** Yes, dear Charlie, indeed I am. You are all so very kind to me, and it 
is a blessing, indeed, that my own dear home can open to take in me and 
baby. You know fe liked giving me back to you.” 

‘« And it is happiness, not only thinking it ought to be? Don’t let me 
teaze you, Amy, don’t answer if you had rather not.” 

‘« Thank you, Charlie, it is happiness, It must be, when I remember 
how very happy he used to be, and there can be nothing to spoil it. When 
I see how all the duties of his station worry and perplex Philip, I am glad 
he was spared from it, and had all his freshness and brightness his whole 
life. It beams out on me more now, and it was such perfect happiness 
while I had him here, and it is such a pleasure and honour to be called by 
his name; besides, there is baby. Oh! Charlie, 1 must be happy—I am; 
do believe it! Indeed, you know I have you and mamma and all too. 
And, Charlie, I think he made you all precious to me over again by the 
way he loved you all, and sent me back to you especially. Yes, Charlie, 
you must not fancy I grieve. I am very happy, for he is, and all I have is 
made bright and precious by him.” 

‘« Yes,” said i looking at her, as the colour had come into her face, 
and she looked perfectly lovely with eager, sincere happiness ; one of her 
husband’s sweetest looks reflected on her face; altogether, such a picture 
of youth, joy, and love, as had not been displayed by the bride that 
<a “Amy, I don’t believe anything could make you long un- 

appy!” 

“* Nothing but my own fault. Nothing else can part me from him,” 
she whispered almost to herself. 

‘“ Yes; no one else had such a power of making happy,” said Charles, 
thoughtfully. “ Amy, I really don’t know whether even you owe as much_ 
to your husband as I do, You were good for something before, but when 
I look back on what I was when first he came, I know that his leading, 
unconscious as it was, brought out the stifled good in me. What a wretch 
I should have been; what a misery to myself and to you all by this time ;. 
and now, I verily believe, that since he let in the sunlight from heaven on. 
me, I am better off than if I had as many legs as other people.” 

‘« Better off?” 

‘“ Yes. Nobody else lives in such an atmosphere of petting, and has so 
little to plague them. Nobody else has such a ‘mamma,’ to say nothing. 
of silly little Amy, or Charlotte, or Miss Morville, And as to being of no 
use, which I used to pine about—why, when the member for Moorworth 
governs the country, I mean to govern him.” ' 

‘«T am sure you are of wonderful use to every one,” said Amabel; 
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“ neither Philip nor papa could get on without you to do their writing for 
them. Besides, I want you to help me when baby grows older.” 

‘« Ts that the laudable result of that great book on education I saw you 
reading the other day?” said Charles. “ Why don’t you borrow a few 
hints from Mrs. Henley?” 

‘ Amy’s clear, playful laugh was just what it used to be. 

‘It is all settled, then, that you go on with us? Not that I ever 
thought you were going to do anything so absurd as to set up for yourself, 
you silly little woman; but it seems to be considered right to come to a 
formal settlement about such a grand personage as my Lady Morville.” 

‘“ Yes; it was better to come to an understanding,” said Amabel. “ It 
was better that papa should make up his m‘nd to see that I can’t turn into 
a young lady again. You see, Charlotte will go out with him and be the 
Miss Edmonstone for company, and he is so proud of her liveliness and— 
how pretty she is growing—-so that will keep him from being vexed. So 
now you see J can go on my own way, attend to baby, and take Laura’s 
business about the school, and keep out of the way of company, so that 
it is very nice and comfortable. It is the very thing that Guy wished !”— 
Pp. 363—365. 


We do not mean to say that every one will acquiesce in the 
conclusion of the book, nor that some portions of it are not 
open fairly to criticism and question. There is a prejudice 
against stories, from the Bride of Lammermoor downwards, 
which do not award the largest measure of earthly happiness to 
the best and highest characters. It is a feeling in which perhaps 
most persons are tempted to indulge, and which seems to have 
for its foundation a righteous longing after the fitting and the 
just. But it is in truth a weakness, which a consideration of 
God’s ordinary dealings would suffice to correct, and a sincere 
faith would prevent altogether. Sir Walter Scott, in his Pre- 
face to his last edition of Ivanhoe, has expressed himself on this 
subject in language, which while it conveys our own judgment, 
does so with a force and beauty peculiarly his own. ‘ The 
‘ author,’ says he, ‘ may observe that he thinks a character of a 
‘ highly virtuous and lofty stamp degraded rather than exalted, 
‘by an attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperity. 
‘Such is not the recompense which Providence has deem 
‘ worthy of suffering merit, and it is a dangerous and fatal doc- 
‘trine to teach young persons, the most common readers of 
* romance, that rectitude of conduct and of principle are either 
‘ naturally allied with, or adequately rewarded by, the gratifi- 
‘ cation of our passions or the attainment of our wishes.’ ‘A 
‘ glance,’ he concludes, ‘ on the great picture of life will show, 
‘that the duties of self-denial and the sacrifice of passion to 
‘ principle are seldom thus remunerated, and that the internal 
‘ consciousness of their high-minded discharge of duty produces 
‘on their own reflections a more adequate recompense, in the 
‘form of that peace which the world cannot give or take 
‘ away.’ 
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Another objection to which the conclusion is more fairly open 
is, that it is a fault of art, and seldom true to nature, to change 
the complexion of a character, and having launched a man on 
one course, to bring him into haven on another. ‘ The child is 
father of the man,’ not only in poetry, but in truth; and the 
depth and reality of Philip’s repentance, considering his intense 
egotism and self-sufficient vanity, does not, we must confess, 
approve itself altogether to our belief. We will not say in- 
credulus odi, but at least we are in doubt whether Miss Yonge 
entirely convinces our judgment and carries with her our sym- 
pathy. It is true, as in the case of the misunderstandings, that 
his repentance and amendment were necessary to her concep- 
tion, to display the full influence of Guy, and the entire deve- 
lopment of the character of Amy. But this does not necessaril 
make the change natural, and we cannot altogether feel that it 
is. This conceded, it is described, we fully admit, with great 
power, and excites for him considerable, and at last compas- 
sionate interest. 

It may be objected also that it ends too quietly, and without 
that strong and passionate emotion which the scenes of Guy’s 
death and burial so powerfully arouse. It does end calmly; 
and a story that deals with such characters as Guy and Amy 
certainly ends most fitly in such a temper. Peace and rest, 
whether in this world or in Paradise, is the true element for 
beings so serene, so chastened, so devout, so innocent. This is 
the true teaching of the whole book; this is the feeling which 
it aims at producing and leaving upon the mind. No stir or 
tumult, no earthly joy or worldly happiness, should be mingled 
with our recollection of these heavenly characters. Peace, pro- 
found and tranquil, is the result of the story; and the cha- 
racters are such as entirely harmonize with and onan it ; 
such peace and such characters as are described in the beautiful 
lines of Bernard of Clugny, with which we will conclude, which 
symbolise the feelings upon our mind when we closed the book, 
which, if it wants a motto, might fairly print them on its title- 


page. 


‘ Pax erit omnibus illa fidelibus, illa beata, 
Irrevocabilis, invariabilis, intemerata ; 
Pax sine crimine, pax sine turbine, pax sine rixA, 
Meta laboribus, inque tumultibus anchora fixa ; 
Pax erit omnibus unica. Sed quibus? Immaculatis, 
Pectore mitibus, ordine stantibus, ore sacratis.’ 
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Art. III.—Dissertations on Subjects relating to the ‘ Orthodox,’ 
or ‘ Eastern Catholic’? Communion. By Witi1am PaAunmer, 
M.A. Fellow Yd St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Deacon. London: Masters. 1853. 


In reviewing the work before us, we must beg the pardon of 
our readers, if instead of taking a general survey of the subjects 
discussed in it, we are compelled to make a Dissertation upon 
Dissertations. The subjects of this book are indeed so nume- 
rous, that to speak fully on each would require an elaborate 
work, rather than such a comparatively brief notice as we can 
offer. The masterly way, too, in which every point relating to 
the Orthodox Communion is handled, and the ability and exten- 
sive information of the author, leave nothing to be supplied; we 
must, therefore, content ourselves with pointing out the chief 
topics. treated of, and, perhaps, somewhat simplifying them for 
ordinary readers. 

Mr. Palmer divides his book into twenty-four Dissertations, 
of which three are chiefly political, fifteen theological, and 
the remainder such as bear more or less on the ecclesiastical 
politics and historical aspect of the Eastern Communion. The 
author has commenced his task by giving, in his first Disserta- 
tion, a very clear account of the Eastern and Western Church, 
when it was as yet one and undivided; and following, without 
detriment to its essential unity, the distinction between old and 
new Rome, (or Constantinople,) presented the appearance of 
two great halves, or lobes, of one united body. From this he 
goes on to show how the distinction first of East and West has, 
by the discovery of new regions, come to be in fact a nullity, 
having ‘ no longer any geographical, but only an historical pro- 
priety ;’ and, secondly, that the terms applied to them of 
* Greek’ and ‘ Latin’ have also lost their distinctive force, inas- 
much as ‘a Communion which now contains within its pale 
‘millions of Christians using Liturgies of Oriental origin in the 
‘Greek, Syriac, Armenian, and other tongues, cannot be called 
‘strictly or exclusively Latin. Nor can a Communion which 
‘embraces several other nations and languages besides the 
‘Greek, each performing Divine worship in its own tongue, 
‘and in which, out of sixty-six millions of Christians, perhaps 
‘ fifty-nine millions are Slavonians,’ and pray in the Slavonic 
‘tongue, be properly called Greek, merely because its ritual is 
‘derived in great measure (by no means exclusively) from 





1 See Table of Corrigenda, ante page 1. 
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‘Greek sources; and because it was once (and that not within 
‘its present limits) clearly united with the Graeco-Roman 
‘empire. —P. 5. 

Although this be the case, we may observe, on looking at the 
map of the world, that there is still the same nearly equal 
division of territory,— the addition of the Slavonian tribes 
having, as nearly as may be, supplied the Eastern loss of space 
by heresy and the apostasy of Mahometanism;—although the 
strength of the Latins seems to lie in the facts that.they far 
exceed the Greeks in numbers, even without including the 
seceders or Uniats (that is, those Easterns who retain their own 
creed, with the absence of the Filioque and Liturgies, but ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Pope), and in their activity in 
proselytism, and pore | in the striking fact that there is no 
Greek community that has not a sprinkling of Latins, whilst 
there is scarcely a Latin community that has any commixture 
of Greeks. In Georgia, indeed, the Christians, according to 
the trans-Caucasian Almanack, form only one moiety of the 
whole population, which consists of 1,373,000: the Maho- 
metans alone numbering 675,000. Yet there still seems no 
reason why the East may not, with time, recover from its pre- 
sent state of depression,— becoming more active in making 
proselytes, and in opposing infidelity and immorality: whilst 
as to the term Catholic, it is difficult to see how it is to be con- 
fined either to the East or to the West, unless we cunsent to 
reckon a part, whether large or small, for the whole. 

Mr. Palmer, from his statement of facts, then proceeds to 
consider the present condition, and future prospects, of what he 
terms ‘ the “ Orthodox,” ’ ¢.¢. the Eastern, Communion. 

‘This Communion,’ he tells us, ‘in respect of population, has now about 
sixty-six million souls, under rather Jess than three hundred bishops. 
It has five patriarchates; of which one, that of Alexandria, the first 
anciently in dignity after old Rome, has now only five thousand souls, and 
one suffragan bishop; while the most recent, that of Russia, has perhaps 
fifty million souls; that of Constantinople having eleven million, that of 
Antioch fifty thousand, and that of Jerusalem twenty-five thousand, 
There are also several lesser independent or autocephalous Churches, as 
those of Cyprus, of Austrian Servia, of Montenegro, and of the kingdom of 
Greece, and the Ladra of Mount Sinai.’ 


Mr. Palmer describes the extent of the authority of the 
hierarchy in the Turkish empire, and, indeed, in the Russian 
also, as much hampered and restricted by the State. In the 
former they have no power, he tells us, to proselytize, to hold 
synods, or even to educate their own members. In the latter, 
the governing body, or synod, 

‘seven or eight in number, are nominated and removed by the Crown: 
nor are any other synods of the Clergy permitted to meet for deliberation, 
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or to make canons. All the officers or servants of the Synod, and those of 
the Diocesan Bishops, are nominated, paid, and removed by the civil 
Government, and are under its immediate orders: and all the real and 
funded property belonging to the Charch, as well as all educational funds 
and establishments, spiritual as well as secular, are under the control of 
the same.’—P. 6. 


This Church Mr. Paimer conceives to be eventually destined, 
—chiefly through the power of Russia,—to regain the whole of 
the former Greco-Eastern Empire, and even to cover Asia, and 
extend to the uttermost shores of the Eastern and Southern 


Ocean. 

Here, then, arise several grave questions touching almost the 
very vitality of this great branch of the Church. They may be 
best stated in Mr. Palmer’s own words :— 


‘Looking forward to such a development of the ‘“ Orthodox” Church 
there will still remain to be considered the following questions :— 

‘ After all, will not the ‘“ Orthodox ” Communion, when it shall have 
spread over the whole of Asia, be as far as ever from being visibly universal 
or Catholic in that sense in which the Roman Catholic Communion is 
universal even now? 

‘ Will it even then send out missionaries, or will its missionaries have 
any success, beyond the limits of the Russian, or other “Orthodox” 
empires or states? 

‘ Will it be more able than it has been hitherto to preserve any part of 
its population, which may pass under a Roman Catholic ruler, from being 
persuaded or forced to submit to Rome? 

‘Will it evolve from among its clergy any enlightened and zealous 
reaction against the spread of that immorality and infidelity which accom- 
panies civilization, such as we have seen in the Western Church, and 
especially in the Gallican, which, at the very time that France, as a nation, 
was apostatizing from Christianity, could send out missionaries to preach 
the Gospel in China? 

‘ Will its relations to the civil power in the immense Slavonic Empire, or 
in the States into which, after centuries, that Empire may be divided, be 
such as are compatible with the true mission and spiritual efficiency of an 
Apostolic Hierarchy? Or, will it be, upon the whole, the political instru- 
ment of a worldly or infidel State Supremacy, which will find its only 
antagonist in the Roman Pontiff; and which, being raised to such an 
unparalleled height of worldly greatness, will attempt to put down by force 
Roman Catholic Christianity, and so, perhaps, set a crowning seal to 
its truth ?’—Pp. 7, 8. 


But here it may be asked how there can ever be two 
Churches—an East and West, each antagonistic to the other,— 
each seeking the other’s destanstion—ohal disowning the other’s 
truth and commission, yet each engaged in one and the same 
work—of advancing the knowledge and glory of God, and 
increasing the spread of His Kingdom on earth ? 

Mr. Palmer’s theory is, that, despite the formal separation 
between them, there has been, and is, no real infraction of their 
unity at all;—the great question being, in fact, whether we are 
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to prefer the superior claims of Rome to visible and external 
Catholicism; or the orthodoxy of the East: or, ‘if,’ to use the 
author’s own words, 


‘we cannot rid ourselves of our convictions, and yet see the absurdity of 
supposing a greater apparent Catholicism to be for centuries opposed to érue 
Catholicism and to Orthodoxy, we must infer that the opinion and assump- 
tion of there being an essential difference between the two sides, (seeing 
that it leads to such difficulties and absurdities,) is itself false: and we 
must reconcile the conflicting phenomena of superior Orthodoxy on the one 
side, and superior Catholicism on the other, by supposing that the quarrel 
and the schism.of the East and West, of the Greeks and Latins, is super- 
ficial only, and not essential; and that, in some way or other, both parts 
together have continued since their quarrel to constitute the Universal 
Church, just as they did before the quarrel; and that their true inward 
unity has no more been broken by their long-standing outward schism, 
than the true inward unity of the Latin Church was suspended or broken 
by its disruption into two or even three outward obediences during seventy 
years, in the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries.’—P. 11. 


This question Mr. Palmer proceeds to argue out in a very 
masterly manner, showing, I. from the proof of history in 
similar cases, that the fall of particular Churches into heresy 
has ever been followed, not by their gradual alienation from 
other Churches in consequence, but by their immediate con- 
demnation; whereas, in the present instance, it was seen, even 
in the fundamental question of the Filioque,—Ist, that Photius 


himself, when it suited his immediate object, could describe the 
whole difference as one epi pixpwyv; and, 2d, that Popes, 
through their legates, communicated with the East after the 
condemnation of the Latin doctrine by Photius, even if they 
did not actually assent by implication to his anathemas on it. 
To say nothing of the fact, which Bishop Pearson has made 
so well known, of the erection by Pope Leo III. of the silver 
shields, on which was inscribed the Creed without the addition 
in question; asserting at the same time, that ‘he himself and 
‘ all other Catholic Christians were so subject to the decrees of 
‘the Cicumenical councils, forbidding all alteration of the 
‘ Creed, that if they inserted the clause in question, however 
‘ orthodox they might think it, they would make it impossible 
‘for any man afterwards either to teach, to sing, or say the 
‘ Creed without blame’ (p. 16);—or ef the reception at Rome 
by Pope John VIIL., half acentury later, of S. Cyril and Metho- 
dius, the Apostles of Slavonia, though accused by the German 
Bishops of heresy for refusing to receive the interpolation. 

II. The Church of Rome has acknowledged the Eastern to 
be a branch, with themselves, of the Church, in a sense in which 
she has not admitted any other heretics or schismatics to be so. 
Pope Urban II., for instance, when preaching the first Crusade, 
exhorted the West ‘to deliver from the oppression of the infi- 
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‘dels in Palestine our dear brethren, our very true brethren, 
‘ and co-heirs of the heavenly kingdom; to save the Church of 
‘God from suffering loss to the faith; to defend the Eastern 
‘Church, from which hath flowed all our salvation, which 
‘ suckled us with the divine milk, and first delivered to us the 
‘ sacred doctrines of the gospel.’ And to this day are used the 
terms Greek and Eastern Church,—Greeks and Easterns; to 
distinguish them from the Latin and Western Church,—the 
Latins and Westerns. 

Mr. Palmer considers the division which does undoubtedly 
exist between these two great portions of Christendom to be 
caused, less by any essential theological error on either side, 
than by a general moral and spiritual degradation. And he 
would, in the case of individuals, esl the breach by causing the 
Kast first to restore her own coherence, and so become capable 
of recovering that influence over the West, which it is confessed 
that she has at present wholly lost; and, secondly, to receive 
any who seek to enter her communion from the Latins, not by 
unction as in Russia, or by re-baptism as in the Levant, as if 
they were either heretics or heathens, but on their being willing 
to recite the Creed in the Canonical form, and to profess them- 
selves free from malicious opposition to Orthodoxy on that and 
other points. In proof of the historical propriety of this line of 
treatment, the Author cites among other things an extract of 
some length, but of great interest, from the answer of Demetrius 
Chomatenus, Archbishop of Bulgaria, a.p. 1203, to Constantine 
Cabasilas, Archbishop of Dyrrachium, as to certain questions 
proposed by the latter, in which, while he wholly condemns the 
doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as 
well as the Father (the great doctrinal question at issue between 
the Churches), calling it a capital error, &c., he decides that no 
strife need be raised about the Azymes, or Western custom of 
consecrating the Holy Eucharist in unleavened bread, and per- 
mits Eastern Bishops to enter the Churches of the Latins, and 
even to give them, in their own, the compliment of the avriSwpov 
or blessed bread; which however, it should be remembered, is 
carefully to be distinguished from the consecrated element, to 
have given which, would have been, of course, to have admitted 
the recipients into full communion. Now then follows the 
question, in the unity of Mr. Palmer's plan, how there could be 
grave doctrinal differences between the Churches, without the 
existence of such division as he is contending against? To 
account for this apparent anomaly he enters at length into the 
discussion of the disputed questions themselves. 

The main doctrinal point on which the division turns is the 
doctrine, held by the ete and denied by the Easterns, of 
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the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from 
the Father; or rather, the addition, by a single Bishop of Rome, 
without the authority of an GEcumenical Council, of the words 
‘ and the Son,’ to the Nico-Constantinopolitan Creed. 

The first formal commencement of the maintenance of the 
Western doctrine took place at no earlier a period than the 
middle of the fifth century, and the Church in which it originated 
was that of Spain. In the year 447, Turibius, Bishop of Astorga, 
in Gallicia, addressed a letter to Pope Leo complaining of the 
state of the Church of Spain, and especially of the presence of 
certain Priscillianists in that country. These heretics held a 
kind of Sabellian doctrine, and even had an Episcopal succession 
of their own. On the receipt of Turibius’ letter, Leo ordered 
a general Council of the whole Church of Spain: but the divided 
state of the country, which then lay much under the dominion 
of the Goths, prevented his design from being effectually carried 
out. They held, however, two Councils instead: one in Gallicia, 
then under the rule of Rechila, king of the Sueves; the other, 
as Fleury says (but the whole account is very doubtful), made 
up of the four provinces of Tarracona, Carthagena, Lusitania, 
and Beetica.’ 

At the Gallician Council was first published in the Church a 
Creed with the addition of ‘Filioque.’ This Creed, which is 


given by Harduin to the first Council of Toledo, a.p. 400, and 
is plainly directed against Sabellianism, runs as follows :— 


§Credimus in Unum Deum Patrem autem non esse ipsum Filium, sed 
habere Filium qui Pater non sit Filium non esse Patrem, sed Filium Dei 
de Patris esse natura,.... Spiritum quoque Paracletum esse qui nec Pater sit 
ipse, nec Filius, sed a Patre Filioque procedens. Est ergo ingenitus Pater, 
genitus Filius, non genitus Paracletus, sed, a Patre Filioque procedens.’ 


The addition was received by Leo, and it was repeated in 
other Spanish Councils; viz. those held at Toledo, a.p. 589, 
633, 653, 675, 681, 683.2 That the first of these Councils did 
positively insert the addition is questionable; the third, fifth, 
and sixth formally interpolated the Creed; and the second and 
fourth simply stated the doctrine in terms of their own. 

In the year 767 the question was agitated and the Western 
doctrine asserted, at the Council of Gentilli, near Paris, before 
Constantine Copronymus. In the year 809 some Latin monks 
established on Mount Olivet, under the protection of Charle- 
magne, were accused by the Easterns, and especially by a certain 
monk named John, of heresy, for singing the Creed with this 
addition. 





1 Baronius, a.p. 447, § xvii. 
? Harduin, tom. iii. pp. 579, 957, 1020, 1718, 1738. 
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They sent to Pope Leo III. reminding him that one of their 
number, and their amanuensis (also called Leo), had heard it so 
sung in the presence of the Pope himself and of the Emperor, 
and inquiring whether or not the addition were lawful. Leo, 
in reply, is said to have sent them a Creed drawn up on the 
model of that of Nice, but in which the addition in question 
was plainly expressed—‘ The Father — God in Himself; 
* the Son perfect God begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost 
‘ perfect God proceeding from the Father and the Son.’ But 
in the same year Leo, after a Council held at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
summoned by the Emperor Charlemagne, advised the imperial 
legates who were sent to him to obtain his sanction to the addi- 
tion, that although retaining the doctrine as necessary to salva- 
tion, yet they should expunge the addition." The Churches of 
France and Spain did not, however, follow his counsel, but 
continued as before to use the Creed with it, and that of Rome 
without it. Hence it came that the Pope caused the silver 
shields to be hung up in the Church of S. Paul, with the Creed 
engraven on it in Greek and Latin, as it was originally com- 
posed. At the latter end of the same century, however, Pope 
Nicholas I. (or as Vossius thinks, Sergius, the successor of 
Christopher) restored the addition, for which he met with the 
determined hostility of Photius and the East; and in the eighth 
General Council, so called, held at Constantinople, a.p. 868, it 
was ordered that the addition should be taken away. The 
next occasion on which this question was publicly disputed 
was at a Council held at Bari, in the year 1098, in which 
our own archbishop, S. Anselm, at the direction of Urban the 
Pope, took the chief part, composing a disputation, the sub- 
stance of which is found among his works. To the nature of 
the arguments contained in it we shall shortly make allusion. 

It is not our intention to give any great number of citations 
from the early Fathers on the question; the manner in which 
they spoke, as far as they did speak, on it may be seen in Petavius, 
book xvii. ‘De Trinitate,’ or Suicer’s ‘Symbolum Niczno-Con- 
stantinopolitanum,’ or his ‘ Thesaurus ;’ or, lastly, in Mr. Neale’s 
careful and elaborate dissertation on the subject, in vol. ii. of 
his ‘ History of the Eastern Church.’ Thus, as regards the 
Fathers of the East, we find S. Athanasius saying that ‘the 
Son with the Father is the Fountain of the Holy Ghost.’’ S. 
Epiphanius’ common expression, both in the ‘ p Been and 
in his account of the Macedonian heresy, is, ‘ The Holy Ghost, 
who is from both Father and Son,’ wapa: in sect xii. of the 





1 Fleury, book xlv. §48. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church, vol. ii. 
p. 1163. 
2 De Incarnatione, et Contra Arianos, tom. i. p.2, § 9, ad fin. Padua, 1777. 
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latter he says, ‘ the Holy Ghost is of the same essence as the 
Father and Son,’ é«, (this it was, viz.—the essential identity,— 
which Theodoret denied, according to Bishop Pearson, who, 
however, seems hardly borne out in his assertion, Theodoret 
having confessed the Holy Ghost to be éuddves with the Son). 
S. Cyril of Alexandria, in his ninth anathema, said the Holy 
Ghost is voy rod Tiod, which he afterwards explained to the 
Easterns to mean that He was é« tod Tiod." 

So the Westerns :—S. Hilary, in his second book on the 
Trinity, says of the Holy Ghost, ‘ qui Patre et Filio auctoribus 
confitendus est ;’* and in his eighth book he says, that ‘ to receive 
from the Son is the same thing as to proceed from the Father,’ 
and thereby, as Petavius thinks, manifestly proves that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son. §. Ambrose, in his book 
‘De Spiritu Sancto,’ says—although Mr. Neale, on plausible 

rounds of internal evidence, thinks the passage interpolated— 
‘ The Holy Ghost, since He proceeds from the Father and Son, 
‘is not separated from the Father—is not separated from the 
‘Son: for how can He be separated from the Father, who is 
‘the breath of His mouth? * <A plainer assertion is contained in 
the following words, also cited by Mr. Neale, but understood by 
him of the temporal mission, on the grounds of its otherwise 
proving too much :—‘ The Son is the Fountain of Life, that is, 
of the Holy Ghost, for the Holy Ghost is Life.’* Again, in the 
third chapter, section 46,—‘If you name the Holy Ghost, you 
‘name also the Father from whom He proceeds, and the Son, 
‘because the Holy Ghost is also the Spirit of the Son.’ And, 
lastly, he asks, in the same work (book i.)—* What is it, then, 
‘that the Son is said to be born of God, and the Spirit is sig- 
‘nified to proceed? If you ask what is the difference between 
‘Him who is born, and Him who proceeds, it is [apes J this, 
‘that the first is born of one, and the second proceeds of both.’ * 
Lastly, he is cited at the same Council as showing, in his second 
book, that every Temporal mission presupposes an Eternal 
Procession from the Person who sends. 

S. Jerome, in his first Epistle to Damasus,’ says,—‘ We 
‘believe in... .. the Spirit, not begotten nor made, but pro- 
‘ceeding from the Father and Son;’ and to Augustin and 
Alyppius,—‘ We believe in the Holy Ghost, Very God, proceed- 
‘ing from the Father and Son, equal in all things to the Father 
‘and Son, in Will, Eternity, and Substance.’ 

S. Augustin has, as is well known, been considered the chief 





1 Petavius, De Trin. lib. vii. ¢, xvii. § 10. 

2 Petavius, De Trin. lib. vii. c. viii. § 2. 3 Lib. i. e. xi. § 120. 
* Book i. c. xv. § 172. ; 

5 Council of Florence, Sess. XXI. Harduin, vol. ix. p. 933. 6 Ibid. 
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champion on the Latin side. Petavius cites the following words 
from the twenty-sixth chapter of his fourth book ‘De Trinitate:’— 
‘ As the Father hath in Himself that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
‘from Him, so has He given it to the Son that the Holy Ghost 
‘should proceed from Him, and both without time; and thus it 
‘is said that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father, that it 
‘may be understood that He also proceeds from the Son, and 
‘ that He is of (de) the Father, and of (de) the Son. For if what- 
‘ever the Son has, He has of the Father; He has it assuredly 
‘from the Father that of Him should proceed the Holy Ghost.’' 
S. Leo concluded his before-mentioned letter to Turibius with 
the words, ‘ They,’ the Priscillianists, ‘assert the Person of 
‘Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be one and the same, as if 
‘the same God were called now Father, now Son, now Holy 
‘ Ghost, and there were not One who begets, Another who is 
‘begotten, and Another who proceeds from both.’. 

The Master of the Sentences, to prove that the Holy Ghost 
does not proceed prius vel plenius from the Son, cites a 
forcible passage from the same Father, to prove that the words 
of our Lord, ‘ Who proceeds from the Father,’’ are not to be 
confined, by the rule of analogy, to their strictly and exclu- 
sively literal meaning. 

‘If the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, why has the 
Son said, “ Who proceedeth from the Father?” Why, think you, but 
because He is accustomed to refer to Him that which is also His own, just 
as” [Herefers to Him] “ from whom He is Himself.” Thus He says, “ My 
doctrine is not mine, but His that sent Me.”? If, therefore, that is here 
understood to be His doctrine, which yet He did not call His own but the 
Father’s, how much more, in that passage, must the Holy Ghost be under- 
stood to proceed from Him, where He so says, “ Proceedeth from the 
Father,” as to avoid saying, “ doth not proceed from Me.” For from 
whom the Son hath it that He is God, for He is God of God, from Him doubt- 
less He hath it that from Himself should proceed the Holy Ghost, There- 
fore the Holy Ghost has it from the Father Himself that He should proceed 
also from the Son, as He proceeds from the Father.’—Lib. i. distinct. xii. 
It is notable that S. Anselm, at Bari, exclusively directs his 
arguments to prove that the Holy Ghost is of the Son, guoad 
Essentiam, chaps. vi. vii. viii. (which, as will be seen, is not 
denied). In chap. xix. he seems to prove that the term, ‘ My 
Father,’ Matt. xvi. 17,—‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Par-jona, for 
‘ flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father 
‘ which is in heaven,’ —includes the Son, (as S. Augustin says it 
does in John xv. 26,) ‘inasmuch as they are not alii ab invicem.’ 

To elucidate and add force to the above passages, we may, 
perhaps, be allowed to condense the argument, on the subject, 
of one of the greatest of our divines—Bishop Pearson :— 


1 Petavius, De Trinitate, lib. vii. ¢. viii. § 4. ? John xv. 26. 3 John vii. 16. 
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‘ Though it be not expressly spoken,’ he says, ‘in the Scripture, that the 
Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Son, yet the substance of the same truth 
is virtually contained there; because those very expressions which are 
spoken of the Holy Ghost in relation to the Father, for that reason, because 
He proceedeth from the Father, are also spoken of the same Spirit in rela- 
tion to the Son; and therefore there must be the same reason presupposed 
in reference to the Son, which is expressed in reference to the Father. 
Because the Spirit proceedeth from the Father, therefore is it called the 
Spirit of God, and the Spirit of the Father (Matt. x. 20); now the same 
Spirit is also called the Spirit of the Son.’ If, then, the Holy Spirit be 
called the Spirit of God, and the Father, because He proceedeth from the 
Father; it followeth, that being also called the Spirit of the Son, He pro- 
ceedeth from the Son. 

‘ Again, because the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father, He is 
therefore sent by the Father, as from Him who hath, by the original com- 
munication, the right of mission: but the same Spirit which is sent by the 
Father, is also sent by the Son, ... Therefore the Son hath the same right 
of mission with the Father; and, consequently, must be acknowledged to 
have communicated the same essence. ‘The Father is never sent by the 
Son, because He received not the Godhead from Him: but the Father 
seudeth the Son, because He communicated the Godhead to Him. In the 
same manner, neither the Father, nor the Son, is ever sent by the Holy 
Ghost; because neither of them received the Divine nature from the 
Spirit ; but both the Father, and Son, sendeth the Holy Ghost, because the 
Divine nature, common to both the Father and the Son, was communicated 
by them both to the Holy Ghost. As, therefore, the Scriptures declare 
expressly that the Spirit proceedeth from the Father, so do they virtually 
teach that He proceedeth from the Son. 

‘ From whence it came to pass in the primitive times, that the Latin 
Fathers taught expressly the procession of the Spirit from the Father and 
the Son, because, by good consequence, they did collect sv much from 
those passages of the Scripture which we have used to prove that truth. 
And the Greek Fathers, though they stuck more closely to the phrase and 
language of the Scripture, saying, that the Spirit proceedeth from the 
Father, and not saying, that He proceedeth from the Son ; yet they acknow- 
ledged under another Scripture expression the same thing which the Latins 
understand by procession, viz. that the Spirit is of or from the Son, as He 
is of and from the Father; and, therefore, usually when they said, He 
proceedeth from the Father, they also added, He received of the Son. The 
interpretation of which words, according to the Latins, inferred a pro- 
cession; and that which the Greeks did understand thereby, was the same 
which the Latins meant by the Procession from the Son, that is the receiving 
of His Essence from Him. That, as the Son is God of God by being of the 
Father, So the Holy Ghost is God of God by being of the Father and the 
Son, as receiving that infinite and Eternal Essence from them both.’ ? 


Lastly, the subject, as might be expected, came under discus- 
sion at the Council held at Florence, at which the Easterns and 
Westerns met, in the year 1439, in the hope of putting an end 
to their differences. In this Council, the whole controversy was 
put on more definite grounds, was narrowed, and made more 





* Peter Lombard uses a like argument : ‘Cum non sit aliud Spiritum Sanctum 
esse Patris vel Filii, quam esse a Patre et Filia, etiam in hoc in eandem nobis fidei 
sententiam convenire videntur, licet in verbis dissentiant.’—Lib. i. distinct. xi. 

2 Oxford 1833. Vol. i. pp. 546—548. 
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exact. Having admitted that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Son guoad Essentiam, the Easterns a? to inquire of 
the Latins whether, when they said they believed the Holy 
Ghost to be from the Father, they meant from the Person of 
the Father ; and when they said that they believed Him to be 
from the Son, they meant from the Person of the Son; and 
when they said they believed Him to be from both Father and 
Son, they believed Him to be from the Persons of both? To 
which the Westerns replied that they did. 

To this the Easterns subsequently objected ; saying, that when 
the Fathers of the Church say the Holy Ghost is a Patre et Filio, 
we are not to understand that he is from the Person of the 
Father, or the Son, or both, but from their substance :—adding, 
that when He is spoken of as of the Father, the words must be 
understood to refer to the Person of the Father; when He is 
spoken of as of the Father, and the Son, it must be taken to mean 
that He is of their One Essence, and not of the Two Persons. 
The Westerns then received those words,—‘ The Holy Ghost is 
of the Father and of the Son,’ in a simple and consistent sense, 
as meaning that He is of the Essence and Person of both; but 
the Easterns, to support their doctrine, were compelled to raise 
the arbitrary distinction, that the word ‘of’ is to be taken in a 
different sense when used of the Father to that which it bears 
when applied to the Son, including the Person of the former 
but excluding it of the latter. 

The question, then, at this last great formal meeting of the 
members of the Church of the East and West, was so far 
narrowed to this:—Was the procession ab wterno of the Holy 
Ghost from One Person of the Holy Trinity only, the Father, 
or from Two Persons, the Father and Son, and that from one 
Principle and Spiration only, or from two? There was no 
longer any question as to whether there was any division or 
diversity of Essence: as if proceeding from the Essence of the 
Father, the Holy Ghost did not also proceed from the Essence 
of the Son; whereby the consequence must inevitably be, that 
the Essence of the Son, and the Holy Ghost, must necessarily 
be inferior to that of the Father; and so room be gained for 
the admission of the heresies of Arius and Macedonius :—but, 
simply, was the ‘ virtus spirativa,’ by which the Holy Ghost 
was breathed, common to, and exercised by, both Father and 
Son as Persons? This we maintain to be a question which no 
(Ecumenical Council can rule, because the very fact of there 
being division of opinion in the Church upon it, shows that 
there is no uniform Apostolical tradition, which such a Council 
can declare ; and whether it be affirmed with the West, or be 
denied with the East, there will equally be a difficulty. In the 
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former case, Mr. Palmer says, ‘If one numerical act’ (the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost) ‘ be ascribed to two Persons as such, 
‘it seems that either two Persons are confounded together into 
‘one, or they act as two distinct principles’ (p. 161). In the 
latter, the Westerns would maintain, as was said at Florence, 
that the Holy Ghost being that by which the Son forms us to 
His own image, He must have His esse from the Son; and that, 
whereas He receives from the Son, He could receive nothing 
as wanting it, and therefore what he does receive, He receives 
ab eterno, i.e. His Procession: that the ‘ virtus spirativa a 
quo spiratur Spiritus Sanctus’ is given to the Son by the 
Father ab wterno, that the Son works by the Holy Ghost by 
whom He offered Himself (Heb. ix. 14), and that when one 
works by another, the latter has his ‘ virtus operativa’ from the 
former: this ‘ virtus operativa’ is allowed by the Fathers to be 
the Godhead ; and when the Greeks say that the Holy Ghost is 
from the Father through the Son, or that the Father breathes 
the Holy Ghost through the Son, it must be that the Holy 
Ghost has His esse from the Son. 

Moreover, it might be urged, against the Eastern method of 
explaining ‘from the Son’ to mean from his Essence alone, 
that, as they cannot, in fact, separate the Son’s Person from 
His Essence, they must, in the Procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Son, either include the one or exclude the other; but, 
that, since the Holy Ghost, being the third in order, confessedly 
proceeds from the Son’s Essence (for this the Easterns confessed 
in the 15th Session of Florence), He must also proceed from 
His Person; for the Son having been begotten second in order 
to the Father, and existing a perfect Son with an Essence and 
a Person, the Holy Ghost proceeding from the Essence of the 
Son must also proceed from His Person. If not, how can He, 
in any true sense, be termed the Spirit of the Son? The 
Spirit of the Son’s Essence He might indeed be, but not the 
Spirit of the Son: that which makes the Son to 6e the Son 
being His Personality as having been begotten by the Father, 
added to his Essence. 

This, indeed, seems to have struck Petavius, who thus speaks 
on the subject :— 


‘ The Holy Ghost does not proceed from two Persons, as They are two, 
and different, but as they agree in one and the same “ proprietas,” and so 
neither does the Father, gua the Father, produce the Holy Ghost, nor the 
Son gua the Son .... but as both have the same substance and the same 
“virtus spirandi’’ and “ proprietas,” They, as One Principle, produce 
the Holy Ghost. Thus, there is neither any confusion of Persons, since 
each consists “sua proprietate,” which distinguishes Him from another, 
nor a multiplicity of principles, since in that way They are a Principle and 
produce the Holy Ghost, in which They are one, and in no manner different 
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* invicem.” .... It is ridiculous for one who confesses the Holy Ghost to 
be of the Son, and the Son’s Essence, to deny that He is of the Son’s 
Person, for the Son is nothing else but the Person of the Son; as he who 
says that Seth was born of Adam, means nothing but of the person of 
Adam, for Adam is the person of Adam.’! 


It would appear, too, that the cause is not so wholly closed 
against the Latins as to deprive them of all grounds for their 
doctrine even from the pages of the Easterns. Thus, when we 
find S. Athanasius saying, as we have done, that ‘the Son is 
the Fountain of the Holy Ghost,’ and 8. Cyril and S. Epi- 
phanius, that ‘ the Holy Ghost is the Son,’ we perceive, even at 
that early period, an indication of something like an approach 
to the doctrine of the West. And as they do not separate, in a 
thing done, the Essence of the Son from His Person, but that 
is a distinction laid down subsequently, and confined, as it 
appears, to this particular question, we have no right to con- 
clude that they meant anything contrary to a Procession of the 
Holy Ghost in Essence and Person, from the Son in Essence 
and Person. The result of the discussion at Florence of this 
great question is said to have been, that a majority of the 
Greeks, who had, as yet, given no opinion on the subject, 
repaired to the Emperor and the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
expressing their desire to follow the truth, now that God had 
revealed it to them; to which the Patriarch, who was most 
earnestly bent on the Union, willingly assented. They, then, 
with the consent also of the Emperor, united with the Latins in 
the following formula :— 

‘ Since in this holy Gicumenical Synod, by the Grace of Almighty God, we, 
both Latins and Greeks, have met together for the purpose of bringing 
about a holy Union among ourselves, and have carefully, and mutually, 
taken pains that the Article on the Procession of the Holy Ghost should be 
discussed with great diligence and careful investigation, and testimonies 
have been produced from the Holy Scriptures, and many authorities of the 
Holy Doctors of East and West, some of whom say, that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, and others from the Father 
through the Son ; we Greeks, perceiving the same meaning to be contained 
in these different expressions, affirm that, in saying that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father, we do not so say with any intention of excluding 
the Son; but it was because we supposed the Lating to assert that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, as if from two Principles and 
two Spirations, that we avoided saying that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son. 

‘ And we Latins declare, that when we say that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, we do not so say with the intention of 
excluding the Father, as if He were not the Principle of the whole 
Divinity, that is, of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, or of asserting that 
the Son has it not from the Father that the Holy Ghost proceeds from Him, 
or that there are two Principles or two Spirations; but we declare, as we 
have done hitherto, that there is one Principle and one Spiration only.’ 





’ De Trinitate, lib. xvii. c. xv. §§. 9, 14. 
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They then agreed to the following Confession, in which, if 
they have not succeeded in laying down a full and perfect bond 
of unity at once, they may at least be found, at some future 
period, to have done a good deal towards the formation of one:— 


‘In the name, therefore, of the Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, we, Latins and Greeks, agree and assent to this Union, holy and 
beloved of God, with the same soul and the same mind, that all Christians 
may agree in and receive this true faith. And we thus profess that the 
Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son from eternity, and proceeds from 
eternity from both, as if from one Principle and one Spiration; declaring 
that the saying of the Holy Doctors and Fathers, that “the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father, through the Son,” tends to this meaning and 
signification, that the Son is also, according to the Greeks, the cause, but, 
according to the Latins, the Principle of the subsistence of the Holy Ghost, 
as is also the Father; and, since all things which are the Father’s, the 
Father Himself gives to His only-begotten Son in begetting Him, except 
only that He should be the Father, the Son Himself also has from eternity 
of the Father, by whom also He was begetten from eternity, this same thing 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son.’ 


This confession the Patriarch of Constantinople, then very 
near his end, signed with his own hand, soon after which he 
died, and was buried in the Church of 8S. Mary of Novella, 
where the apostolical palace stands.’ 

Thus, the narrowness of the real question at issue, and the 
dignity of the two Councils which framed the Creed, increases 
the guilt of Pope Nicholas, who first sanctioned the interpolation 
of it; and, of course, whilst that interpolation remains, and the 
onus of the division with it so greatly rests with the West, we 
cannot hope or expect that the East will abandon her present 
— towards her overbearing sister. We conclude this 

ranch of our subject with Mr. Palmer’s masterly summary of 
the theological merits of the question, and his conclusion drawn 
from them. As to the Latin doctrine :— 


‘I. That when the expression of the Holy Ghost proceeding “ also from 
the Son” was first noticed and objected against by the Greeks, the Latins 
explained it away or dissembled it, instead of openly insisting on it as truth. 
Again, II, That when, at length, they bad all received it themselves, the 
Latins attempted to force it into the Creed, and to impose it on the Church 
at large, by overbearing violence, not by an CEcumenical Council. Again, 
III, That in seeking to impose it upon the Easterns, the Latins, generally, 
have rested it upon manifestly false grounds, as upon the ground of 
unbroken and explicit tradition. Again, IV. That a vast multitude of 
passages, formerly alleged by the Latins, both from Greek and Latin 
Fathers, have been proved either to be interpolations altogether, or to have 
been corrupted. Lastly, V. That some of the texts most insisted on by the 
Latins at the Council of Florence, and shown afterwards, by Zoernikaff, to 
have been corrupted, have, since Zoernikaff wrote, been surrendered, even 
by Latin editors; so that the Greek cause, as respects the critical 
examination of passages, has gained materially in strength since the 





1 Harduin, vol. ix. p. 953. 
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Council of Florence. But, to reject a doctrine not revealed in Scripture, 
nor handed down by unbroken tradition from the beginning, but “dug 
out,” or developed by a part of the Church in later ages, and violently 
thrust upon the rest on false grounds, can never be heresy. If, indeed, it 
were confessed to be a novelty and a development, and sufficiently shown 
to be, notwithstanding, a legitimate and necessary development, there 
might be a greater responsibility in rejecting it. 

‘On the other side, very many of the Greeks assert, not only that the 
Latin doctrine is false in itself, but also that it is a heresy, and that the 
Latins are heretics for maintaining it. But against this view it is fair to 
object— 

‘I. That those heretical consequences which seem to flow from the 
assertion of the Procession from the Son as well as from the Father, and 
on account of which the doctrine itself is said to be heresy, are clearly 
rejected and condemned as heresies by the Latins, no less than by the 
Greeks; which would seem to reduce the Latin error, if it be an error, to 
a mere misconception and misuse of words. 

‘II. That all heresies spring from evil motives: but the motive which 
prompted the assertion of this doctrine is commonly admitted, even by the 
Greeks, to have been good, namely, the desire to maintain, against the 
Arians, and other heretics, the co-equality of the Son with the Father. 

‘III. That the Greeks have repeatedly, and all along, offered to unite 
and communicate with the Latins, winking at all other faults, if only the 
form of the Creed were restored; which they could not have done, if the 
doctrine of the Procession from the Son had been held to be heresy in itself. 

‘IV. That until not only some, or many passages, but a// those passages 
in 8. Augustine and other Latin Fathers which assert the Procession from 
the Son, have been shown to be corrupt or interpolated, or, in sense, to 
mean no more than they were stated to mean in the explanation given at 
Rome to Maximus the Martyr, in the seventh century, the Latins, even if 
they be in error, cannot be called heretics for adhering to a doctrine 
seemingly taught and bequeathed to them by great Saints, who are vene- 
rated as such by the Eastern Church, no less than by their own. 

‘ We conclude then that, so long as the “ Filiogue’’ is not interpolated 
into the Creed without the consent of a Council, the question of the doc- 
trine in itself is still open and pending; and that neither are the Greeks 
heretics if they deny it, nor the Latins if they assert it, so long as they 
both desire that the subject may be fairly and religiously examined and 
decided by an Cicumenical Council.’—Pp. 103, e¢ seg. 

The second subject in Mr. Palmer’s eighth Dissertation is 
that of the Papal Supremacy. On this question the ancient 
Ecclesiastical Canons clearly laid down one idea, while modern 
Rome demands the reception of another _— different, and 
anathematizes every branch of the Church which refuses to 
receive the latter. 

We have been told, by a Roman controversialist of the present 
day, that merely to ascribe to S. Peter and his successors a pri- 
macy, denying him the supremacy of the whole Church as the 
one sole ydévapxos, is in fact to put so great a slight-upon him 
that it would be better to refuse him any superiority at all. It 
may be so; but it is singular that this is the very idea of ecclesi- 
astical superiority implied in the Apostolical Canons—the thirty- 
third of which directs that the Bishop of every nation should 
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know his Primate tov év avtois mp@rov, with no hint that one 
should be possessed of a power different in kind to all others,— 
whilst the Council of Nice places the Bishop of Rome as Metro- 
politan equal to the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch, in 
terms the clearest possible, which no Ultra-montanist contro- 
versialist has ever been able to shake or pervert, and the true 
force of which has been unanswerably established by Lannoy, 
the great opponent of Valesius on this question. The sixth 
Canon of this Council, supported and confirmed by Constanti- 
nople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, speaks thus :—‘ Let the ancient 
‘customs be established which are observed in Egypt, Libya, 
‘and Pentapolis, so that the Bishop of Alexandria may have 
‘ authority over all these places, such being the privilege of the 
‘ Bishop of Rome. At Antioch too, and in other provinces, let 
‘the rights of the Churches be preserved.’ It was not till the 
Council of Sardica, held in the year 347, that any mention was 
made of a partial Supremacy of the Bishop of Rome ; and even 
then it was accorded to him as a favour, not claimed by him as a 
right. It arose, too, from no tradition of a Supremacy of S. 
Peter, but simply from motives of temporal expediency, as he 
was the Bishop of the chief city of the West; not as he was 
head of the whole Church. In fact, the idea in those ages 
of the Bishop of the Church of the city of Rome, was simply 
what Bishop Beveridge has shown in his ‘ Codex’ to have been 
that of the Apostles in founding, as they did, so many Churches 
in metropolitan cities,—Rome, Ephesus, Antioch, and the like ; 
taking advantage of the secular arrangement to facilitate the 
government of the Churches, so that, as the Bishop says, and as 
is evidently the case, the Church followed the form of the State in 
having the same Provinces with their Capitals—in proof of which 
he instances our own Metropolitan See of Canterbury, which is 
the chief See of the English Church not as it is now the chief 
City of the country; but, as it was, when Augustin landed, the 
capital of the particular kingdom of Kent, the first in that 
country Evangelized. Either the Church of the early ages, 
then, including Rome herself, erred in her idea of her true con- 
stitution—we might almost say, with some Romish divines, of 
her true nature—or a veritable change has taken place in that, 
which, as a Divine work, and, in a mystical sense even part of 
the Divinity Himself, has generally been considered immutable. 
According to modern Rome it is no longer History, but Develop- 
ment, to which we are to look for our teaching on the subject. 
The whole idea is changed; the Church can, according to her, 
be no longer defined as S. Cyprian defined it,—* Hoc erant utique 
‘et cateri Apostoli quod fuit Petrus, pari consortio prediti et 
‘ honoris et potestatis, sed exordium ab Unitate proficiscitur, et 
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‘ primatus Petro datur ut una Christi Ecclesia et cathedra una 
‘monstretur. Et pastores sunt omnes et grex unus ostenditur 
‘qui ab Apostolis omnibus unanimi consensu pascatur . . . 
‘ Episcopatus’ (not ‘ Episcopus’) ‘ unus est, cujus a singulis in 
‘solidum pars tenetur.’ But it must now be, ‘ Aut Petrus 
aut nullus,’ that is, there can be no true Church except such 
as has been planted by, and has received its succession from, or 
is in communion with, the Bishop of Rome; any other, though 
with a succession of Bishops, is, if anything at all, at best a 
mockery of a Church and a schism, and therefore a thing as 
such to be warred against and destroyed. It cannot be won- 
dered at, then, if the East refuse to receive this idea of the 
power and position of the Bishop of Rome, or to submit herself 
to claims resulting from it, which have proved such a fruitful 
source of contention, not only to those Churches on which she 
has attempted to force them, but even to herself; and, appealing 
to the Canons and Fathers of the Church, refuse in her turn to 
be reunited to Rome, until these novel demands are wholly 
resigned, or very greatly modified. 
Of this result Mr. Palmer does not despair :— 


‘ The Latin Church,’ he says, in concluding his observations on the sub- 
ject, ‘has communicated in former ages with the Eastern without exacting 
any confession of the Papal Supremacy as an article of faith, and without 
imposing any oath of obedience, or sending Bulls and Palls, in cases of 
fresh consecrations of Bishops or Primates, from Rome. And she might do 
so again, if she pleased, without waiving a tittle of her own claims or ideas 
concerning her own abstract rights and powers; merely waiting her time, 
till the Easterns of themselves, or under the influence of some future events 
or circumstances, should ripen among themselves that development which 
human scandals, and passions, and mismanagement, have hitherto prevented 
or retarded. To act thus economically with a Church which has never 
admitted the Papal Supremacy as a doctrine, would involve no such retrac- 
tation or humiliation for Rome, as would be involved if any of those 
Churches which have long been governed by her (if the Spanish Church, 
for instance, or even the Gallican) were to be suffered for the future to 
govern themselves free from all external interference.’—P. 107. 


For ourselves, we wish we could go with the author in his 
views here expressed ; but, considering that it is the tendency 
of Rome ever to tighten the discipline, and rather to invent new 
claims than to relax an iota of any old ones, and remembering 
how great an impetus has of late years been given to her in this 
direction, we cannot but fear that Mr. Palmer’s anticipations 
are destined to be disappointed, and his theory to fail. Indeed, 
this one reason alone would suffice to prevent us from enter- 
taining any sanguine hope—humanly speaking—of there ever 
being any real and bond fide reunion of the Churches again. 

A scarcely less serious difficulty in the way of such reunion 
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is found in the fact that the Church of Constantinople rebaptizes 
all converts from the West who have not been baptized with 
trine immersion, except such as have been previously received 
by the Church of Russia. A prior difficulty, indeed, has to be 
met on the subject, and the East herself to be called to unity of 
practice; for whilst rebaptism is the custom of the Greeks, as above 
described, the Russians, on the contrary, receive Latin converts 
without the repetition of that sacrament ; so that, as Mr. Palmer 
says, ‘the Eastern Church, as a whole, has, in consequence, two 
‘contrary and irreconcilable doctrines and practices at once on 
‘ this important subject.’—P. 109. ; 

The Greeks, of course, have sufficient grounds @ priori for 
requiring trine immersion. It is expressly ordered by the 49th 
Canon of the Apostles, under pain of deprivation, that there be 
three Bamticwara, and not one only ; and such was the general 
practice of the Church until the time of Eunomius, who, as 
Sozomen tells us, (Hist. vi. 26,) first taught, or followed the doc- 
trine and practice of Arius in teaching, one immersion, and of 
baptizing, not into the Trinity, but into the death of Christ. It 
was to oppose the same heresy in its doctrine of three distinct 
substances, that the Church of Spain, at the fourth Council of 
Toledo, directed that there should be one immersion only, ‘ to 
‘avoid the appearance of approving the doctrine of heretics 
‘ when following their practice.’ And the Council explains the 
Sacrament to signify the Unity of the Godhead by the one immer- 
sion, and the Plurality of the Persons by the invocation of the 
three names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. As regards the 
Greeks, Mr. Palmer tells us, ‘ that their occasional and incon- 
‘sistent usage of rebaptizing Latins seemed, after the Council 
‘of Florence, to be corrected and done away for ever, and one 
‘uniform practice to be established for the future, by a Synod 
‘held at Constantinople in 1484, which all the four Patriarchs 
‘ confirmed.’—P. 108. 

‘ The enactments of this Synod,’ he continues, ‘ were extended 
‘to Russia, in 1667, by a mixed Synod of Greek and Russian 
‘ Bishops held at Moscow ;’ and ‘ the same rule was extended to 
‘the baptisms of Lutherans and Calvinists by a Synod held at 
‘ Constantinople early in the eighteenth century.’ But in the 
middle of the same century a constitution published at Constan- 
tinople, ‘ with the signatures of three Patriarchs, but without any 
‘ Synodal act, reversed all the former decisions,’ and directed that 
‘all Latin and other Western baptisms, as administered by 
‘ sprinkling,’ instead of trine immersion, ‘ should be held to be 
‘invalid; and all proselytes from Western communities, not 
‘previously baptized by trine immersion, should be “ baptized.” 
‘ And thus,’ he continues, ‘ the custom of rebaptizing being 
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‘ introduced into the Greek Church, has been uniformly main- 
‘ tained by it ever since; while the contrary custom of admitting 
‘ the essential validity of Latin Baptisms, grounded on earlier 
‘ decisions of the Greek Church, is still maintained by the Russian 
‘ Church.’—P. 109. 

Mr. Palmer's hope is, that this rebaptizing of the Greeks may 
be considered to be virtually, though not in form, conditional 
or hypothetical, because many of them admit Clinic Baptism, 
without trine immersion, or, indeed, any immersion at all, to be 
valid; whilst they have not formally declared, at the time of 
the Council of Florence, or at any period since, that the Westerns 
need to be baptized; otherwise, as he forcibly observes, ‘all 
‘ other discussions about doctrine, even about the Filioque itself, 
‘ or the Papal Supremacy, would have been secondary and out 
‘of place. The Latins having had no baptism since the time 
‘ they disused trine immersion, and adopted effusion or sprinkling, 
‘ could have no Sacraments and no Priesthood; so that to dis- 
‘ cuss with them other details with a view to union would have 
‘ been, and would be still, quite superfluous.’ (P.110.) He sees 
that the Greek in itself is the Gicumenical form of baptism ; 
and he thinks that, at an Cicumenical Council, there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining, as an indispensable preliminary to re- 
union, a decree even, if necessary, against the will of the Pope to 
correct the abuse ; or if not, he thinks that the retention of the 
Latin custom might be allowed by the East for the sake of unity, 
and to heal the grievous ills which have resulted from its out- 
ward obscuration. 

The next question of moment between the Churches appears 
to be that of the Azymes, ¢. ¢. whether the Eucharist should be 
consecrated in leavened or unleavened bread—the East, since 
the separation, having adopted the former, and the West the 
latter. The plain words of our blessed Lord Himself, ‘ With 
desire have I desired to eat this Passover with you,’' surely 
prove that He was then celebrating the Mosaic feast, and there- 
fore, of course, using unleavened bread. 

The day of His triumphal entry into Jerusalem was [Palm] 
Sunday ; and two days after, viz. Tuesday in Holy Week, He 
said, ‘ You know that after two days is the feast of the Passover.” 
It was on the next day (Wednesday) that Judas betrayed Him ; 
and on the day following—of which S. Luke says, ‘ Then came 
‘ the day of unleavened bread, when the Passover must be slain,”* 
—at sunset, according to the Jewish custom, the feast of the 
Pasch commenced. There would indeed be no possible question 
on the subject were it not that some other passages of the Gospel 
seem to point to the conclusion, that after all Friday, and not 
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Thursday, was the day of the feast, and that His betrayal took 
place before the celebration of the Passover; e.g. the words of 
S. John xiii. 1, &c., ‘ Now before the feast of the Passover... . 
‘ supper being ended, the devil having now put into the heart 
‘of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray Him;... He riseth 
‘from supper,’ &c.; and especially the following words, ‘ Then 
‘led they Jesus from Caiaphas into the hall of judgment, and it 
‘was early, and they themselves went not into the judgment- 
‘hall, lest they should be defiled; but that they might eat the 
‘ passover.’* 

The difficulty is, we think, completely solved by Petavius, 
who is followed in his view by Mr. Neale, in his elaborate 
and exhaustive dissertation on the subject. He proves that 
there was this year the not uncommon fact of a difference of one 
day, arising from the variation of solar and lunar computations, 
the Pharisees probably heading the party which kept the feast 
on the Thursday, and the Sadducees those who delayed it till 
Friday. Ifso, and if any collateral testimony be required and 
admitted in addition to the words of our Lord Himself, of course 
the first Eucharist was celebrated in unleavened bread, and no 
blame can attach to the West for following that example. Mr. 
Neale has proved, we think, almost to demonstration, firstly, 
that the East always used leaven ; and secondly, that there was in 
the West no uniform and unbroken custom or tradition on the sub- 
ject at all, but that both leavened and unleavened bread were 
originally used without distinction. Mr. Palmer considers that, as 
the word ‘ leaven’ bears in Holy Scripture a twofold sense, a good 
and a bad, and as the present rite of the Latins was not intro- 
duced to symbolize any heretical doctrine, as was the Arme- 
nian alteration of the Tpseayiov, and perhaps also their unmixed 
cup, but to symbolize the same orthodox doctrine as that of the 
Greeks, though by a different and contrary application of the 
word ‘ leaven,’—the question is, first, ‘ whether the Pope himself, 
‘ without an Gicumenical Council, can now vary the previously 
‘existing CEcumenical rite ;’ and second, whether, ‘ if the West 
‘refuse to admit any change, that which was irregularly intro- 
‘duced may not, in that sense in which they mean it, be, for the 
‘ sake of peace, indulged to them; or whether the Easterns, even 
‘on this ground, are justified in refusing, or are bound to refuse, 
‘their Communion till such time as the Latins return to the 
‘ancient and CXcumenical custom? ‘The case,’ he concludes, 
‘ of the unlawful introduction of the Azymes, is much like that 
‘ of the equally irregular introduction of Baptism by one immer- 
‘sion, not as rejecting the sense of trine immersion, which 
‘ figured the Three equal Persons, but as varying the symbol, 

! John xviii. 28. 
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‘ in order to express another part of the truth, that is, the Unity 
‘of their common Divine Essence.’ (Pp. 117, 118.) As some 
historical confirmation of the general view here taken, we may 
mention the fact, that the Council of Florence, in its twenty- 
second session, permitted the Holy Eucharist to be consecrated 
equally with or without leaven. No one, of course, can imagine 
that the presence or absence of leaven can affect the essence of 
the Sacrament or the grace it conveys; in a word, the whole 
question is, as Mr. Neale describes it, rather a pretence than 
a cause of the original separation of the Churches, and as such 
it has, as he says, ‘acquired an importance in ecclesiastical 
‘ history, totally unconnected with its own merits.’ 

The next point that occupies Mr. Palmer's attention is that 
of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. The most important 
part of his Dissertations on this great subject may perhaps be 
thought to be the portion that he has given to the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. That the Elements of the Holy Eucharist 
become, after Consecration, the very Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ, our blessed Lord and Saviour, neither has been nor 
ever can for a moment be denied by any branch of His Church. 
Such, to use Mr. Palmer’s emphatic words, ‘is the constant 
‘ doctrine of the whole Catholic and Apostolic Church, received 
‘ originally from the lips of the Lord Himself; Who said not, 
‘« This is joined with,” or “ This signifies,” but “ This is ;” and 
‘ Who, having created all things, knew also how to employ 
‘words; nor left it to any man to modify the force of His 
‘ words, or to substitute others in their stead.’—P. 204. 

‘ In the language of the Liturgies and of the Fathers,’ he con- 
tinues, in words which agree very closely with those of Bishop 
Cosin on the same subject, ‘ the “ gifts” or “ oblations,” that 
‘is, the “ species” or kinds of bread and wine, are said to be 
‘ changed, transferred, transfigured, transformed, transmuted, 
‘or transelemented into the Body and Blood of Christ. And 
‘since this change is plainly not a sensible one of place, or 
‘ form, or figure, and yet is believed to be real, such expressions 
‘as “ transmuted” and “ transelemented,” which naturally im- 
‘ port something deep and inward, must so far be more appro- 
‘ priate, and approximate more to the truth, than such expres- 
‘sions as “ transferred,” “ transfigured,” or “ transformed,” 
‘which, in their primary and literal sense, are plainly in- 
‘ appropriate. —P. 204. 

The question, then, with the Church of Rome is not that of 
the ‘ presence’ or absence of Christ’s Body and Blood in the 
Holy Sacrament of the Altar, but of the manner of it; #.¢ 
whether there be a mystical presence of the Body and Blood of 
Christ in the consecrated elements of bread and wine, so that 
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they are both received together, as we maintain; or whether 
the substance of the bread be changed into the substance of 
His Body, and the substance of the wine into the substance of 
His Blood, the accidents of each alone remaining,—which is the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation; a doctrine which, to borrow 
Mr. Palmer’s words again, ‘is no¢ in fact, merely a fresh 
‘synonym added to the words in use before ; but it is also con- 
‘nected with a certain scholastical theory, according to which 
‘things known to us through the senses are physically com- 
‘ pounded of substance and accidents, and according to which the 
‘ physical substances of bread and wine in the Eucharist cease to 
‘exist, while their physical accidents remain miraculously sus- 
‘ pended, and not dames in any subject.’ (P. 205.) A short 
sketch of the history of this doctrine, will, we think, suffice to 
show that, like so much that is purely Romish in theology, it is 
not only the reverse of primitive in idea, but that it has aslo. 
been from time to time questioned, and even rejected by more 
than one of the doctors of the Papal Church. 

It was in the beginning of the ninth century that Paschasius 
Radbert, a monk of Corbie, first taught a doctrine resembling 
that subsequently, and after many changes of opinion, adopted 
by Luther, that Christ was substantially present in the Conse~ 
crated Elements together with the bread; but although evi- 
dently paving the way for the system laid down at Trent, and 
now held by the Church of Rome, he did not teach the change 
of the substance of the bread into that of the substance of 
Christ’s body. To the above dogma Bertram, by the command 
of the Emperor Charles the Bald, replied, denying that the 
Consecrated Elements are mere signs and symbols of Christ’s 
Body and Blood and nothing more, but emphatically affirming 
that they are made to be the Body and Blood of Christ in figure 
and mystery, and not by any substantial or corporeal change, 
they remaining even after consecration in essence what they 
were before, otherwise the sacrament could not be termed, as 
the Church always has termed it, a ‘ mystery.’ 

In the middle of the eleventh century, Bertram’s doctrine 
was repeated by Berenger, Archdeacon of Angers, who wrote 
to Lanfranc, then Prior of Bec, blaming him for having, as 
he had heard, adopted the opinion of Paschasius. This letter 
Lanfranc, who was then at Rome, laid before Pope Leo IX, 
accusing the author of heresy, and stating, in his own excuse 
for so unusual a course of proceeding with regard to a private 
and personal communication, that as copies of it had fallen into 
the hands of his enemies, and even into those of the Pope him- 
eelf, his own orthodoxy had come into suspicion.’ A Council 


1 Preefat. Op. Berengarii, Berolini, 1834, p. 4. 
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was accordingly held at Rome a. p. 1050, and Berengarius was 
condemned and excommunicated. Berengarius’ own opinion 
was not changed by these proceedings; and after having ap- 
peared before a Council held at Tours under Hildebrand, legate 
of Victor II, he was summoned in the year 1078 to a Council 
at Rome, at which he signed a form of recantation drawn up by 
Cardinal Humbert, asserting that ‘the Body and Blood are 
‘touched and broken sensibly (sensualiter), not sacramentally 
‘only but in truth, by the hands of the priests, and ground 
‘ with the teeth of the faithful.’ * 

The condemnation of Berengarius was the turning-point in 
the history of the dogma of Transubstantiation. Henceforth the 
Church of Rome was in a manner pledged to uphold the opinion, 
that after the consecration there was nothing of the substance 
of bread and wine left in the Elements, but only their accidents, 
of appearance, taste, smell, &c. Thus at a Council held at 
Rome under Innocent III., a.p. 1215, cap. i., it was ruled 
that ‘ the Body and Blood of Christ are verily (veraciter) con- 
* tained in the Sacrament of the Altar, under the figures of bread 
‘and wine, being transubstantiated, the bread into the Body, 
‘and the wine into the Blood, by Divine Power; that in order 
‘ to the perfection of the mystery of the unity we may receive 
‘of His what He received of ours.’ The Council of Constance, 
which also took away the Cup, condemned Wicliff, firstly for 
having taught ‘ that the Consecrated Element was the Body of 
‘ Christ in figura, and bread in naturd, or, what amounts to the 
‘ same thing, that it is very bread naturaliter, and the Body of 
‘ Christ figuraliter; and secondly, for refusing to receive the 
‘doctrine of an accident without a subject.’* Lastly, the 
doctrine laid down on the subject at Trent was, that by the 
consecration of the bread and wine there ‘ was made a con- 
‘ version of the whole substance of the bread into the substance 
* of the Body of Christ, and of the whole substance of the wine 
‘ into the substance of His Blood, which conversion is fitly and 
‘ properly termed by the Catholic Church Transubstantiation.’’ 
They had taught, immediately before, their doctrine of con- 
comitancy, 7.¢. that the whole and perfect Christ exists under 
the species of the bread, and under each particle of it, and also 
under the species of wine and its parts. These assertions they 
repeat and affirm by the following anathemas at the end of the 
decree on the subject :—‘ If any assert that in the most Holy 
‘ Sacrament of the Eucharist there remains the substance of the 
‘ bread and wine together with the Body and Blood of our Lord 
‘ Jesus Christ, and deny that bi extraordinary con- 
‘ version of the whole substance of the bread into His Body, and 





1 Lanfranci Op. cap. ii. 2 Session xv. 5 Session xiii. 
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‘of the whole substance of the wine into His Blood, there re- 
‘ maining only the appearances of bread and wine, which con- 
‘version the Catholic Church most fitly terms Transubstan- 
‘ tiation—Anathema.’ ‘If any deny in the adorable Sacrament 
‘of the Eucharist, that under each kind and under every part 
‘ of each, the whole of Christ is contained—Anathema.’ 

But however forcible the Romish decrees may be on the sub- 
ject, there is, in truth, no unity or uniformity in their system. 
Scarcely any two of their doctors use the same language with 
each other; nay, they are often inconsistent with themselves. 
That question which reverence would never ask, and the 
attempt to solve which has been so fatal to those who have 
asked it—producing the doctrine of Transubstantiation at 
Rome, and causing Luther, as Hospinian tells us, to adopt, at 
different times, five different opinions, and at last to settle in 
that which was the least tenable of any, and which led to the 
rejection of all mystery by Zuingle, and his still more heretical 
follower, CEcolampadius,—the manner, namely, in which the 
consecrated Elements are indeed the Body and Blood of Christ 
—causes also the doctors of Rome to speak hesitatingly and 
with variations. They force upon us a scholastic system, of 
which they can give no plain, uniform, or reasonable account ; 
and when we would receive explanation, they give us an ana- 
thema. In the early Church it was held sufficient simply to 
say, as Mr. Palmer states, and as Bishop Cosin had stated 
before, that ‘the Elements are changed, transferred, trans- 
‘ficured, transformed, transmuted, or transelemented into the 
‘ Body and Blood of Christ.’ Paschasius himself, who, as we 
have seen, gave rise to the controversy, and who, as Bishop 
Cosin tells us, received the especial approbation of Bellarmine 
and Sirmond the Jesuit, as ‘ being the first who had writ to the 
purpose concerning the Eucharist,’ not only, as the same great 
authority proves, held no such doctrine as Transubstantiation of 
the Consecrated Elements, but even in fact opposed it, say- 
ing, ‘ We must receive our spiritual Sacrament with the mouth 
of the soul and the taste of faith ;’ and, ‘The Flesh and Blood 
of Christ are not received carnally, but spiritually.’ Berenger, 
to whom we may add the name of §S. Bernard, held the plain 
doctrine of the early Church. He, indeed, and his opponents 
do not always make quite a right use of the word ‘verum’ as 
applied to Christ’s Body in the controversy, but his meaning 
undoubtedly is orthodox—not to deny the truth of the Pre- 
sence, but the change of the substance in the Elements,— 
taking ‘ verum’ and ‘vere’ in a sense synonymous with ‘sub- 
stantialiter’ and ‘sensualiter;’’ his whole doctrine being not to 


1 Op. Berengarii, p. 72, and conf, p. 107, &c. 
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assert that the elements are mere signs or pledges of the thing, 
but that they are the very thing itself, in a mystical or sacra- 
mental, as opposed to the corporeal sense of Humbert, Lan- 
franc, and others of his enemies; they remaining, ‘after conse- 
cration, in their form and essence, without material change.’' 
Lanfranc, his opponent, does not invariably keep to the idea of 
a corporeal presence, but as if over-mastered by the idea of a 
Sacrament, is compelled at times to confess that the bread is 
Christ’s Body ‘ mystically.’ Berenger had said that the words 
of Scripture, Christ is ‘the chief corner-stone,’ do not take 
away Christ; to which Lanfranc replies, ‘When the inspired 
* page calls bread the Body of Christ, it does so by a sacred and 
‘mystical way of speaking ; or because it is made of bread, and 
‘retains some of its qualities; or as it satisfies the soul by feed- 
‘ing it in an incomprehensible manner, and supplying it with 
‘the substance of eternal life; or because it is the Body of the 
‘Son of God, which is the bread of angels, and “into which,” 
‘as the chief of the Apostles says, “the angels desire to look ;” 
‘or in some other manner, which can be comprehended by 
‘doctors, but not by us.’ ” 

And, lastly, even the Council of Trent itself falls into a like 
divarication of language, at one time teaching, as we have seen, 
most bare and simple Transubstantiation and Concomitancy ; 
but at another, confessing that Christ is sitting at the right 
hand of the Father, according to the natural manner of exist- 
ence; and that He is present, notwithstanding, in many other 
places ‘sacramentaliter. To hold one uniform and systematic 
language on the subject, they ought to have said that He was 
alike in Heaven and in the Sacrament ‘ corporaliter,—and it 
would then have been for them to show how that was possible. 
Lanfranc endeavoured to do it, but did not succeed :— 

‘ We believe in earthly substances which, on the Lord’s Table, are by the 
priestly mystery divinely sanctified, to be changed ineffably, incomprehen- 
sibly, and miraculously, through the operation of a Heavenly Power, into 
the Essence of the Lord’s Body; the appearances of the Elements them- 
selves being preserved, and some of their qualities . . . . but the Body 
itself of the Lord exists in heaven, at the right hand of the Father, immor- 
tal, inviolate, whole, uncontaminated, that it may be truly said, both that 
we receive the very Body which was taken of the Virgin, and yet xot the 
very Body—the very Body as far as relates to the Essence and Propriety 
of the true nature, and of the very Body, if you regard the ‘ species’ of the 
bread and wine.’ 


But that the same real substantial human body should be 
bodily present in two places at once, is not merely beyond, but 
contrary to, the ordinary laws of nature, and even to that super- 





1 Ibid. p. 67, note. ? Chap. vi. ad finem. 3 Chap. xviii. 
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human superiority over them shown during the great Forty 
Days, and is, therefore, impossible. Thus, when it comes to 
results or explanations, the doctrine of a substantial change in 
the Elements of the Holy Communion on which the contradic- 
tion rests, must, we see, either be given up, or qualified, and 
escaped from. 

Such is the Romish doctrine and its history on this subject. 
The question was not settled at Florence, for the point there 
debated was rather as to the formal cause of the Consecration, 
i.e. whether it takes place on the utterance by the priest of 
Christ’s words,—‘ This is My Body ’—‘ This is My Blood,’ as the 
Latin schoolmen hold, or by the subsequent prayer of invocation 
of the Holy Ghost, which is the opinion of the Greeks.’ 

As regards the Church of the East, the Orthodox Confession, 
drawn up by Peter Mogila, a.v. 1648, speaks as follows:— 
‘The priest who consecrates the gifts ought to think that the 
‘very substance of the bread, and the very substance of the 
‘wine, is changed into the substance of the true Body and 
‘Blood of Christ, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, whom he 
‘invokes at that time for the consummation of this mystery by 
‘prayer and by the words, “Send down Thy Holy Spirit on 
‘us, and on the gifts lying before us, and make this bread the 
‘honourable Body of Thy Christ ; and that which is in this cup 
‘ change into the honourable Blood of Thy Christ by Thy Holy 
‘Spirit.’ And in the month of January, a.p. 1672, Diony- 
sius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the place of Parthenius, 
gave to the Marquis de Nointel, Ambassador of the King of 
France at that city, a form of faith, subscribed by himself and 
other Greeks, which certainly approaches very near to the 
Latin doctrine. 

This document states that they believe that the Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is present, invisibly, with an actual presence, 
in the Sacrament (apayyatixy tapovoia), for on the ministering 
priest’s saying after the words of the Lord, ‘ Make this bread 
‘the precious Body of Thy Christ, and that which is in this cup 
‘the precious Blood of Thy Christ, changing it by Thy Holy 
‘Spirit ;"—then, by the action of the all-holy Spirit, super- 
naturally and ineffably, the bread is changed (etazrovetrac) into 
that very peculiar Body of our Saviour Christ actually, and 
verily, and effectually ; and the wine into His living Blood. 





1 Mr. Palmer has given two sections of his Eighth Dissertation to this question. 
The Latins, at the Council of Florence, urged the Greeks that this invocation was 
unnecessary, after the utterance of the words of Christ ; and the Greeks, in turn, 
asked them why they prayed (as they did), when they had repeated them, for an 
angel to carry the gifts up to the altar in heaven, if the gifts were really now made 
very Christ Himself.—Covel, p. 46. 
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And we believe that the same entire Christ is both He that 
offers, and He that is offered, and received, and distributed, 
once to all, and who, without suffering, is entirely eaten, 
OrOKANpoY EcOiopevov. This Covel calls ‘a step nearer towards 
‘the Roman doctrine than what those of the very forwardest 
‘Greeks at Florence advanced unto.’ P. 138. 

In a Council held at Bethlehem, in the year 1671-2, under 
Dositheus, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and which seems to have 
been brought about by French influence, for the express pur- 
pose of procuring from the Greeks a confession of the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation,’ it was decided in the seventeenth 
decree, in words which contain the very essence both of the 
Romish doctrines of 'Transubstantiation and Concomitancy :— 


‘In the celebration of the Eucharist, we believe that our Lord Jesus 
Christ is present, not by way of Type or Image; nor by extraordinary Grace, 
as in the other Sacraments; neither by a bare Presence only, as some of the 
Fathers have spoken of Baptism; neither by Impanation (or Indreading), so 
as that the Divinity of the Word is hypostatically united to the proposed 
bread of the Eucharist, as the Lutherans very ignorantly and wretchedly 
maintain ; but verily and indeed, so as that the bread, after the consecration 
of it, and of the wine, is changed, transubstantiated, converted, transformed 
into that true Body of the Lord, which was born in Bethlehem of the Ever- 
Virgin, was baptized in Jordan, suffered, was buried, rose again, ascended, 
sits at the right hand of God the Father; is to come in the clouds of Heaven; 
and that the wine is converted and transubstantiated into that true Blood 
of the Lord, which, as He hanged on the Cross, was shed for the life of the 
world. 

‘ Also, that after the consecration of the bread and wine, the substance 
of the bread and wine do no longer remain, but the very Body and Blood of 
our Lord in the shape and likeness of bread and wine; that is to say, under 
the accidents of bread and wine. 

‘ Also, that the most sincere Body and Blood of the Lord are distributed, 
and go into the mouth and stomach of the receivers, both of the pious and 
the impious; but that they procure remission of sins, and eternal life to the 
pious and worthy; and bring damnation and eternal punishment, to the im- 
pious and unworthy. 

‘ Also, that the Body and Blood of the Lord are cut and divided, whether 
by the hands or whether by the teeth also, but only by Accident, or by the 
Accidents of the bread and of the wine, by which also they are acknowledged 
to be visible and tangible ; but that in themselves they remain absolutely 
incapable of being cut, and indivisible; whence also the (Gree) Catholic 
Church saith, the Lamb of God is divided, &c. 

‘ Also, that in every singular part, and in the least crumb of the bread and 
drop of the wine being changed, there is not a part of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord (for this is blasphemy and atheistical), but the whole Lord Christ 
entirely according to His substance ; to wit, with His soul and Divinity—that 
is, perfect God, and perfect Man. So that, though many celebrations of the 
Eucharist are made up and down the world at one and the same hour, there 
are not many Christs, or many Bodies of Christ, but one and the same Christ 
is present verily and indeed ; and His Body and Blood is one in all the ow 
ticular Churches of the Faithful ; and this, not that the Lord’s Body, which 
is in Heaven, comes down upon the altars, but that the bread of proposition, 


' Covel, p. 146. 
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which is offered in every particular Church, being, after consecration, con- 
verted and transubstantiated, is made, and is, one and the same with that in 
Heaven ; for but one Body of the Lord, and not many, is in many places ; 
and for this reason this Sacrament chiefly is, and is called, wonderful, and 
comprehensible by faith alone, not by the subtilties of human wisdom, whose 
vain and wild inquisitiveness into Divine matters our holy way of worship, 
which was delivered to us from God, utterly disclaims.’ .... 

‘ Also, we believe that by the word Transubstantiation, the manner how 
the bread and the wine are converted into the Body and Blood of the Lord, 
is not explained (for that is altogether incomprehensible, and impossible, 
unless to God Himself, and argues those, who believe, to be both ignorant 
and impious); but that the bread and the wine after the consecration are 
changed into the Body and Blood of the Lord, not by way of type, or image ; 
nor by extraordinary grace ; nor by the communion or the presence of only 
the Divinity of the Only-Begotten; neither is any Accident of the bread and 
wine turned into any Accident of the Body and Blood of Christ, by any con- 
version or alteration ; but they are verily and indeed, and substantially made, 
to wit, the bread the very true Body of the Lord, and the wine the very 
Blood of the Lord, as is above said,”! 


Mr. Palmer says that the Orthodox Confession and these 
Articles of Bethlehem are for the Greeks ‘ of about the same 
authority as the Catechism of Pope Pius may be for the Latins.’ 
(P. 206.) On the words of the Confession of 1648 is founded 
the following statement of Eucharistic doctrine contained in the 
longer Catechism of the Russian Church :— 


‘ Q. What is the most essential act in this part of the Liturgy? 

‘ A. The utterance of the words which Jesus Christ spake in instituting 
the Sacrament :—Tuake, eat, this is My Body; drink ye all of it, for this is My 
Blood of the New Testament ; Matt. xxvi. 26, 27, 28. And after this the invo- 
cation of the Holy Ghost, and the blessing the gifts, that is, the bread and 
wine, which have been offered. 

‘Q. Why is this so essential ? 

‘ A, Because, at the moment of this act, the bread and wine are changed, 
or transubstantiated, into the very Body of Christ, and into the very Blood 
of Christ. 

*Q. How are we to understand the word ¢ransubstantiation ? 

‘ A. In the exposition of the faith by the Eastern Patriarchs, it is said that 
the word transubstantiation is not to be taken to define the manner in which 
the bread and wine are changed into the Body and Blood of the Lord ; for 
this none can understand but God; but only thus much is signified, that 
the bread truly, really, and substantially becomes the very true Body of the 
Lord, and the wine the very Blood of the Lord.’—Pp. 91, 92.? 


It will here perhaps be asked, to what end we as English 
Churchmen have noticed a work of which one object is to plead, 
however indirectly and distantly, the cause of Churches which 
hold such doctrines as Transubstantiation and Concomitancy ? 
We reply that, for ourselves, we have neither any expectation 
nor desire to be reunited to Churches which in any sense require 
belief in those doctrines; but ours may possibly prove to be a 
case of influencing others rather than of surrendering ourselves. 





1 Covel, pp. 189, 140. ? Doctrine of Russian Church. Rivingtons, 1845. 
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It is our author’s view, at least, that the question is not so finally 
closed as to admit no hope of its ever being again laid open. 
The East, he thinks, despite her adoption of the term Transub- 
stantiation, still by no means receives, if she do not positively 
reject, the Tridentine scheme of belief connected with, and 
resulting from, that term; and even Rome herself he thinks not 
absolutely and hopelessly committed to the scholastic system 
there developed. 


‘ The truth of the received explanation,’ he says, ‘ of Transubstantiation 
—namely, that it is by a physical change, by the separation of accidents from 
substance—is still perhaps, in strictness, even within the Latin Church a 
point undetermined. The decree of Trent, though it requires all under 
pain of anathema to confess that there is a “ conversion of the whole sub- 
stance,” yet does not add the word “ physicul,” nor impose as of faith 
(supposing this, in the nature of things, to be possible) that scholastic 
philosophy which, by using the word “ sudstance,” it seems to recognise 
and to imply.’ 

He might even perhaps have said that, by teaching in words 
already cited, that Christ's ener in other places than at the 
right hand of the Father in Heaven is one ‘ sacramentaliter,’ the 
Council even leaves room for escape from its scholastic decisions 
laid down in other parts of its decree on the subject. 


‘And though,’ he continues, ‘the Catechism goes further, still, this not 
being the work of the Council, but only of the Pope, and not having the 
nature in every word and clause of a definition of faith, it does not follow 
that a belief of a severance of accidents from substance in the Eucharistic 
change, (any ntore than the word ire in relation to Purgatory,) has become 
an article of faith for the Latins, merely because it occurs in that Catechism, 
though it seems to be at present universally acquiesced in as the best 
explanation that can be devised. 

‘ But among the Easterns this is not only regarded as an open question 
theoretically (their Church having never so much as conslieent it in itself, 
and the Latin phraseology having been admitted only incidentally), but it 
is open and controverted in fact. The explanation of the change by a 
severance of accidents from substance has been rejected, and is still rejected, 
by some of the most learned and most respected of the clergy, both in the 
Levant and in Russia: and it has been purposely avoided and corrected by 
the Russian Church herself, both in her Catechism (where she allows and 
accepts from the Orthodox Confession the word “ transubstantiation,” but 
omits the explanation of it by substance and accidents), and in her autho- 
rized translation (which in this point and in one or two others is also a 
verbal modification) of the XVIII. Articles of the Synod of Bethlehem.’— 
Pp, 207, 208, 


In connexion with these words Mr. Palmer proceeds in fact 
to construct one of the most powerful arguments, car’ dvaddy.ar, 
against the Romish doctrine which we ever remember to have 
seen. Having shown that the early Fathers hold two separate 
lines of truth on the subject of the holy Eucharist, dwelling on 
the one hand on the plain words of our blessed Lord, ‘ This 1s 
my Body,—‘ This 1s my Blood,’ and yet. admitting on the other 
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that, as regards the substance of the elements themselves, we 
are to understand them as if He had said, This is the r1aurRE of 
My Body, &c.; he proves that if, with Rome, we dwell exclu- 
sively on the first line of truth, we incur the risk of obscuring 
or rejecting the second, and so of doing damage to the analogy of 
the faith ;—and if with the Calvinistic or Socinianizing Protestant 
we take the second alone, we end in nothing short of denial of 
the faith. He then proceeds to prove that the dogma of the 
elements ceasing by Consecration to be what they were before, 
and becoming what they .were not, is neither in itself, nor by 
analogy, a necessary truth. For as if after Baptism we are 
truly born again and become new men, and yet there is no 
physical transmutation—and if we die and rise again in the 
same Sacrament, but yet only in figure, remaining afterwards 
the same physical men, children of Adam, as we were before; 
so, if we assert a physical change in the consecrated elements of 
the Eucharist, we ought also to assert the same physical change 
in the new birth of Baptism; and vice versd, denying a physical 
change in the former, we should also deny it in the latter Sacra- 
ment; and if there is no suspension of physical accidents in us 
without a subject, after the regeneration of Baptism, we should 
in consistency hesitate to assert that there is such in the ele- 
ments of the Eucharist, and that their physical accidents remain 
miraculously suspended and inherent in no subject. The same 
argument from our new birth, which is not physical but spiritual, 
and the object of faith only, he next applies to our new food (as 
such), which must also in consequence be of the same nature; or 
as we have two natures in the same subject, so in that conse- 
crated food, there may be also two foods,—one consubstantial 
with the first Adam, natural, earthly, and corruptible; the other 
consubstantial with the second Adam, supernatural, heavenly, 
and incorruptible; and these two will not interfere with one 
another. (P. 216.) So that truth on the Sacrament of the 
Altar plainly consists, in Mr. Palmer’s opinion, in avoiding 
equally the destruction of physical substance taught by the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation; the union in one subject of both 
the spiritual and physical, as held by Luther in his scheme of 
Consubstantiation; and the bare denial of all spiritual Presence, 
of Zuinglius and his followers: or, to use Mr. Palmer’s own 
words, it lies in 

‘ the preservation of the due distinction between the two orders of grace 
and nature, of the spirit and of the flesh, so that the one is neither con- 
founded with the other, nor denied because of the other. And the same 
three forms of language will be perceived to become each of them erroneous 
in so far as the contrary is the case: as when an absence of change, which 


belongs only to the order of nature, is insisted upon, so as to exclude the 
change which belongs only to the order of grace; or secondly, when a 
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union of two things which may be asserted with truth only in respect of the 
two distinct orders conjoined, is asserted in respect of one order alone, so 
as to subvert the numerical unity and identity of the man or of the food, 
and that change of each which is according to the spirit: or /astly, when a 
change which belongs only to the order of spirit is insisted upon so as to 
subvert or exclude the order of nature. And of these three errors, the first 
will directly subvert faith, and faith only; the last, physical truth, and 
physical truth only; while the second will subvert, but indirectly, both 
physical truth and faith."—Pp. 117, 118. 


Mr. Palmer’s fifteenth Dissertation contains some remarks 
on the subject of Confession, which are worthy of the closest 
attention. He commences with telling us that because there 
was in the first ages of Christianity no obligation to Confession, 


* Protestants and Anglicans have either abolished the Confession of 
secret sins altogether, or have made it optional; and they tacitly assume 
that that state of things which in the present day results as a necessary 
consequence from their abolition of the law of Confession is agreeable to 
antiquity and to the Gospel. 

‘ But the truth is directly the reverse. The existing tradition and prac- 
tice among Anglicans and Protestants with regard to the participation of 
the Holy Communion is manifestly much more unlike what prevailed in 
the primitive Church, than is the existing tradition and practice among the 
Roman Catholics and the Easterns. So that if antiquity is to be followed, 
and it is impossible to reproduce antiquity exactly—but we must choose 
between the so-called corruption and the so-called reformation, every 
serious person ought at once to submit to the discipline of the Romans 
and the Greeks as being the nearer approach to antiquity of the two.’— 
P. 227. 


But we may be allowed to ask why,—assuming that the 
English Church, in not compelling the practice of Confession, 
does fall short of the rule of antiquity,—we must of neces- 
sity accept one or other of the alternatives here laid down by 
Mr. Palmer, and go as far or further from the mean in the other 
direction? ‘The practical moral result of the Greek and Romish 
custom in general, is at least no sufficient answer to this ques- 
tion, for the moral standard of the members of those Churches is 
in many respects no higher, and in some is notoriously lower 
than that of the members of our own Church. There are, no 
doubt, difficulties on both sides of the question, but it may, at 
least, be a doubt whether the Confession which is optional will 
not be more likely to produce really good results in the end, 
though to the few alone who may choose to have recourse to it, 
than that which, being compulsory on all alike, may possibly, 
at times, incur the danger of degenerating into a dry, and 
formal, and matter of course routine,—not to say of being 
occasionally perverted to the extension of a false security. 

In addition to the subjects already mentioned, Mr. Palmer 
has given us Dissertations on some of the secondary ecclesiastical 
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questions, ¢. g. the Septenary number of the Sacraments or 
Mysteries; the worship due to the Saints and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary—and the veneration of Icons. He then proceeds 
to compare, in a dissertation equally curious and instructive, 
the conduct of Nikon as an ecclesiastical reformer, with that of 
Luther and Calvin; the conduct of the Russian Patriarch 
standing out in marked and happy contrast with the irregular 
and destructive proceedings of the self-elected ‘ Apostles’ of 
Germany and Switzerland. The author then enters, at length, 
into certain things which seem to be needed for the Eastern 
Church, and the chief of which appear to be the following :— 


‘1X. That it should be required of all who read anything in the Church, 
to read distinctly and reverently ; and that the readers and clerks should 
be trained to do this: and, if good readers are not to be found, that some 
of the priests or deacons themselves, or some religious layman of educa- 
tion, should read; or even that the reading should be omitted altogether, 
rather than that anything should be gabbled over profanely. 

‘ XI. That education, both of the clergy and laity, and of girls as well 
as boys, should be more generally extended; and that the knowledge of 
the Church Books, and especially of the Catechism, should be made a 
primary part of it. 

‘XV. That, on a just occasion occurring, the empire of the infidels 
should be overthrown, and the regions of the East regained to Christianity. 

‘XVI. That the Patriarchate, or personal primacy, in the Russian 
Church should be restored, according to the requirements of the Apostolical 
and CEcumenical Canons; and that just liberty should be allowed to the 
Patriarch or Primate, and the other Bishops, to hold Synods and to make 
Canons in spiritual matters ; to hold and manage real property with the 
same freedom as other proprietors; and to appoint, pay, and remove their 
own officers ; as was the case before the middle of the seventeenth century 
in Russia. Or, if the present Synodal government be retained, that at 
least the constitution of the M. H. Synod should be corrected in some such 
way as that in which the Patriarch and ge of Constantinople in 1850 
attempted to correct and reconstitute, with the concurrence of the civil 
government of Greece, the Holy Synod of the Church in that kingdom. 

‘ XVIII. That the inconsistency existing, at present, in the Books and 
Canon Law of the Eastern Church, and in the thoughts and language of 
her members, respecting the definition of the visible Catholic Church, 
should be done away: and that it should be made clear that the Eastern 
Church pretends no more for herself than to be a part of the whole (as her 
very name implies), and admits the Latin Church to be also a part; and 
desires the correction in some secondary matters, not the radical conversion 
or destruction of this latter. 

‘XX. That, with regard to such as are already Christians, the following 
principle should be laid down and acted upon: That the Orthodox Church 
should not call upon them to condemn or renounce anything that is in 
itself true, or good, or indifferent, of what they have, or suppose them- 
selves to have, already; nor prohibit the retention of pln in itself 
good or harmless, to which even individual proselytes have been accus- 
tomed; nor impose unnecessarily any new Coston to which they have 
been unaccustomed ; but should make them renounce only what is false or 
evil, filling up their Christianity, hitherto imperfect, so as to make it con- 
formable, not to any Greek, or Russian, or Eastern type, but to the Gicu- 
menical Creed, and discipline, and tradition.’—Pp. 306—308. 
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We have no doubt that to the xvth, at least, of the requisites 
here enumerated, the Russians would willingly listen, if they 
were the only parties concerned, or if others abstained from in- 
terference, and the leading Powers—those which ought to be 
the great and good of Europe—did not combine to keep up the 
authority of the Crescent, and prevent one Christian nation 
from assisting another, merely for the sake of maintaining the 
balance of secular power. As it is, the Greek Christian sub- 
jects of the Turkish empire are oppressed and kept down by 
the concurrence and aid of their fellow Christians; and Maho- 
metans are placed over them, and allowed to injure them, and 
insult their Religion, for the sake of maintaining some doubtful 
point of worldly policy: thus real evil is done that fancied good 
may ensue. 

Still more important, however, is it, as Mr. Palmer proceeds 
to say, that an Cicumenical Council should be held, when, if 
ever, the Churches may be again united. Difficult, and indeed 
almost impossible, as he admits such an idea to be, he does not 
wholly despair of its yet taking place. He conceives that the 
East may be glad to connect herself again with that portion of 
Christendom in which the pastoral authority, as such, has not 
yet been entirely prostrated to the imperial; and that the West 
(by which is here understood the Church of Rome alone) may 
be glad to strengthen her hands against the growing evils 
within her own pale, by the accession to her side of a body of 
Christians, to the number of sixty or seventy millions. 

Mr. Palmer concludes his volume with a somewhat fanciful 
dissertation on the Seven Apocalyptic Epistles addressed to the 
Seven Churches of Asia, on which we will only say that, as 
each of those Churches must have formed part, and been mem- 
bers of the one Catholic Church—otherwise they must have 
been heretical or independent—and as each was ruled by its 
own Angel, and formed outwardly a separate and distinct branch 
of the Church, and as-to each was encouragement or correc- 
tion sent from their one Great Head, even Jesus Christ 
himself, by His servant John, according to their particular 
shortcomings and errors, without mention of, or direction for, 
any close uniformity of practice in all customs among them- 
selves, or any allusion to one Church as a pattern, or Superior, 
to which they were to submit ;—they afford a strong argument 
‘in favour of the possibility, at least, of the separate branches of 
the Catholic Church being at this time independent, each per- 
forming its own work, and having (in spite of failings, errors, 
and shortcomings) its own place and membership in the One 
Universal Church of Christ. 

In conclusion, our readers will see, even from the imperfect 
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account we have been able to give of this remarkable work, that 
its author has done great and probably lasting service -to the 
Church at large. If, indeed, the time and labour which he has 
spent in Russia and Constantinople lead to no other result than 
that of bringing the Greeks and Russians into uniformity of 
practice with regard to the réteption-ef.converts—a result which 
really appears likely, at no distant day, to be realized—his 
labour will by no means have been thrown away. We cannot, 
however, dismiss the subject without expressing something of 
wonder as to what our Author’s real position can be in his own 
mind ; he appears to be a realization—-if there ever were 
such—of a spectator ab extra. He is far too keen-sighted to 
adopt and live in a fallacy, and far too honest to acquiesce, for a 
moment, for any earthly inducement whatever, in what he felt 
to be a false position. Yet, more keenly alive than most men 
to the necessity of occupying some definite position, and appre- 
hending, with singular force and clearness, the great truth of the 
Church being a visible Body with visible membership, he 
appears to us, from his own principles, to be, in fact, isolated from 
all communions, and to stand quite alone. He treats the Church 
as if she consisted solely and exclusively of the Roman Catholics 
and the Orthodox Easterns, yet he himself belongs to neither of 
those branches. He scarcely touches on any point at issue 
between the Churches of Rome and England, without giving 
his readers to see that his own convictions or sympathies are not 
with the latter. In like manner, whilst urging that there may 
be an outward separation between two Churches without the 
destruction of their real and vital inward unity, he offers no 
reason why the same admission may not be also extended toa 
third; nor does he prove that, if there may be two component 
parts of one body, there may not also be more; or tell us what 
the Church of England, as such and by her own voice, as opposed 
to that of particular rulers or teachers nominally within her 
pale, has done to forfeit her right to consecrate and administer 
the Sacraments, and so to deprive herself of her claim to be 
considered a real, integral, and living part of the mystical Body 
of Christ. 

Our readers, too, we apprehend, will mostly agree with us 
that, after all, when an individual, with whatever personal qua- 
lifications or attainments, takes upon himself to exercise the 
office, now of dictator, and now of judge of the doctrines and 
customs of Churches—as Mr. Palmer certainly does, at times, 
in the work before us—there is at least a possibility that 
whatever error really does exist, may be found, at last, to lie at 
the door of the individual critic ; for it is, in truth, more likely 
that Churches, such as those of the East or Rome, should have 
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preserved the traditions and teachings of the Apostles, than that 
the same should be discovered by the mere learning or argu- 
mentation of a single disputant. If, however, the blessing of 
Unity is ever to be given to the Church again, and that by the 
labours of an individual, there is probably no one living so 
likely to be the instrument of its restoration as Mr. Palmer. 
His extensive and accurate knowledge enables him to offer rich 
and varied illustrations from the writings of the universally 
recognised Fathers of the Church and the Gicumenical Councils, 
in formation or support of his opinions; and no one has examined 
the questions of which he treats with more care, or has possessed 
more opportunities of thoroughly sifting the various disputed 
points on which he touches. To have spoken more plainly of 
the Church of England, and to have extended to her, as he 
might easily have done, his comparison of the East and West, 
would have been to supply the only serious want in his book ; 
it is, too, a debt due, in some manner, to his own character, and 
the Communion in which he was baptized, and of which he 
still continues a nominal member. 
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Art. IV.—The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
By WitutaM Srirtine, Author of ‘ Annals of the Artists of 
Spain.’ London: Parker & Son. 1852. 


Tue age of folios is past. On a cursory survey of recent 
literature such will be the probable conclusion, borne out, 
perhaps, by the appearance of the greater number of private 
libraries. The gigantic tomes which enshrined the herculean 
romances of earlier times, are looked upon as intellectual pyra- 
mids, into the recesses of which we should never dream of 
penetrating. The weighty volumes, in which were stored up 
treasures immeasurably more precious, the work of the theo- 
logian, the philosopher, the historian, are scarcely less repulsive. 
That which was presented to our forefathers in one goodly folio, 
must in these days be submitted to the reader through the 
medium of six or seven octavo volumes. We have known the 
contrast between ancient and modern taste drawn out at much 
greater length. They who laboured of old in the field of history, 
deemed it their natural task to trace out the career of a nation 
from its commencement to its close: and even this was to work 
in very narrow limits. The more frequent disposition of later 
writers is to confine themselves within the bounds of a century 
or a generation; while the popular method of acquiring his- 
torical knowledge is through the biographies of individuals. 
Every subject is, so to speak, dismembered, and the various 
portions appropriated by different writers; and English history 
resolves itself into the lives of our queens or our warriors, our 
poets or our statesmen or our chancellors. The ‘ Life and Times’ 
of heroes and philosophers have supplanted the multifarious 
volumes of the ancient chroniclers. Nor has the change been 
confined to size and form. The hurry of later days leaves little 
time for arduous theological labours; and an essay or a sermon 
displaces the ‘ Summa totius Theologiw’ of Aquinas. Modern 
readers cannot afford to have their minds roused to the painful 
exertion of long and dry historical researches. Superficial 
knowledge has met with its advocates; and the history of their 
country must be presented to Englishmen in a garb resembling 
not a little the flowery vesture of romance. 

All this may be true on the whole: but like every attempt at 
classification, it can only be accepted in its general outlines. 
We are not much disposed to admit the inferiority of our own 
age in intellectual power; and, in any case, this fashion of recent 
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writers, if it be one, has its counterbalancing advantages. There 
is a greater probability that the work undertaken will be accom- 
plished; less risk of the infelicitous issue which befell the 
worthy historian, who, proposing to indite the biography of 
Charles V., was after years of toil overtaken by death while 
recording the deeds of the Scipios.'_ And undoubtedly to those 
who are engaged in the most assiduous historical study, there 
are few things which will.serve more powerfully to throw a 
vivid and at the same time truthful colouring over any given 
period, than the memorials of individuals who therein won them- 
selves a name. Without in any way superseding more extensive 
research, they bring before us the particular time in all its 
various aspects; and the details furnish an insight into personal 
character wholly unattainable in the more extensive province of 
the historian as distinguished from the biographer. 

The work of which the title is prefixed to this article, has 
certainly not intruded itself on ground already occupied by 
English writers. Some men, whose lives have exercised a 
memorable influence on their own and succeeding times, have 
been fortunate in having had their private characteristics as fully 
portrayed as their public policy. This good fortune, at least 
so far as regards the literature of England, has not hitherto 
been accorded to the Emperor Charles V. To the generality 
of English readers, the latter days of that great general, mighty 
ruler, and consummate statesman are known mainly through 
the pages of Robertson. The impression which his delineation 
will leave on the mind, is partly wrong, and in part correct. It 
would in truth have been difficult for him, or for any other his- 
torian, to have failed in giving a distinct picture of that com- 
manding mind, which through so long a series of years stood 
forth the most promihent amongst the greatest spirits of the 
age. His image, indeed,—as a warrior second to none in his 
day, a statesman whose intellect could measure itself with the 
subtlest and keenest statecraft, a ruler whose ready hand seldom 
failed rightly to turn the helm of government at the moment of 
need,—stands forth in outlines more than usually distinct; and 
it would be but a dimness of vision which should not discern its 
leading features. The personal disposition of the man, his 
intellectual and moral tastes, the trifles of daily life which have 
their power even over the greatest of the sons of men, the 
various littlenesses from which we can scarcely expect the 
noblest to be free, the several petty traits of character, which, 
significant of deeper things, attract us or repel,—all these are 
of necessity removed into the background; their hues are 
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fainter, their forms less palpable; and he must be endued with 
far more than common power who can fix their fleeting shades 
on the canvass which is intended to exhibit the broad outlines 
of national history. But manifestly without these minute 
details, our idea of the man remains imperfect. The laborious 
Dr. Lingard has spoken in words little short of contemptuous 
of that which is termed the Philosophy of History. The learned 
historian might perhaps in his turn be charged with too servile 
an attachment to a mere array of facts, and too great a hesita- 
tion in combining them for the purposes of inference. But 
without entering into any defence of the accused science, it may 
still cause a little surprise when the historian of Charles V. 
informs us that his work ‘ aims at representing the transactions 
‘of’ his ‘reign; not at delineating his private virtues or 
‘defects.’’ And, certainly, the portraiture which he has attempted 
of his private character in the evening of his days, is as far 
from’ the truth as such an avowal would lead us to expect. 
Unfortunate in the selection of his authorities, and giving the 
greatest credit to the writer who was the least deserving of it, 
he has ascribed to the Emperor virtues which he never possessed, 
and faults with which he is not chargeable. 

To supply this want, by furnishing a picture, crag minute 
and finished, of his Cloister Life, of his daily habits, his tastes 
and pursuits, of all that can bring before us his whole being, is 
the aim of Mr. Stirling in his present work. It is a portraiture 
which loses sight of no trait, be it ever so slight, and realizes, so 
far as description can realize, the little world that for two short 
years’ space was gathered round the quiet monastery of Yuste. 
We have indeed a profuseness of detail even on most trivial 
points, which at first sight might appear to furnish just cause 
for suspicion. The letters which afforded so abundant a 
harvest, must be of quite a different kind from the ordinary 
effusions of courtly writers. To Charles V. there has by no 
means been wanting a due supply of biographers and eulogists, 
whose credit in the statement of facts needs little to be called 
in question. The history of his retirement in the solitude of 
the Vera, is fully given by Siguenca and Angulo, the former of 
whom was personally acquainted with many who had known 
the Emperor, and the latter became prior of Yuste a few months 
before his death. The Jesuit Ribadeneira has left a minute 
record of the relations between Charles and the third general of 
the Order, Francisco Borgia (whom with unnecessary precision 
Mr. Stirling calls Borja). But by far the most valuable mate- 
rials are contained in the memoirs of Don Tomas Gonsalez, 
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Canon of Plasencia. This work, rich in letters relating to the 
period, exists unfortunately in manuscript only in the archives 
of the French Foreign-office. For the paltry sum of 4,000 
francs M. Mignet obtained possession of these + Rarevetived which 
had been offered in vain to the government of England. Per- 
mitted to examine these manuscripts, Mr. Stirling was denied 
the liberty of publishing any of the letters contained in them; 
and they who are curious on the subject must wait until the 
intention which the government of Louis Philippe entertained, 
to publish the entire work, be carried into effect,—intentions for 
the accomplishment of which periodical revolutions are not the 
most favourable condition. We should gladly hail the publica- 
tion of these letters. In the meanwhile, the substance of many 
of them, as given in the present volume, is a welcome contri- 
bution to our historical literature. 

There are few who have not in their earlier days formed an 
idea of the personal character of memorable men whose deeds 
they may chance to have read of. A few touches, a little detail 
here and there, will fill up the outline, and the image is fixed 
on the mind; and even when fuller knowledge has shown the 
erroneousness of our conceptions, it is difficult to erase the old 
image from the memory. That such ideas should be deeply 
impressed on us, is natural. We cannot read of actions which 
have affected the current of the world’s history, without picturing 
to ourselves the personal character of the doer; and a casual 
epithet or an apparently trifling incident will do more to stamp 
a notion on our minds than a long tale of campaigns, or legisla- 
tion, or diplomacy. Whether the idea be right or otherwise, de- 
pends on the sources of information to which we have had access; 
but there is generally some one leading notion which attaches 
itself in our mind to a given name. How different is the image 
evoked by the mention of Leonidas the dauntless, and Themi- 
stocles the prudent; of Nicias the religious, and Alcibiades the 
godless! 1t is a happy thing when these early impressions are 
borne out, not contradicted, by the truth of history. If one 
who has had access only to the ordinary histories of Charles V. 
be asked what especial idea he attaches to him in his declining 
days at Yuste, he will probably reply, that of a superstitious 
hypochondriac :—the great conqueror, the profound statesman, 
the wise ruler,—this indeed he had been: but all is overclouded 
by the gloom of conventual asceticism. There is no wonder that 
it should be so. He is thinking of the darkened chapel, and 
the dimly burning tapers, and the funereal chant, and the coffin 
in which with the semblance of death lies a living man; and a 
few minutes later the chapel is empty, and the lights burn more 
faintly and feebly, and still the feigned corpse stirs not in its 
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narrow resting place. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
the very reverse of all this should be our idea of Charles the 
Fifth at Yuste. 

That our notions of any object closely viewed must differ 
from our impressions received at a distance, seems but a super- 
fluous assertion: still it is one of more practical moment when 
applied to men than to the physical world. The mountain 
range, which through the softening atmosphere seems clothed 
with more than earthly beauty, reveals, as we approach, the 
stains of barrenness and desolation on its rugged slopes; and, 
nearer still, the yawning ravine and impenetrable gorge take 
the place of the tender lines and the melting tinges which 
charm the eye of the distant traveller. And if the parallel held 
good only so far, we should shrink from scanning too closely 
the individual portraitures of men whose names are known to 
us in the general records of history. The great man will be 
found the captive of many an unworthy littleness: the magnani- 
mous will not be free from meanness, or the upright from dis- 
simulation. It can be nothing more than a repulsive anatomy, 
which will bring to light only defects and seams and scars in 
the brow which we had deemed unfurrowed, and the heart 
which appeared the natural home of generous open thoughts. 
But if rocks and fissures display themselves as we draw nigh to 
the mountain masses, there will yet be, in the winding glen and 
the tangled thicket and the rushing torrent, abundant beauties 
to compensate for the desolation: and the craggy pass may lead 
into some pleasant vale, the very bosom of peacefulness and 
repose, which speaks to our hearts with more winning tender- 
ness, because we had not dreamed of its existence. So, too, 
while a nearer view lays open many a defect or fault in personal 
character, it will be but in rare instances that we shall fail to 
discern some fresh qualities to call for our esteem, and win our 
sympathy,--some hidden source of sorrow, some infirmity, to 
plead in arrest of a judgment of condemnation. Such instances 
indeed there are, where the hideous iniquities of a Henry VIII. 
or a Cesar Borgia loom out with the more appalling blackness, 
as we approach to scan their revolting features. ‘There are men, 
between whom and their fellow mortals there rises a fearful 
and stupendous barrier, in a festering mass of unbounded 
depravity. The mind almost refuses to contemplate the 
deformities of a Tiberius, a Herod, and a Nero. 

Mr. Stirling’s pages give a very different impression of the 
character of Charles from those of Robertson: not that there 
is much discrepancy in their modes of judgment,—for devotion 
with both would be something akin to superstition; both feel 
the same contempt for what they would perhaps term ecclesi- 
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astical religion; but Mr. Stirling is fortunate in having been 
able to avail himself of materials, to which the latter had no 
access. 

Were any one called upon to express in few words their 
estimation of the volume now before us, they could have no 
hesitation in replying, that with abundance of detail, and with 
vigour and truthfulness of description, with accurate analysis of 
every phase of character, it leaves little to desire but the addi- 
tion of original letters, which the author was not permitted to pub- 
lish,—that we have here a picture of the statesman, the ruler, 
and the man, with every great and every little trait subordinated 
in just and harmonious keeping,—a portraiture full of life and 
vigour, an animated pleasant vclume, never wanting in spirited 
description, written moreover with considerable force and 
elegance of diction,—graced with many a page of true and real 
eloquence. And with all this we accord our entire concurrence. 
There is undoubtedly great freshness in taking “ a book, in 
which the conventional stiffness and (so to speak) decorum, 
which some men think it incumbent on them to adopt so soon 
as they take pen in hand, are laid aside. It is very pleasant to 
be carried on from page to page by a warmth of language, 
which shows that the words convey the actual feelings of the 
writer, as he would give utterance to them in the intercourse of 
daily life. A man’s system of thought and belief must be very 
feeble, when it does not tinge, we had almost said, everything 
which he may have to say on every subject. It is very agree- 
able to have the forms of departed greatness vested with all the 
lineaments of life. Time was, and that not so long past, when 
the history of the ancient world seemed to dull the minds, and 
enfeeble the hands of all who approached to handle it; and it 
was matter of astonishment when Mitford sent forth his work 
stamped with the ‘ spirit of a partisan.’ The accusation may 
have been right or not; but it resolved itself into the acknow- 
ledgment, that in writing the history of Greece, he was writing 
the history of men who lived and thought and hoped and 
feared, as we do now. A spirit of partisanship would elicit no 
blame from us, if by this word be meant a vigorous, hearty 
espousal of a principle, as distinguished from a sluggish and 
effete neutrality or indifference. The praise or the condemnation 
must be according to the merit and the rightness of the cause 
espoused, 

Mr. Stirling has chosen his side, and thinks, probably, that 
he writes with a very praiseworthy candour and liberality. 

His axioms being granted, this may be true, but it cannot be 
true on any other admission: and until we can be so convinced, 
we must take leave to dissent from certain conclusions to which 
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they lead. It would be useless to undertake the task of com- 
bating the principles on which he would justify expressions of 
irreverence and coarseness. It would be idle to show that the 
antecedent idea of monachism and asceticism need not necessarily 
be contemptible,—that submission to the principle of authority 
need not of necessity degenerate into bigotry and superstition,— 
and that devotion is not always childish when fostered by the rich 
variety of a glowing and gorgeous ritual. But neither, again, 
do we desire to be the apologists of that remarkable man, who, 
having wielded for nearly half a century a power never till 
then equalled since the days of Charlemagne, ended his career 
in a manner which certainly did not diminish the wonder of the 
world. 

It was a memorable day, on which, in the solemn assembly 
of the States at Brussels, surrounded by a proud array of nobles 
and warriors, Charles resigned to his son Philip all but his im- 
perial dominion. The first step was taken towards the accom- 

lishment of a long cherished intention, imparted to his wife, 
who had been taken from him nearly twenty years, and, fourteen 
years before this time, to Francisco Borgia, then the ornament 
and the boast of the ancient chivalry of Spain. Not a few 
writers have recorded their judgment of this resignation of 
authority. Disappointment, despondency, failure, hypochondria, 
nay, even growing imbecility of mind, have been supposed to 
be the proximate causes of this strange determination. Some 
of these reasons may possibly have concurred to strengthen his 
resolve: but perhaps the station to which he descended was not 
so humble, nor the renunciation of power so great, as these 
writers have imagined. Like other warriors and conquerors, 
before and since, he had known the ebb as well as flow of the 
tide of fortune; he too could point to a time, up to which 
victory followed victory, and after which disasters had ensued 
thick and fast. Disease, too, had laid her hand upon him: still 
it was but by fitful onsets, and the ripe powers of his command- 
ing intellect could still promise years of sustained and vigorous 
action. And if the brilliancy of his ancient success was a little 
dimmed, he still wielded a power wider and stronger than could 
be matched by any other potentate; his name still stood forth 
as that of the first sovereign of Europe. What might have 
been the course and character of his life, had his days been pro- 
longed in the retreat which he had chosen, we cannot tell: but, 
in reality, four or five months only were granted him of' entire 
freedom from kingly rule. He had indeed resigned the im- 
perial crown; but eighteen months passed away, before the 
forms of the resignation could be gone through. 

Facts of history, like other facts, will be regarded differently 
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by different minds: but in reference to the last years of Charles 
V., the imaginations of historical writers have had rather more 
than their fitting scope. Robertson remarks the eagerness with 
which he sought to transfer the imperial dignity to his son at 
the very time, ‘ when he seemed to be most sensible of the 
‘vanity of worldly grandeur, and when he appeared to be 
‘ quitting it, not only with indifference, but with contempt,’— 
feelings which certainly were never avowed, even if they were 
entertained. 

Late in September 1556, the fleet which bore Charles to his 
ancient realm rode in the bay of Laredo. On the 28th, ac- 
companied by his sisters, Eleanor, Queen Dowager of Portugal 
and of France, and Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary, he set 
foot on the land which he was not to quit again. Two years 
afterwards, and within a few weeks of each other, their bodies 
were laid to slumber in the grave. How different the moral 
lineaments of each, as scanned by the light of history! Eleanor, 
his favourite sister, the victim of his policy and ambition, meek, 
gentle, patient, had learnt the lesson of resignation in the school 
of neglect and suffering. Mary, too, had drunk of the cup of 
sorrow. Years before, her husband Louis fell, after the de- 
struction of his army by the hordes of the infidel, in the marshes 
of Mohatz. In the first burst of grief, she made a vow of per- 
petual widowhood, and never after sought to be loosed from it. 
From the disposition which prompted this act of devoted love, 
we should scarcely have expected other characteristics by which 
she was preeminently distinguished. With great powers of mind 
and as great strength of body, her delight was in active sports, 
in hunting and in hawking, and even in those functions of the 
chase, which would appear to be the most repulsive to feminine 
delicacy. With an iron arm she had conducted the government 
of the Netherlands for more than twenty years ; labouring with 
unwearied zeal for the suppression of Lutheranism, and fear- 
lessly heading in person the armies of her brother in the cam- 
paign and the siege. 

They, too, like Charles, desired to spend the remainder of 
their days in retirement and meditation. By slow and easy 
stages the Emperor journeyed from Laredo to Estremadura, 
and at each place the nobles and knights came to pay homage 
to their imperial master. A thousand lights gleamed, on the 
night of his arrival, in the beautiful spires of Burgos; and the 
levee and banquet awaited him in the palaces of Valladolid. 
There was the olden pomp, and the ancient homage; and 
knight, noble, and ecclesiastic still sought to show their 
deference to him, who must continue, in effect, to rule in the 
land of his old dominion. 
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There is a great freshness in the record of his journey through 
the country. Charles, in his degree, appreciated the beauties of 
the outward world ; and Spain is a land which could not fail of 
rousing the coldest imagination. So lovely in its beauty, so stern in 
its desolation, it presents to the eye a gorgeous feast of richness 
and colour, contrasted with sombre tracts of barren plain and 
bleak sierra. Something of these, its harder features, they looked 
upon by the way; but the green wood, and the running stream, 
and the deep blue distant mountains, formed the more frequent 
picture. A narrow and rugged gorge, through which wound an 
almost trackless path, with masses of craggy mountain heaped 
round in confusion, torn with torrents and yawning with 
ravines and fissures, was the entrance to the Vera in the 
direction which the Emperor chose to take. On reaching the 
summit, the eye sweeps at once over the mighty expanse of 
plain, spread out in magnificent luxuriance before it. ‘I shall 
never go through a pass again,’ he said, as he looked back on the 
mighty barrier which shut out the world behind him. He had 
arrived at the wished-for spot, and was now to be left at leisure, 
to repent of having resigned his power, or to give himself up 
wholly to meditation and prayer. So far as we may see, he did 
neither the one nor the other. 

It would be a needless task to recapitulate all the statements, 
either incorrect or falsely coloured, which are to be found in 
Robertson and other writers. It would be easier and, perhaps, 
nearer the truth to say, that the greater number of incidents 
recorded by them are of very questionable authority. A vivid 
imagination has created the tale of his kneeling down on his 
debarcation and uttering, as he embraced the earth, the words 
of Job when smitten down to the dust in anguish. To the 
same source are owing the expressions of his speedy penitence 
for having abdicated his power, and of annoyance at the slights 
which he experienced. His very abode, in the Abbey of Yuste, 
(wrongly termed S. Just, the appellation being derived from a 
stream which flows near it,) has been described, not as it was, 
but as they would have it. Two motives might prompt this 
deceptive colouring—the one to eulogize his asceticism and 
his devotion, the other to display his superstition and_ his 
bigotry. On whom these motives would respectively act, there 
is no need to say. ‘His apartments, when prepared for his 
‘reception,’ says Sandoval, ‘seemed rather to have been newly 
‘ pillaged by the enemy, than for a great prince: the walls were 
‘bare, except in his bedchamber, which was hung with black 
‘cloth; the only valuables in the house were a few pieces of 
‘ plate of the plainest kind ; his dress, always black, was usually 
‘ very old, iol he sat in an old arm-chair, with half a seat, and 
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‘not worth four reals.’ (P. 80.) Robertson’s description is, 
perhaps, still more cheerless. ‘ His lodging,’ he says, ‘ consisted 
‘ only of six rooms, four of them in the form of friars’ cells, with 
‘ naked walls; and the other two, only twenty feet square, were 
‘hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the most simple 
‘manner. ...... Into this humble retreat did Charles 
* enter with twelve domestics only. He buried there, in solitude 
‘ and silence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all those 
‘ vast projects which, during half a century, had alarmed and 
‘ agitated Europe, filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with 
‘ the terror of his arms and the dread of being subjected to his 
‘power.’ The same tale is repeated, without the same elegance 
of language, in the very unimpassioned pages of the historian of 
the House of Austria. But, in fact, his household consisted 
(instead of twelve) of nearly sixty persons; and the other 
statements are not very much nearer the truth. He had not, 
at Yuste, the magnificence of Augsburg or Valladolid, but there 
was as much, probably, of comfort, if not of luxury, as in many 
of the palaces which he had inhabited. There were the rich 
tapestries, wrought in gold, silk, and silver, to please the eye with 
their feast of gorgeous colours; there were cushions of velvet 
and quilts of eider down, and of gold and silver more than 
thirteen thousand ounces; silver ewers and silver basins, richly 
wrought vases and candlesticks, the workmanship of noted 
artists. There were paintings of rare beauty, the work of 
Titian and other artists. ‘The mighty powers of the great 
Venetian shone forth in a painting of the Crucifixion, and in 
three pictures of the Blessed Virgin. There were books also, 
richly bound in crimson velvet and gold, on subjects sacred and 
profane. 

It is not for us to say that his self-denial ought to have been 
greater; but, certainly, there is not enough here whereon to 
ground an eulogium on his voluntary poverty, or to stigmatise 
as an extreme development of fanatical asceticism. And with 
this we have to reckon the rich and teaming Vera, to gladden 
the eye all day long, the glorious suns of that golden land, the 
verdant slopes, the sparkling streams, and the pleasant sounds of 
Nature in her hours of joyance: nor must we forget the quiet 
summer-house, and the shady porch, and the animals in whose 
gambols he found amusement, the beautiful garden with its 
ancient walnut-tree, its choice flowers, and its fish-ponds. 
Other pleasures there were too, and higher occupations, in 
ingenious contrivances of watches, clocks, and other works of 
Torriano, the first mechanician of the day—some useful, some 
only serving to show the power and skill of the artist. There 
was the solace of music, in which he especially delighted. What 
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more could he desire than the beautiful strains of the Mass, 
and the touching melody of the daily Psalms, chanted by the 
brethren of the monastery ? He loved eloquence, and the three 
most distinguished preachers of the order of S. Jerome were 
summoned to the house at Yuste. Matters of science, mostly 
natural history, furnished the usual theme for conversation at 
meal times. Courtly etiquette compelled him to eat alone, and 
they who were in the room had only to speak of the subjects 
which he touched on. After dinner there were generally read 
to him passages from S. Augustine, S. Jerome, or S. Bernard ; 
and daily he heard a sermon preached in the convent, at three 
o'clock, by one of his preachers. Punctual and exact in his own 
attendance on the holy offices, he insisted on similar regularity 
from his household, and on occasions when he required the whole 
of them to communicate, he would stand up near the altar to see 
that none were absent. 

Looking at all this, none could say that his life at Yuste was 
one continued act of self-mortification. His disposition was un- 
doubtedly parsimonious, and it was not likely that it would be 
less so in the cloister than it had been inthe camp. It had never 
been his ambition to vie with the tinsel splendour of Francis I. 
or to rival the cumbrous magnificence of Henry VIII. He had 
been known, in a shower of rain, to take off a new velvet cap, 
and, putting it under his arm, to remain bare-headed until an 
old one could be brought. In his campaigning days his patched 
and knotted sword-belt was retained in use, when it would have 
been thrown away by a trooper. Not for the joust and the 
tournament, but for the serious labours of the field and the 
trench, did he sheathe himself in his battered armour, or mount 
his cream-coloured charger, which was ever seen foremost in the 
van of battle. 

The habits of a whole life are not easily shaken off, be they 
habits of toil or habits of pleasure, of indolence or of energy. 
And, doubtless, Charles was sincere in his intentions and 
his wishes that he might be enabled to enter his conventual 
abode free from the cares of business as from all others. His 
desire, on his retirement, was to bring to a successful conclusion 
the few matters which he had on hand; but gradually the circle 
widened, as he gave his judgment first on one subject and then 
on another, until his active mind again surveyed the whole field 
of Spanish politics. So completely is it a delusion to fancy that 
he really descended to the station of a private citizen. He had 
but given up the outward marks of power, and about them he 
had never displayed any particular solicitude. The imperial 
dignity, as we have seen, was still his, and, until the Diet 
accepted his resignation in 1558, his despatches were always 
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headed ‘The Emperor,’ and addressed ‘to Juan Vasquez de 
Molina, my secretary.’ Business which advanced too slowly at 
Valladolid, was expedited on appeal to the Court at Yuste, and 
couriers with their despatches went and came every day in 
regular succession. The ill-success of the latter part of his reign 
he attributed to the interruptions which his repeated attacks of 
gout caused in the conduct of his affairs. In his days of 
strength he had transacted all his business himself, not allowing 
any affairs to be carried on with which he had not first been 
made acquainted; and he showed no disposition now to relax 
from the habits of diligent attention which had grown upon 
him. Nor is there any authority for the supposition that he 
experienced nothing but insult and neglect from Philip after his 
abdication. To the frequent requests of the Princess Regent, 
that he would relieve her from the cares of the Spanish govern- 
ment, he constantly replied, that so long as his father lived and 
would aid her with his advice, there could be no necessity for 
his doing so. Philip, with his black catalogue of vices and 
crimes, appears, indeed, capable of anything; but truth requires 
us to acquit him of the additional guilt of filial ingratitude. The 
aid which Philip spoke of was never refused. ‘Till within a 
few days of his death, there was the mind ready in council and 
strong to plan, although the hand quick to execute lay powerless 
in the iron grasp of disease. 

But the picture must have not its lights only, but its shadows. 
His extreme frugality has already come under notice: but he 
was not free from other foibles, putting aside, for the present, 
all mention of the darker crimes which historians have laid to 
his charge. Archdeacon Coxe informs us that Charles was 
‘ temperate in his diet.’ Had he been so, there would in all 
probability have been very little need of his abdication on the 
score of increasing infirmity; but a tendency to gout was, by 
inordinate indulgence in eating, converted into an inveterate 
habit. Exercising very little restraint as to the quantity of 
his food, and especially fastidious as to its quality, he added 
ever fresh virulence to the terrible disease which was under- 
mining his bodily powers. Strange, indeed, that a man who 
guided empires, could descend to daily anxious pondering care 
about his meals; strange that the eye, which could delight in 
the glorious forms of Titian and of Raphacl, the ear which 
loved the heavenly harmonies of the Church’s daily offices, the 
mind which found pleasure in the pages of S. Jerome and 
S. Bernard, could exist along with an appetite pampered and 
indulged, until it appears to have completely gained the mastery. 
So crippled were the fingers of the hand which had curbed the 
fiery charger, and whose aim was once unerring, that the pen 
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dropped oftentimes from its powerless grasp. On the receipt 
of some gloves sent to him by a lady, he said, ‘If she sends 
gloves, she had better send hands on which to wear them.’ 
Strange weakness, indeed, to which it was still more strange 
that he should yield without a struggle. A supply of meat and 
conserves being sent to him on his journey from Laredo, he 
ordered the latter to be set apart for his own especial use. In 
his days of health, ‘ Roger Ascham, standing “hard by the 
‘imperial table at the feast of Golden Fleece,” watched with 
‘ wonder, the Emperor’s progress through “sod beef, roast mutton, 
‘baked hare,” after which “ he fed well of a capon,” drinking 
‘ also,’ says the Fellow of S. John’s, “ the best that ever I saw; 
‘he had his head in the glass five times as long as any of them, 
‘and never drank less than a good quart at once of Rhenish 
‘ wine.”’ (P. 37.) Viands the most unwholesome and dangerous 
to any one in his condition, were his daily nourishment. Syrup 
of quinces at breakfast; Rhine wine at dinner; beer whenever 
he felt thirsty ; olives, sausages, game, omelettes, and the richest 
fish on days of abstinence: all these he persisted in taking, even 
when he was unable, from gout, to raise a cup to his lips. 
Well might his chamberlain Quixada remark, ‘ Surely kings 
imagine that their stomachs are not made like other men’s.’ 
(P. 144.) But a few weeks before his final illness, the same 
indulgences continued :— 

‘His dinner began with a large dish of cherries or of strawberries 
smothered in cream and sugar; then came a highly-seasoned pasty; and 
next the principal dish of the repast, which was frequently a ham, or some 
preparation of rashers, the Emperor being very fond of the staple product 
of bacon-curing Estremadura. ‘“ His Majesty,” said the doctor, ‘“ considers 
himself in very good health, and will not hear of changing his diet or mode 
of living; trusting too much to the force of habit, and to the strength of 
his constitution, which, in bodies full of bad humours, like his, frequently 
breaks down suddenly and without warning.” ’—P. 192, 

The physician's prognostications were very soon to be realized. 

Miserable as it is to see in such a man so inordinate an in- 
dulgence of bodily appetite, the number of his failings cannot 
be limited to this particular. Insincerity and treachery furnish 
one of the greatest accusations which have been brought against 
him. One act of this kind is curiously woven in with his de- 
parture to his conventual seclusion. At the period of Mary’s 
accession to the throne of England, a treaty of marriage had 
been almost concluded between Philip and Mary of Portugal, 
daughter of the Emperor's favourite sister Eleanor. Mary of 
England had meanwhile offered her hand to Charles, who, de- 
clining it on the score of his age and intentions of retirement, 
proposed to transfer the honour to Philip, who greedily caught 
at the bait of increased dominion, and summarily broke off the 
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Portuguese match on the ground of insufficient dowry. ‘ On 
‘ the same day, when Charles suggested to his son the propriety 
‘of breaking faith with his favourite sister’s only child, he 
‘ signed the first order for money to be spent in building his 
‘retreat at Yuste; and as soon as the treachery had been com- 
‘ pleted, and the prize secured, he began seriously to prepare 
‘ for a life of piety and repose.’-—P. 3. 

Power, wealth, and lofty station, can never change the cha- 
racter of an action, nor will the nice calculation of ends palliate 
unscrupulous recklessness in the attainment of them. Fraud, 
dishonesty, and falsehood, can never be called by other than 
their real names, without leaving the speaker chargeable with 
some share of the sin. But it would be as wrong to permit the 
vice of one man to be magnified by specious and false com- 
parisons with seeming better qualities in another, to whose dis- 
position those very qualities are in as great a degree spots and 
blemishes. Wonderful indeed, then, is it to read that ‘ the in- 
‘ sidious and fraudulent policy of Charles appeared more conspi- 
‘ cuous, and was rendered more odious, by a comparison with the 
‘ open and undesigning character of Francis I. and Henry VIIL;’ 
and to see the reason assigned, that ‘the latter seldom acted but 
‘ from the impulse of their passions, and rushed headlong towards 
‘ the object in view; Charles’s measures, being the result of cool 
‘ reflection, were disposed into a regular system, and carried on 
‘ upon a concerted plan.’ These are marvellous ethics: are we 
to conclude that a Presbyterian’s moral philosophy is not to be 
taken on a par with that of Aristotle? Putting aside the 
mention of Francis I. the conclusion would follow, that a man 
who was naturally disposed to think about a thing before he 
did it, was worse than a man whose settled habit it was to do 
whatever he pleased without thought. But with the know- 
ledge of the hypocrisy of him, who publicly gave thanks to 
God for the excellent condition of the greater monasteries, even 
while he had long before irrevocably decreed their downfal, to 
assert that this personage never planned a treacherous action 
before he executed it, would be altogether childish and absurd. 
Falsehood, treachery, and murder, went before and followed 
after, in the path wherein he delighted to tread. 

Amidst the occupations of devotion, of state affairs, and his 
lighter employments, the days sped quickly by, gladdened by 
some success in the political world, but darkened by more of 
disappointment and regret. His bodily weakness was gaining 
ground on him, and his earthly sojourn was drawing to a close. 
Few periods present at once so many memorable names, so 
many actions fraught with such momentous consequences to 
succeeding times. It was the period of wide and rapid change, 
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of constant and restless turmoil, of a vehement struggle for life 
and death between opposite and conflicting principles; and as it 
= away in the far distance, we may still discern the fading 
orm of the old romantic ages. It was the meeting of iwo 
worlds, and we can still point out the inhabitants which belong 
to each. There was Charles himself, the representative of an- 
cient dynasties, around whom had sprung up new modes of 
thought and feeling, heedlessness of old obedience, and pride in 
new-gained liberty. Luther, the embodiment of Protestantism, 
was indeed no more seen on the stage, whereon his form had 
been so prominent; Zuingli had fallen on the field of battle, 
and Loyola no longer survived to animate the body which he 
had trained for ceaseless, untiring, unswerving labour. But the 
daily words and deeds of the apostolic Xavier, of Carlo Borromeo, 
and Francisco Borgia, were still in the mouths of men. There 
still remained Caraffa and Ghislieri, Calvin, and Melancthon. 
And, like the mysterious shapes of old romance, we still see afar 
off Louis of Hungary battling with the Turk on the fields of 
Mohatz, and the ill-fated Sebastian smitten on the fatal shores 
of Africa. And yet one other some would add to this spectral 
company, the ill-starred son of Philip II. But human know- 
ledge will never lift the veil which shrouds in mysterious dark- 
ness this miserable victim of paternal cruelty. Whether reason 
in him was deposed from her rightful throne, or evil appetites 
held over him a sway resistless and illimitable, whether the 
suspicion of unlawful opinions in matters of religion drew down 
on him a vengeance, sure, speedy, unrelenting, or the springs of 
life were snapped from tension unrelaxed and undiminished, are 
conjectures which can never be converted into certainty. From 
Philip’s crimes the worst may be augured; in the glimpses 
which we obtain of the unhappy Carlos, we discern little more 
than the disordered workings of an utterly undisciplined and 
rebellious mind, wrought up at last to a reckless frenzy, by a 
long course of ill-treatment, mismanagement, and oppression. 

The spring of 1558 was now clothing the lovely Vera with 
fresher and more tender beauty; for winter in that genial land 
puts on an aspect, in which we, of a harsher clime, should fail 
to recognise its cheerless features. The Emperor, unable to 
ramble with his gun, as before, amongst the woods of Yuste, 
sauntered amidst the flowery paths of his garden, superintending 
the arrangement of his summer-house and fountain, and finding 
amusement in his pet birds and some Indian cats, which his 
sister Eleanor had sent to him. 

But, while he planted and tended his flowers, the judges of 
the Inquisition were arming themselves for battle with a foe, 
before which it would be as dangerous to hesitate as to fail, 
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Its footsteps, they deemed, had been already traced to Spanish 
soil, and there, at least, they were utterly resolved that it should 
never gain a resting-place: and the chivalrous knight and 
delicate lady, the aged priest and the unsuspecting youth, the 
proud noble and the friendless peasant, suffered in the presence 
of knights as chivalrous and ladies as tender and delicate, and 
priests and nobles and peasants as hardy and magnificent and 
venerable. The iron-hearted father came forward joyfully to 
light the pile whereon his young daughters were to die; and 
brothers and kinsfolk looked on without a shudder, while the 
flames curled round the well-known forms of those who had 
lived with them in harmony and affection. 

The full development of these terrors was not indeed just 
yet: but the old warrior in his quiet retreat, from whose mind, 
as Robertson imagines, ‘ the ambitious thoughts and projects, 
‘ which had so long engrossed and disquieted him, were quite 
‘ effaced,’ was roused to more than wonted indignation at the 
tidings which were brought to him. The old forbearance and 
steady faith, which would not recede from the safe conduct 

anted to Luther, was no more discernible: he repented that 

e had not smitten down the root of the deadly evil, when he 
had it in his power. ‘ Far from taking any part in the political 
‘ transactions of the princes of Europe, he restrained his curiosity 
‘even from any inquiry concerning them: and he seemed to 
‘ view the busy scene, which he had abandoned, with all the con- 
‘ tempt and indifference arising from his thorough experience of 
‘ its vanity, as well as from the pleasing reflection of having dis- 
* entangled himself from its cares.’ It had been better, if in 
this respect the ideal picture were the true one. ‘ Father,’ 
said Charles, to the Prior of Yuste, a short while before his 
death, ‘if anything could drag me from this retreat, it would 
‘ be to aid in chastising these heretics. For such creatures as 
‘ those now in prison, however, this is not necessary ; but I have 
‘ written to the Inquisition to burn them all, for none of them 
‘ will ever become true Catholics, or are worthy to live.’ That 
the same counsel was given to Philip, the following postscript, 
which he added with his own fe to a long letter by his 
secretary, will sufficiently prove : ‘ Son, the black business which 
‘ has risen here has shocked me as much as you can think or 
‘suppose. You will see what I have written about it to your 
‘sister. It is essential that you write to her yourself, and that 
‘ you take all the means in your power to cut out the root of the 
‘ evil with rigour and rude handling; but since you are better 
‘ disposed, and will assist more warmly than I can say or wish, 
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‘I will not enlarge further thereon. Your good father, 
‘ Charles.’ 

And so began the warfare in which friends were not always 
distinguished from foes. The accused were of every rank, from 
the beggar in the highway, to the Archbishop of Toledo on his 
throne. Carranza and Constantino, the former having been 
Charles’s preacher in the Netherlands, and both especially 
active in refuting the positions of the Lutherans, were seized, 
the one to suffer in the flame, the other to die in a dungeon 
above which rolled the waters of the Guadalquivir. 

Still the Emperor was not satisfied. His body was failing, his 
strength decaying rapidly; but he only regretted that he could do 
no more towards crushing this hydra-headed monster. But— 

‘ He had some consolation in recollecting how steadily he had refused 
to hear the points at issue between the Church and the schismatics 
argued in his presence He knew the danger, especially for the un- 
learned, of parleying with heretics, who had their quivers full of reasons 
so apt and so well-ordered. Suppose one of their specious arguments 
had been planted in his soul, how did he know that he could ever have got 
it rooted out? Thus did a great man misread the spirit of his time; thus 
did he cling to the last to the sophisms of blind guides, who taught that 
gross ignorance was saving faith, and that the heights of spiritual perfec- 
tion were to be attained only by those who walked with stopped ears and 
hood-winked eyes,’—P. 176, 


Are we to defend the counsels of Charles, or these acts of 
the Inquisition? God forbid: but Mr. Stirling appears espe- 
cially to aim at candour and liberality, and independence of 
thought and speech; and therefore we must remind him, that 
all this is just the popular talk of these days: perhaps it 
is the talk of a certain class of minds, under particular circum- 
stances, in all ages. Possibly, in his eyes, free argument and 
curious questioning can have no dangers, even for the most 
simple and ignorant. We think otherwise, because the Church 
has declared otherwise. All the world need not turn contro- 
versialists, that truth may be attained, or errors refuted. And, 
again, levity, irreverence, and flippancy, may be far more serious 
blemishes than the refusal to examine both sides of a question. 

It is a digression, for which, as such, we must ask indulgence ; 
but the task is forced on us of protesting against the reckless 
profaning of Holy Writ, with which the present volume teems. 
Surely irreverence is not manliness, and to border on blasphemy 
is no true evidence of courage. We might indeed have imagined, 
that calm reflection and after thought would have prompted the 
cancelling of such offensive passages, while the writer was pre- 
paring for a second publication these chapters, which were first 
inserted in a periodical miscellany, It would be idle to waste 
words on a point, on which the author is, perhaps, scarcely open 
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to conviction, and on which minds of a different stamp would 
require no caution whatever. But, it is difficult to see either 
wit or pleasantry in the mention of ‘ the lay brother Alonso 
‘ Mudarra, who, after having filled offices of trust in the state, 
‘ was now working out his own salvation as cook to the con- 
‘vent’ (p. 155), or of the greedy Archbishop of Seville, for 
whom, on his application for the vacant see of Toledo ‘ promo- 
tion came neither from the North or from the West’ (p. 176), 
or that on his death-bed Charles, on receiving the Host, ‘ had 
great difficulty in swallowing the sacred morsel’ (p. 206), and 
that he lay afterwards in a stupor, ‘ now and then mumbling a 
prayer and turning his eyes to heaven’ (p. 207). Some, deem- 
ing the matter too sad to smile at, might hesitate to speak of 
Philip’s arrival at Valladolid being ‘celebrated by an auto-da-fé, 
‘at which the galleries and the scaffold were brilliantly filled 
‘ with orthodox grandees and heretic victims’ (p. 236). Many 
more, we trust, would think twice before they gave judgment 
on the triflers ‘in England, who brawl about bowings, and 
‘ kneelings, and flowers, the mechanism, and the millinery of 
‘ worship:’ but this expression may have been culled from the 
choice phraseology of a prelate, who, not long since, upbraided a 
clergyman in his diocese for his indulgence ‘ in spiritual haber- 
dashery.’ These are very scanty gleanings from a most abun- 
dant harvest: we forbear to add to a garland so uninviting. 
We would not discuss the taste which prompted the assertion 
‘ that Carranza, though a priest, seems to have been an honest 
and unambitious man.’ These, and such like ebullitions, are 
but the natural expressions of an habitual distrust and suspicion 
of everything ecclesiastical in every age and every country. 
But we return to the Inquisition,—that word of melancholy 
import, summing up in a few syllables an interminable catalogue 
of deeds of blood,—bringing back a terrible picture of judges 
stern, merciless, and unrelenting,—captives held in an iron 
bondage which crushed all the noblest faculties of the mind of 
man. It is on this point that most of the Protestant writers 
join issue. The question of cruelty and severity is manifestly 
a secondary consideration. The sum of the matter lies in the 
charge, that freedom of thought was overwhelmed and destroyed 
by an unsparing implacable despotism. Undoubtedly this terrible 
tribunal proposed to itself a work to be done: a certain mode of 
thought was to be proscribed, a particular channel of inquiry 
and investigation to be choked up. Its machinery was put into 
action, and the work was accomplished. ‘The Protestant must 
‘ confess that the new religion has never succeeded in eradicating 
‘the old even amongst the freest and boldest of the Teutonic 
‘people. The Catholic, on the other hand, may fairly boast that 
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‘in the Iberian peninsula the seeds of reform were crushed by 
‘Rome at once and for ever.’ (p. 162). So was the work 
achieved; the practical issue being that there was no longer 
any room for mental exercise and intellectual energy. ‘ There 
‘ were ages in which the Church, as the sanctuary of art and 
‘knowledge and letters, deserved the gratitude of the world; 
‘ but for the last three centuries she has striven to cancel the 
‘debt in the noble offspring of genius which she has strangled 
‘in the birth, and in the vast fields of intellect which her dark 
‘ shadow has blighted.’ (p. 171.) This then is the broad accu- 
sation, the real ground of complaint,—that the Inquisition 
infringed the rightful liberty of the mind. 

Once more, are we to defend the Inquisition? God forbid: 
but we may show that an accusation is worth very little, when 
it can be directly retorted: We have to remember that the 
Roman Church acts on the maxim, true or false, that none 
have any right to think differently from what she has decreed. 
She at once denies all liberty of judgment as exercised in the 
comparison of her system with any other. She stands, therefore, 
on an entirely different ground from that occupied by all who 
assert that every man has a full and inalienable right to judge 
and choose for himself. We repeat again that we are not justi- 
fying or palliating persecution of any kind: but it is manifest 
that the latter cut away from themselves all right of constraining 
others in the exercise of thought. If either side be justified 
in assuming a control over men’s minds, it is the Church of 
Rome: the Protestant, aiming at the same object, stands self- 
condemned before the whole world. It may at once be allowed, 
that more blood has been shed by Catholic princes and Inquisitors 
than by Protestant kings and peoples: but the former act on a 
principle which, in their eyes, furnishes a full justification,—the 
latter profess one which proclaims their own entire condemna- 
tion. But without adverting to the excess of persecution, it is 
plain that the infliction of any punishment for intellectual delin- 
quencies at once breaks through the principle. The question there- 
after remains one not of kind, but of degree. For ourselves the 
subject involves very little perplexity. We do not believe that 
any system can allow liberty of thought in a direction alien to 
its own. The idea of such liberty is a delusive phantom, which 
we may pursue, but which we can never grasp. We do not 
find fault with a system because it limits intellectual inquiry : 
but we do see an endless absurdity in the mere barren assertion, 
(for it never can be anything more,) of the existence of this 
baseless vision. If the thing be indeed attainable, the result 
lies buried in the abyss of futurity. There would be little diffi- 
culty in showing that, ethically and religiously, the practical 
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carrying out of the principle is impossible: but we will confine 
ourselves to a few records of history, which points with move- 
less finger to the fact, that liberty of thought to all men on 
every subject is a phantom exhaled from the marshes of a 
diseased imagination,—the vanity of vanities,—a dream. 

The impediments, thrown with whatever motives, in the way 
of a tyrant’s lust, severed England from the obedience of Rome ; 
and the principle of liberty was proclaimed. The king pro- 
ceeded to judge for himself; and some others thought that they 
might perhaps venture to do so too: but they were speedily 
undeceived. How could the lamb hope to escape from the 
wolf? Woe to the man who should impugn his assumption of 
supremacy, or question the belief to which he chose to adhere. 
Such was the fiat: and for the disobedient (be he who he might) 
there was quick trial, and short shrift, and the headsman waiting 
on Tower-hill. 

So was it in England: and while Henry doomed to the gibbet 
or the block all who feli into his double snare, Luther held forth 
on the right of private judgment in the halls of Wittenberg: 
and his practice too was not less inconsistent with his preaching. 
The poor people naturally concluded that the privilege which 
Luther claimed for all mankind must be theirs also, as they 
fancied themselves to come under that denomination: and they 
also were mistaken. The means which they adopted were a 
little peculiar; and Luther, who had furnished them with their 
war cry, proceeded to exercise the office of peacemaker, by 
calling on all the citizens of the empire ‘to strangle, to stab 
‘ them, secretly and openly, as they can, as one would kill a 
‘ mad dog.’ 

The Anabaptists in Switzerland presumed to differ from the 
views of Zuingli. Their mode of showing their differences was 
a little strange: and Zuingli caused several of them to be 
drowned. It is easy of course to utter the names of treason, 
sedition, violence, corruption of morals: but to assert that the 
gist of the matter in all these cases was not the wish to have 
their own way in matters of religion, would be the grossest 
folly. It was not indeed to be expected that the maintainers of 
private judgment would punish others for a crime called by that 
name; and to the world’s end they will never experience much 
difficulty in finding another. There is absolutely no middle 
ground between the total denial of the principle and the most 
unbounded and abominable licence. Upholding the principle of 


free choice, none can attempt to suppress the latter except at 
the cost of a wretched and contemptible inconsistency. 
Like her father, Elizabeth, while judging for herself, adopted 


the maxim ‘ cujus regio, ejus religio,’ agreed upon by the 
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German princes, Protestant and Catholic alike: and she pro- 
ceeded to punish, as traitors, all who presumed to deviate from 
what she had herself decreed. To this effect she established the 
Court of High Commission, for the punishment of all offences 
against the acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. The end was 
to be attained by ‘the oaths of twelve good and lawful men, as 
also by witnesses, and all other means and ways’ the Commis- 
sioners could ‘devise.’ Well might the Protestant historian 
add, ‘it might, at least, have been lawful means and ways.” 
It was of no avail for delinquents, of either kind, to protest, in 
the most solemn manner, that their object was entirely and 
solely religious. Their religion itself involved treason, and that 
was enough: and the maintainers of transubstantiation met at 
Tyburn the death which its impugners had undergone under 
Henry VIII., while, at less frequent intervals, an Anabaptist 
was boiled in Smithfield. 

The head sickens and the heart is faint, as the memory recurs 
to the detestable and enormous tyranny which has desolated the 
world under the specious mockery of a visionary and impossible 
principle. And no less does it weigh down the soul, when it 
thinks on the torture, the oppression, and the slaughter which 
has been wreaked upon mankind in the name of that kingdom 
which is not of this world. 

It was amidst political and religious convulsion that the life 
of Charles V. reached its close. With the former, indeed, he 
was only in part acquainted. The meagre results of the 
victories of St. Quentin and of Gravelines, and the conduct of 
affairs in Italy, had greatly vexed and irritated him. More real 
disasters speedily followed, but he seemed, to those around him, 
too weak to bear the tidings: and the despatches which told of 
the loss of Oran and the destruction of the Spanish army, lay 
unread on his table at the time of his death. But of the 
religious movements he was fully aware, and heartily approved 
of all that was done for the suppression of heresy. 

The summer of 1558 was wearing on, and his disease was 
gaining ground. The increase of gout, according to Robertson, 
was accompanied by a corresponding increase of bodily morti- 
fication, ‘approaching the utmost rigour of monastic austerity :’ 
and the natural distrustfulness and timorous solicitude of super- 
stition ‘prompted him to aim at something extraordinary—at 
‘some new and singular act of piety, that would display his 
‘ zeal and merit the favour of Heaven.’ This was the celebration 
of his own obsequies, ‘an act,’ according to the same historian, ‘ as 
‘ wild and uncommon as any that superstition ever suggested to 
‘a weak and disordered mind.’ There is little more of justice 
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in this last observation than there is of truth in the former. He 
was punctual, exact, and devout in his attendance on the holy 
offices at Yuste, but of increased asceticism there is little 
indication. On the contrary, only a few days before his last 
illness, we find one of his physicians lamenting the richness of 
his diet, and his obstinacy in adhering to it. That he did 
celebrate his obsequies, there is little doubt, but there is as 
little reason in ascribing to the act any extraordinary measure 
of wildness. He was accustomed to services relating to the 
dead, and the sacrifice of the Mass was constantly offered up at 
Yuste in behalf of his deceased relatives. He, therefore, 
ordered that that should be done on his own behalf before his 
death, which he had constantly done for departed friends. The 
preparations were made,— 

‘The high altar, the catafalque, and the whole church shone with a blaze 
of wax lights; the friars were all in their places at the altars and in the 
choir, and the household of the Emperor attended in deep mourning. The 
pious monarch himself was there attired in sable weeds, and bearing a 
taper, to see himself interred and to celebrate his own obsequies. While 
the solemn Mass for the dead was sung, he came forward and gave his 
taper to the officiating priest, in token of his desire to yield his soul into 
the hand of his Maker. High above, over the kneeling throng and the 
gorgeous vestments, the flowers, the curling incense, and the glittering 
altar, the same idea shone forth in that splendid canvas whereon Titian had 
pictured Charles, kneeling on the threshold of the heavenly mansions, 
prepared for the blessed.”’—P. 195. 

Three weeks more and he was numbered with the dead. The 
shortness of the interval has induced most of his historians to 
ascribe the result immediately to this event, but the discrepancies 
of the several narratives might almost excite a smile. Charles, 
it is supposed, entered the chapel in his shroud, and was solemnly 
laid in his coffin, and there left to himself after the service was 
ended. Robertson supposes that the fever which ensued, was 
owing either to the ‘fatiguing length of the ceremony, or the 
impression which the image of death left on his mind.’ Arch- 
deacon Coxe thinks that it was produced ‘ by agitation of mind, 
‘ wrought up to frenzy by the tremendous ideas of death and 
‘ eternity.’ Menzel, on the other hand, attributes it to ‘the 
dampness of the coffin, in which he lay during the ceremony.” 
Strange that better seasoned timber could not have been obtained 
from the ancient woods of Yuste. 

The evening of his days was indeed come, and the close is 
still and quiet, full of interest, as the end of such a life must be, 
and not without its claim on warmer and deeper sympathies, On 
the day of his obsequies, he sat long basking in the afternoon 
sunshine. A pain in the head made him retreat, but the next 
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day he said, ‘ that the funeral service of the day before had done 
him good.’ The sun was again shining brightly, and he went 
into his open gallery. 

‘As he sat there, he sent for a portrait of the Empress, and hung for 
some time, lost in thought, over the gentle face, which, with its blue eyes, 
auburn hair, and pensive beauty, somewhat resembled the noble countenance 
of that other Isabella, the great Queen of Castille. He next called for a 
picture of Our Lord Praying in the Garden, and, then, for a sketch of the 
Last Judgment, by Titian. Having looked his last upon the image of the 
wife of his youth, it seemed as if he were now bidding farewell, in the 
contemplation of these other favourite pictures, to the nobie art which he 
had loved with a love which cares, and years, and sickness could not 
quench, and that will ever be remembered with his better fame.’ —P. 196. 

He had fallen into a long reverie, from which his physician 
thought it right to rouse him. He complained of illness; the 
pulse indicated fever. ‘ Again the afternoon sun was shining 
‘over the great walnut-tree full into the gallery. From this 
‘ pleasant spot, filled with the fragrance of the garden and the 
‘murmur of the fountain, and a with glimpses of the golden 
‘ Vera, they carried him to the gloomy chamber of his sleepless 
‘nights, and laid him on the bed from which he was to rise no 
‘more.’ (P. 197.) 

For twenty days the struggle continued, and then he sank 
rapidly. Whenever his illness permitted him, he was constant 
in devotion, and listened to passages from Holy Writ, asking 
oftenest for the Psalm ‘ Domine, refugium factus es nobis.’ 
Extreme unction was administered on the 19th, but on the 20th 
he again asked for the med Eucharist. ‘ In spite of his extreme 
‘ weakness, he followed all the responses as usual, and repeated 
‘ with much fervour the whole verse, “ Jn manus tuas, Domine, 
* commendo spiritum meum ; redemisti nos, Domine Deus veri- 
‘tatis;” and he afterwards remained kneeling in his bed for 
‘some time, and uttering ejaculations in praise of the Blessed 
* Sacrament.’ 

It was nearly two o’clock on the morning of the 21st of Sep- 
tember, and an anxious group was gathered round the bed of 
the dying man. Among them stood Don John of Austria,—the 
future conqueror at Lepanto, and probable victim of Philip’s 
jealousy,— and Archbishop Carranza, whom the implacable 
Valdez hunted afterwards from his diocese to a dungeon. 
Villalva, the preacher, spoke to him of his coming change. ‘ At 
‘ last the Emperor interposed, saying, “‘ The time is come, bring 
‘me the candles and the crucifix.” These were cherished relics 
‘which he had long kept in reserve for this supreme hour. The 
‘one was a taper from Our Lady’s shrine at Montserrat, the other 
‘a crucifix of beautiful workmanship, which had been taken from 
‘the dead hand of his wife at Toledo He received 
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‘them eagerly from the Archbishop, and taking one in each hand, 
‘for some moments he silently contemplated the figure of the 
‘ Saviour, and then clasped it to his bosom. Those who stoo?é 
‘nearest to the bed now heard him say quickly, as if replying t 
‘a call, ‘ Ya, voy Seftor —‘ Now, Lord, I go.’ As his strengtl 
‘ failed, his fingers relaxed their hold of the crucifix, which th 
‘ Primate therefore took and held up before him. A few moment: 
‘ of death- wrestle between soul and body followed, after which. 
‘ with his eyes fixed on the cross, and with a voice loud enougl 
‘to be heard outside the room, he cried, “ Ay, Jesus,” anc 
‘ expired.’ —P. 208. 

Elaborate summaries of individual character seem at best ol 
questionable value. The clearest impression, and the truest, 
will be gained by a knowledge of men’s words and actions, and 
on these scarcely two men will be found to pronounce a judg- 
ment precisely similar in every respect. The verdict of Menzel 
is brief and conclusive: ‘Charles, although dexterous in the 
conduct of petty intrigues, was entirely devoid of depth of 
intellect, and ever misunderstood his age.’’? Few, however, will 
be disposed to subscribe to an opinion so singular. Mr. Stirling’s 
concluding sketch is very graphic and lifelike; but the Empe- 
ror’s character in its leading outlines, has rarely been otherwise 
than faithfully delineated. The powers of mind, which fitted 


him for ros er alike in the council and on the field, were 


long in developing themselves. An unresisting pliability, which 
bore some resemblance to weakness, gave no token of the deep 
reserve, and keen sagacity, and inflexible resolution of his later 
years. None knew better how to a pe te means to ends; 
none had greater insight into personal character, and greater 
wisdom in selecting, for a given work, the man who was most 
fitted to accomplish it. But as the uncommon powers of his 
mind unfolded themselves slowly, so was the decay of his body 
premature; and the most celebrated cavalier of his age could 
only ramble slowly on foot through the woods of Yuste, when 
the vigour of most men is scarcely on the wane. 

His devotion and punctual attendance on the daily offices has 
been already noted ; how far, are we to conclude, did his religion 
act upon his heart? Bound as we are to characterise every act 
by its fitting name, these are questions on which we should hesi- 
tate, perhaps, to pronounce a sentence. Still, inordinate indul- 
pase of appetite can scarcely be palliated into a mere foible; 

ut on points like this we must bear in mind the apostle’s cau- 
tion, ‘To his own master each man standeth or falleth. A 
graver subject is his cooperation in the religious persecutions 
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of his time. Enough has been already said to obviate the neces- 
sity of treating the question as though the guilt lay all or even 
chiefly on one side. Protestant and Catholi¢ alike are amenable 
to the charge. But whether it be Luther with his furious ex- 
hortations to stab and slay, or Henry spreading desolation around 
him with the two-edged sword of his Articles, or Elizabeth signing 
the death-warrants of the Court of High Commission,—whether 
it be Caraffa drawing up rules in Rome for the guidance of the 
Inquisition at Rome, or Charles pondering on new severities 
against its wretched captives, amidst his blooming plots of 
Tunis pinks at Yuste,—the phenomenon is alike humiliating 
and revolting. At a man like Henry VIII. we have perhaps 
no right to wonder. Deeds of iniquity inspire such men with a 
savage exultation, and the most horrible enormities cause no 
pang to the reprobate conscience, or rouse a transient feeling of 
terror by the dread of coming judgment. But Charles knelt 
each day in earnest devotion before the light-crowned Altar, 
and bowed down in humble adoration before the Crucified Form 
of the Common Priest of us all. Surely those outstretched arms, 
pleading for a world’s sin, might have arrested the stroke of 
merciless severity,—that agonized countenance have won some 
scanty pity for the poor and ignorant,—that wounded side have 
taught him that the healing stream flowed out alike for all. 
And still, as from the prostrate worshippers rose the prayer for 
mercy and help to Him who underwent for them an agony incon- 
ceivable,—still as the incense mantled round the flashing altar, 
and the Virgin’s song of meek thanksgiving echoed through the 
sacred pile,—surely that act of solemn worship might have 
roused within him some thought of gentler measures with those 
at least who had erred or been deceived. Surely the lowly form 
of that blessed Mother, with her blissful Child, might have 
stayed him from his ruthless purpose, and won from him some 
distinction between the wandering sheep and the raging lion, 
between the grey-haired heresiarch and the guileless youth 
whose faith he had corrupted. 

But the persecutor and the persecuted alike are gone; and 
memory and imagination alone reanimate the groups that lived 
and hoped and toiled and suffered. With sad earnestness we 
seem to gaze upon their changeless faces, as they pass in solemn 
array before us. There is the bowed and drooping form of the 
victor of Muhlberg, and there the stalwart shape and open 
honest countenance of his faithful chamberlain Quixada. There 
is the ‘sad and swarthy visage’ of Carranza, seamed with the 
scars of a protracted undeserved suffering ; there too the smooth 
brow and crafty restless eye of his arch enemy Valdez; and 
there, in pleasant, contrast, is the ‘dark robe and the meek and 
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penitent face of him whom men called the holy duke,’ the third 
general of the Society of Jesus. 

All are gone; and war, pillage, and murder have laid their 
blood-stained hands on the quiet home of Yuste. Crumbling 
walls and tangled thickets point out the ancient site of sunny 
alcoves and pleasant terraces. The last abode of Charles V. is 
in part a store-house for maize and olives, in part the palace of 
moths and silkworms, who there have undisturbed supremacy. 
Wild flowers of varied hues alone give splendour to the shattered 
wall which once was rich with the gorgeous colouring of Titian. 
All that devotion and art had done to adorn the House of God, 
and make the place of His rest glorious, has been obliterated 
by the sacrilegious hand of the destroyer. Altar and image and 
cross, the jewelled vessels, the golden lamps, the broidered robes, 
have fallen a prey to the godless plunderer. The once gleaming 
vault under which flashed a thousand lights on days of solemn 
festival, is now a dismal canopy over wild shrubs that wrestle 
with each other for the cramped and narrow space in which they 
are pent up. The beautiful garden, with its trellised summer- 
house, its fountain, and its fish-ponds, is a wilderness of rank 
and untrained vegetation. And of all that once met the eye 
round the holy home of Yuste, only the ancient walnut-tree 
remains, fresh and vigorous amid the surrounding tokens of 


death pillage and corruption. 

Nor are such scenes rare beneath the glorious suns and cloud- 
less skies of the ancient realm of Charles the Fifth. The glory 
of man has departed; the loveliness of Nature remains un- 
changed, to tell of a higher world of rest and peace unchange- 
able. 








Art. V.—The Greek Testament, with a critically revised text, &c. 
By Heyry Atrorp, B.D. Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicester- 
shire, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 
II. London: F. & J. Rivington. 1852. 


Ir appears needless on our part to suppress the fact, that 
there has been a difference of opinion between Mr. Alford and 
ourselves, upon the exegetical merits of the first volume of the 
work now before us. In the seventy-third number of this 
Review, we submitted to our readers an investigation of Mr. 
Alford’s qualifications, both as an editor and an expositor of 
the Sacred Text of the Holy Gospels. We approached the 
work without any other bias than such a regard for the 
sacred character of the Evangelistic Records, and such appre- 
hensions of rudimentary criticism as ought to make us recoil 
from everything that betrayed inexperience in editing the 
Holy Text, or levity in expounding it. The tenor of our 
review, however, was unavoidably unfavourable. An abnor- 
mally constructed text and imperfectly digested comments were 
so deplorably conspicuous throughout the work, that all those 
propensions which are instinctively felt towards one who devotes 
himself to sacred exegesis, were outweighed by the accumulated 
evidences of haste, inexperience, and occasionally, we regret to 
say, want of reverence, which were forced upon our attention. 
It was not, however, to be supposed that Mr. Alford, or his 
friends,’ would be satisfied with our estimate of his labours, 
and we were not wholly taken by surprise when ‘ A Reply to a 
recent Article in the Christian Remembrancer,’ from the pen 
of Mr. Alford, was placed in our hands. We could have sin- 
cerely wished, for the credit of the author, that it had been 





1 It is not without some satisfaction that we perceive that our former article has 
fluttered some of the Germanizing party, and provoked a censure which, coming 
from that quarter, is nearly akin to praise. One of these efforts deserves immor- 
talizing. A friend lately forwarded to us a pamphlet of notes on the Greek 
Testament, by a Mr. Wratislaw of Christ’s College, Cambridge, which were so 
unusually jeujne and Jactaqueous, that we were puzzled at first to imagine what 
could have induced the author to print them. The little preface, however, solved 
the riddle. Mr. Wratislaw had put together some notes, even at the risk of his 
reputation, and dedicated them to his friends, that he might enjoy the dangerous 
luxury of writing a preface to reprobate the ‘ ignorance’ and ‘malevolence’ of our 
Article on Mr. Alford. 
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more successful in rebutting our objections, or in diluting the 
charge of appropriation, which, from its palpable nature, we 
were forced to adduce, but it was of course with some satis- 
faction on our own part, that we recognised in the weak- 
ness of the defence, a tacit avowal of the justness of our 
reprehensions. 

We do not intend to weary our present readers with any 
further remarks upon the past controversy, except only in two 
points, both these being essentially prospective. 

(1.) We are forced by the inconsiderate language Mr. Alford 
has used towards us, to stoop to the avowal that we have not 
the slightest feelings of hostility against that gentleman, on any 
ground whatever, personal or theological. e are forced to 
state this very prominently, as Mr. Alford has, with consider- 
able ingenuity, endeavoured to maintain, throughout his reply, 
that delendus est was the text of our criticism; and that our 
censure was furthermore incurred, not so much for his textual, 
grammatical, and exegetical delinquencies, as his opposition to 
the presumed sentiments of this Review. When we object to 
Mr.: Alford’s want of reverence in speaking of, or citing sacred 
authors, it is at once set down by him as ‘ characteristic of the 
review and the reviewer.’ When, again, we think it necessary 
to animadvert upon the lax way in which he allows himself to 
speak upon the discipline of the Church, we are replied to by 
the statement, that his book ‘is particularly unacceptable 
to us and our friends’ from the maintenance of such princi- 
ples, and that it is this, and not the adventitious characteris- 
ee of compilation and execution, that has roused our theologic 

atred. 

Now, this mode of defence may be extremely ingenious and 
adroit, but it can scarcely be considered thoroughly creditable. 
For the tendency of such statements is to divert the reader’s 
attention from the true points at issue, and to attempt to enlist 
his sympathies in favour of an author, who has been unfavour- 
ably noticed by the Christian Remembrancer, not for having 
given to the world one of the worst texts of the four Gospels in 
existence, not from having imported from foreign writers 
questionable, if not dangerous interpretations, but merely for 
differing with that periodical on assumed theological grounds. 
Let it be remembered, too, that this mode of defence tends, not 
only ipso facto to invalidate the whole of our former criticism, 
but also proleptically to turn the edge of every other animad- 
version it may be our duty to pass on Mr. Alford’s text or 
interpretations. To such a strain of defence, it is only possible 
to make one dignified replication; and that is gravely to reca- 
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pitulate our assurance, that we have not the slightest animosity 
against Mr. Alford, either personally or theologically. Per- 
sonally, we have not the good fortune to have any knowledge 
whatever of the Vicar of Wymeswold: and theologically, we 
are equally unfortunate: for Mr. Alford’s opinions, as they 
appear before us on the pages of his Greek Testament, are 
derived from too many authors, and too little at unity with them- 
selves, to present us with any appreciable adumbration of the 
peculiarities of Mr. Alford’s own personal creed. We may add, 
too, that if we were indeed imbued with that spiritual hostility 
which Mr. Alford ascribes to us, we should have assuredly not 
lost the golden opportunity afforded to us by his Reply.’ 

(2.) As we shall have again, in the course of this article, to 
return to the subject of appropriations without references, we 
are obliged to make a few brief comments on Mr. Alford’s 
answer to our former charge. ‘The strong way in which he 
speaks of our having recklessly assailed private character, makes 
it very necessary for our credit’s sake, that we should notice 
such assertions ; for if the reader of the present article remains 
under the impression that our former charge was proved to be 
erroneous, the reproduction of a similar one in the case 
of the volume now before us, will only seem malevolent and 
vexatious. We are obliged then to state our deliberate opinion, 
after having carefully weighed every portion of Mr. Alford’s 
Reply, that he has failed in clearing himself from the charge of 
having made undue appropriations in the Prolegomena to vol. i. 
totally and entirely. And the countercharge of recklessness in 
Mr. Alford’s Reply, forces us briefly to substantiate this asser- 
tion; for if our charge has been disproved, then we must fairly 
be considered to have forfeited all further claims to respect, as 
intelligent or even reputable critics. To have charged ascholar 
and a divine with having used the labours of others without 
acknowledgment, and then in the sequel to be proved to have 
brought forward this grave accusation without the surest 
evidence, and the most irrefragable arguments, is plainly to be 
convicted of an almost inexpiable literary crime. It is on this 
account that we must crave permission of our present readers 
briefly to allude to the answer Mr. Alford endeavoured to make. 

He reminds us (Reply, p. 5) that from time to time an advertise- 





1 Some of Mr. Alford’s proceedings are really too bad. In one place (Reply, p. 20) 
he urges the examples of Hammond, Pearson, and other of our great divines, as 
not using the title of S. or St. to the sacred authors in mere notes of citation. 
He must have seen that on mere notes of citation, we were laying no stress, but 
rather on the habit generally, of speaking personally of the sacred writers without 
that title, which Pearson and Hammond would sooner have cut off their right 
hands than denied to them. 
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ment of his Greek Testament appeared in the ordinary journals, 
with the concluding words, ‘ including the résults of the-most re- 
cent foreign commentators;’ and he asserts that it was our duty to 
have ascertained the existence of this (poetically termed) pro- 
spectus, and these palliating words, before we brought against 
him so sweeping a charge. Now, that we saw Mr. Alford’s ad- 
vertisement, we have no doubt; but we are equally certain that 
it made no further impression upon our minds than this, that 
a Leicestershire clergyman, who had written a volume or two 
- of agreeable poetry, was intending to edit the Greek Testament. 
We feel all tenderness to an author in so bad a plight as to be 
compelled to go to the columns of old newspapers for his justifi- 
cations; but we must summarily declare that an advertisement 
which few English readers would more than hastily glance at, 
and which, probably, no continental scholars would see at all, 
can never be conceived to justify appropriations taken verbatim 
et literatim, when not a syllable to that effect has appeared in 
the title-page or preface of the work itself. Are important 
statements affecting the nature and character of the work to be 
traced on such sibylline leaves as literary journals or booksellers’ 
circulars, and suppressed in the only place where any sane per- 
son would look for them? Nay, more, had even Mr. Alford’s 
advertisement been pasted on the outside of his books, is any one 
to tell us that ‘the results of the labours of the most recent 
foreign commentators,’ mean their own words literally and ex- 
actly translated, without inverted commas, or a hint of any kind 
to lead us to suppose that we were reading their ipsissima verba ? 
It is idle to say that the appropriations were only things to be 
found in Lardner, Whitby, Horne, &c.; for, in the first place, 
there are numerous passages which Mr. Alford has taken from 
Meyer not there at all; and next, were they all there—every 
fact, every argument, and every quotation—is Meyer to be de- 
frauded of the credit of having ‘concisely’ and ‘neatly’ 
arranged them? If Mr. Alford (Reply, p. 7) acknowledges 
this as the peculiar merit which attracted him to Meyer, is he 
not indisputably bound to be careful that his silence does not 
imply that the credit of this perspicuity and neatness was due 
to himself? No man has a right to use or translate another 
man’s words without plainly saying so, and this canon no 
special pleading can be found to invalidate. There is, however, 
one single person in the world who thinks differently, and this 
is the author of a letter which Mr. Alford has been unwise 
enough to publish. This person has expressed his astonishment 
at our audacity in preferring the charge of plagiarism against 
Mr. Alford (who, he says, has acknowledged his obligations 
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* too fully and too often’); and concludes with expressing his 
opinion ‘that no lover of truth for truth’s sake would have 
made this attack.’ If translations, sentence after sentence, 
without a word to imply that they are so, be acknowledging 
one’s obligations ‘ too fully and too often,’ we will then cheer- 
fully submit to be the objects even of this writer’s astonish- 
ment. We are sorry that Mr. Alford, who has conducted this 
controversy for the most part with courtesy and modera- 
tion, should have permitted himself to reprint that curious 
communication. 

These are the two observations on the past controversy, 
which, from their prospective nature, we have felt it necessary 
to introduce. We have, however, said so much about unacknow- 
ledged quotations, and, we regret to add, we shall have to say so 
much more, that it would really seem by no means an unfitting 
occasion to offer a few remarks upon the subject generally, and 
to agree with our readers in establishing a few common-sense 
canons upon the limits within which the research of others, in 
works of the encyclopxdic character of commentaries on the New 
Testament, are to be considered publici juris, and used without 
acknowledgment. It need scarcely be remarked that no author 
of a finely organized conscientiousness will need any canons 
whatever to guide him in his avowal of obligations, nor will any 
reader of delicate perceptions of the difference between meum and 
tuwm need any stimulus of ours to quicken his moral sense; but 
we are induced to draw attention to the subject generally, not 
only for the sake of young students who may not hitherto have 
turned their thoughts to the true principles of citation, but 
also for the sake of showing that it is in no spirit of inconsiderate 
disregard for individual reputation, but rather on the most ma- 
ture deliberation and most fixed convictions, that we arraign an 
author before the bar of public opinion. No inexperienced 
person can conceive the extent to which literary plagiarism is 
carried on in the present day. It has almost reached the dig- 
nity of a profession. We scarcely take up any periodical without 
finding some exposure; scarcely a number of a literary journal 
passes through our hands, without our finding a well sustained 
charge of Mr. Harpax having patched up a life of somebody or 
other from the county history and labores improbi of Mr. Origen 
Grub; or of the Hon. Mr. Rapid having ballasted the over- 
buoyancy of his last volume of travels, with a little ponderable 
matter from the political and statistical lucubrations of the 
honest but tiresome Herr Von Dumm. Nay, even the consulens 
curia has lately been declared not entirely free from the viru- 
lence of the prevailing epidemic. 

NO. LXXXL—N.S. K 
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As long as this buccaneering is confined to the lower walks 
of literature, it comparatively matters but little. The pick- 
pocket and his victim must fight it out in the pages of a literary 
journal, and we must give the one our pity and the other our 
contempt, and then leave both to their fate. But when, alas! 
we become conscious that in the highest regions and serenest 
tracts of human learning the baneful influences of this odious 
vice are making themselves felt and recognised; when the 
margins of the Book of Life are scribbled over with records of 
the pitiful disingenuousness of its various scholiasts; when 
many 2 commentary on portions of the Scripture is known to 
have maintained for several editions a species of vampire exist- 
ence on the living blood of the great exegetical writers of past 
times,—then indeed it becomes seriously necessary to investi- 
gate the whole subject, to lay down some plain suggestions for 
the avowal of obligations, and to draw some clear lines of de- 
mareation between the honest and avowed compiler and the 
secret and unscrupulous plagiary. 

Let us briefly consider, in the most general and synoptical 
way, the different sources from which exegetical comments 
on the New Testament may be principally derived; for it is 
needless to say that the degree of acknowledgment must vary 
considerably with the nature of the work from which the 
information has been taken. From some authorities, even 
unacknowledged appropriations may to a certain extent be con- 
sidered admissible, while from others they would only amount 
to so many acts of direct plagiarism. We say this, because we 
do not wish to affect a purism on a subject where the very 
abundance of materials has made it untenable; yet even if we 
were disposed to take the highest ground, and urge a definite 
acknowledgment of every obligation, we might claim the au- 
thority of one who, in the full glow of his labour and research, 
never permitted himself to use even the reference of another 
man without immediate acknowledgment. As a prefatory com- 
ment on any canons which we may venture to lay down, let us 
cite the opinion of the illustrious historian of Rome. 


‘I strongly disapprove of the quite customary practice of quoting at 
second-hand, after verifying the quotations, without naming where we have 
found them, and zever allow myself to do so, tedious as the double reference 
may be,’ —Wiebuhr’s Life, vol. ii. p. 231. 


It might indeed be plausibly urged, on the one hand, that 
this rule of citation could never be fully carried out in a com- 
mentary on the New Testament, because quotations have been 
used over and over again by so many commentators, that it 
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would in many cases be an impossibility to find out who was 
the original contributor. But then, on the other hand, it might 
be said with great justice, that if the habit of making the cross 
reference, though only to the commentator from whom the 
quotation was proximately taken, were to be steadily pursued, 
it would be certain to develop a scrupulousness and a candour 
in a compiler which would greatly enhance the value of his 
labours, as well as-impart a species of dignity to his humble 
toil. We do not, however, press for such a close adherence to 
Niebuhr’s rule in a commentary; nay, in theory we do not at 
all differ from Mr. Alford, who justly considers every elucidation 
of the sacred volume as juris publici for the Christian world, 
and that every scholar has an inalienable right to use another’s 
labours after proper acknowledgment; but it is in the practice, 
in the application of the principle, that we so widely and irre- 
concileably differ. 

Let us roughly class our principal sources of information on 
the New Testament. We have first— 

I. Primary, under which head we may name, 

(2) The great exegetical labours of the early patristic 
writers, whether in the form of scholia,’ questions, 
enarration, commentary, metaphrase,? homily, or 
treatise. 

(L) Medieval expositions, mainly original; as found in 
glosses, postills, commentaries, or tractates. We use 
the term mainly original; for after the patristic ages 
had passed away, original commentaries in the full 
meaning of the word had almost necessarily ceased 
to exist. 

(c) Modern expositions, mainly original ; whether in anno- 
tations, paraphrases, commentaries, or lectures. 


II. Secondary. This class includes all that may briefly be 
styled eclectic expositors, ¢.¢. all those writers who either di- 
rectly or indirectly, immediately or with modifications, have 
selected their interpretations from those of their predecessors. 
This class we may similarly subdivide into: 

(a) A few earlier commentators who, like Theophylact and 
(Ecumenius, based their interpretations on those of 
the great patristic writers. 

(6) Medieval eclectic expositors. 





' What S. Jerome (Comment. 8. Matth.) terms the ‘ commaticum interpreta- 
tionis genus,’ and classes as the first of the three kinds of Origen’s Expositions of 
the Scriptures (Preef. Ezech.), a method unfortunately too much abandoned. 

? As far as we remember, a solitary instance of this mode of interpretation in 
early times, and not a very desirable one except for critical purposes, is found in 
the metrical metaphrase of S$. John’s Gospel by Nonnus. 

K 2 
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(c) Modern eclectic expositors, nearly all of whom have 
more or less copiously supported their selected in- 
terpretations by reference to illustrative works on 
doctrine, history, or criticism. 

III. Encylopedic.—Under this head it is convenient to class, 

(a) All those works, whether the catenz of an earlier date 
or the synoptical commentaries of a later date, which 
contain summaries of the principal expositions. These 
again may be subdivided into two distinct genera, 
according as criticism and discrimination is made sub- 
ordinate to compilation, or compilation to criticism. 
Pool’s Synopsis may be cited as a popular instance 
of the former kind, Meyer’s and De Wette’s com- 
mentaries, of the latter. 

(b) All historical, chronological, &c., works of a collective 
character, dictionaries, cyclopedias, introductions; 
such, for instance, as Winer’s Realhandwérterbuch, 
Schoettgen’s Hore Hebraice, &c. 

(c) All collections of a critical, grammatical, and indirectly 
expository nature, ¢. g. dictionaries, grammars, in- 
dices, on the one hand, or continwous repertories of 
parallel passages on the other, like Wetstein’s Greek 
Testament, or Grinfield’s Hellenistic Greek Testa- 
ment. 

IV. Subsidiary and Miscellaneous, such as 

(a) Definite expositions of isolated passages propounded in 
monographs, essays, sermons, or treatises.' 

(b) Elucidations cursorily advanced in histories, biographies, 
travels, introductions, chronological, archeological, or 
geographical treatises. All the illustrations derived 
from modern travels, often of the greatest value, seem 
naturally to fall under this head. 

(c) Grammatical explanations scattered in the various 
editions of classical and patristic authors; and illus- 
trative citations from individual authors, such as the 
annotations of Raphelius or the observations of Elsner, 
Kypke, Munthe, and Loesner. 


Now, with respect to the first of these classes, no doubt can 
be entertained of the necessity of stating distinctly at the end 
of the clause the name of the author to whom the obligation is 





* The principal emporiums for these are the theological periodicals, especially 
the German reviews. These have so multiplied of late years, that no inconsider- 
able portion of a commentator’s time is taken up in referring to them. The majority 
of them are, however, worth but little, being crotchets rather than sound comments. 
Ifa novel interpretation appear even in such a standard review as the Studien u 
Kritiken, there is nearly certain to be a confutation of it in the next number. 
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due. Nor can there be any reason for differing from this 
practice in the case of the second class; for the critical acumen 
displayed in making a good selection out of several conflicting 
interpretations deserves a prompt and unhesitating recognition. 
The references and illustrations adduced as confirmatory of 
such selection, would seem to follow the rules which we shall 
specify for citations derived from the third class. 

It is, however, on the proper use of the encyclopedic works 
and commentaries that the whole question really turns. For it 
is from these that an unscrupulous writer may carry away 
sufficient literary spoil to garnish his pages without much 
personal effort or much original research. How, then, are we 
to fairly use these copious and comprehensive authorities? The 
answer will not seem to be very difficult. First, let the names 
of these encyclopedic sources which have been at all exten- 
sively used, be named in the preface. Next, the mention of 
their names in the body of the work will seem to depend on 
the following considerations. Are they used simply as exposi- 
tors? If so, then they naturally fall under Class II., and 
should undoubtedly be specified by name. Are they used as 
mere indices of references, illustrations, and expositions? Then, 
in making from them any quotation or selecting any exposition, 
the following cases will seem to present themselves. First, 
where they supply references to works, commentaries, or 
treatises, which the author has in regular use: then in using 
any reference (providing, of course, it has been duly verified) 
there does not seem any necessity for allusion to the name of 
the encyclopedic source, as it has been used purely as an index, 
and as a means only of saving the time of turning over several 
volumes. For example, a commentator on §. Paul’s Epistles 
is using, among many other subsidies, Theodoret’s Commentary. 
He finds in Meyer’s Commentary (for instance) Theodoret’s 
opinion: he approves of it, adopts it, verifies it, and cites it; 
without, however, any cross reference to Meyer, as Theodoret 
was a book in regular use, and would have been consulted on 
the passage sooner or later. The second case may be easily 
disposed of, where the synoptical commentary supplies a valuable 
reference to a work that fairly lies out of the compass of the 
writer’s usual list of authorities. If he uses that citation, 
(whether he succeeds in verifying it or not,) he seems bound to 
endorse it by a cross reference to the source he derived it from, 
as it is highly improbable that he would have come to a know- 
ledge of it by any other means. In other words, the mere 
verification of an important reference to a less accessible source, 
does not give the right to appropriate it. This, however, is one 
of the most popular doctrines of the present day. The third 
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is the most difficult case to adjust, where the reference supplied 
by the synoptical commentator and approved of, is between the 
two former classes; 7. ¢. not, on the one hand, a reference to an 
ordinary work, nor, on the other, to a plainly recondite source. 
This is simply a case of conscience, which each one will pro- 
bably adjust according to his own constitutional bias. We will 
only say thus much, that if an author takes such a reference, 
and feels it fairly probable that he might have been elsewhere 
directed to it in the onward course of his research, if he fairly 
verifies it, examines it, and then deliberately approves of it, he 
is not in all cases bound to give the cross reference. The 
general acknowledgment in the preface would seem sufficient to 
cover this species of individual obligation. 

Nothing needs be said with regard to Class IV., as the 
remarks we have just made will be as fully applicable to this 
class as to the former one. We will only add with reference to 
the last subdivision, that it would not seem necessary in ad- 
ducing a pertinent quotation, for instance, from Diodorus 
Siculus, to specify that it was derived from Munthe’s Collec- 
tion: as this would bea repertory of quotations which a scholar 
might fairly be presupposed to be in the habit of using, and 
which he would probably have specified in his preface. The 
same observation will apply to quotations derived from ordinary 
dictionaries and grammars. As a final corollary to the fore- 
going remarks it is scarcely necessary to add, that whenever the 
exact words of an author are used, whether translated or not, 
avowal of the most distinct kind ought to be made, if not on 
the spot, yet most certainly in the preface, and there in the 
most explicit way. It is here that Mr. Alford has so seriously 
departed from what we cannot but conceive the rudimentary 
principles of justice. 

We feel that this classification and these remarks are both 
very imperfect ; but we have feared to exhaust the patience of 
our readers, which even now has been very severely taxed. Yet 
there has been an absolute necessity for stating a few plain 
rules. Independently of the present importance of the question, 
when every Germanizing writer is filling his hands and his 
pockets with plunder from Meyer, De Wette, Liicke, and 
similar convenient storehouses, we are on our own account bound 
to show ground for our former, as well as our present, estimate 
of Mr. Alford’s depredations, and to convince every impartial 
person that it is not without very definite opinions that we 
prefer our charges. In our former article it seemed unneces- 
sary to lay down rules, when the examples adduced appealed so 
directly to the most axiomatic principles of deciding between 
mine and thine; but now that Mr. Alford has endeavoured to 
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dilute the force of our objections by turning round and charging 
us with reckless attacks upon literary character, it becomes a 
matter of absolute necessity to state the principles on which we 
reviewed Mr. Alford then, and shall review him now. Strange 
to say, Mr. Alford still ‘ chorda oberrat eadem,’ and continues 
to make an unacknowledged use, not only of the facts others 
have supplied, but their arrangements, deductions, comments, 
and other ultimate results of individual labour, which nothing 
but a far more complete acknowledgment than any he has yet 
made could possibly justify. 

We shall, however, give no invidious prominence to these 
instances: as we especially wish in every possible way to avoid 
hurting Mr. Alford’s feelings. Still, if, in the passages we 
adduce, we observe any improper use of another’s labours, we 
shall certainly point it out; for we have a duty to perform to 
others as well as to Mr. Alford, and if a criticism has any merit 
at all, it surely consists in awarding praise and censure to those 
to whom it properly belongs. If De Wette deserves it, let De 
Wette have it,—if Mr. Alford, let Mr. Alford have it. Let it, 
then, be especially observed that the passages we shall adduce 
have been selected on account of the interest attached to them, 
and not for being more scaturient with appropriations than 
other portions of the commentary. The inference, of course, 
will be, that if there are peccadilloes in these portions, there 
will also be in others; but the invidious task of hunting them 
out we leave to those interested in such researches. 

To commence with the advertisement to the second volume, 
upon which we have a few remarks to offer. 

‘The principal points of difference between this volume and volume i., 
which I have explained more at length in the Prolegomena, are the follow- 
ing :—In this volume, 

‘(1) The text is arranged on critical principles, regard being had to the 
inte: nal evidence for and against every reading, as well as to the external 
evidence of manuscripts. 

‘(2) The reasons for adopting or rejecting every reading are given in 
the digest. 

‘ (3) The digest embraces a complete account of the various readings : 
those of the later cursive manuscripts, and those of minor import, which 
were excluded in volume i., being here inserted. 

‘ (4) The various marks of variation from the received text, of divided 
manuscript authority, and of probable spuriousness, are omitted in the text 
of the present volume. 

‘ I have to express my sense of especial obligation to, 

‘1. The 2d Leipzig edit. of TiscHENDORF, on the digest in which my 
own is mainly founded; and from whose account of MSS. versions and 
fathers I have borrowed largely. 

‘2. The commentary and critical notices of MEYER, Though often 
differing widely from him, I cannot help regarding his commentary on the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians the most masterly and complete that I have 
hitherto seen on any portion of Scripture. 
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‘3. The archeological and illustrative labours of Messrs, Conybeare and 


Howson. ; 
«4, The able and satisfactory treatise of Mr. Smith on the voyage and 


shipwreck of S, Paul. 
‘I must leave my other many obligations to speak for themselves. None 


can tell how much and how kindly I have been helped! but those who find 
in the exercise of that kindness its most acceptable return.’ 


This is the whole of Mr. Alford’s advertisement, and con- 
tains all his acknowledgments. Now, as to the improvements 
it announces. Let us heartily congratulate all Mr. Alford’s 
readers on the first clause. Good or bad, we have here, at any 
rate, a text arranged on critical principles,—formed, we of 
course take it for granted, on the maturest consideration, 
and based upon the best and surest canons. We have thus 
made a great advance upon the provisional text which, with its 
embroidery of asterisks and obelisks, has nearly worried the 
readers of the first volume to death. Now, without raising any 
undue note of triumph, we cannot but think we deserve some 
slight thanks at the hands even of Mr. Alford’s most constant 
readers, for the great share we had in the demolition of that 
most unhappy text. Mr. Alford has had the good sense frankly 
to acknowledge his error, and we heartily commend him for this 
step which he has taken in a right direction. But while we can 
cheerfully praise him for this improvement in his second volume, 
we are yet brought to feel somewhat disagreeably that we shall 
have to wait till Mr. Alford’s first volume arrives at a second 
edition before we have a text of the Four Gospels framed 
according to his own views. We do sincerely hope, as the only 
reparation Mr. Alford can make to the too confiding purchasers 
of his first volume, for what he himself calls ‘a great mistake,’ 
that he will reprint, contemporancously with every subsequent 
edition of that volume which may be called for, a cheap edition: 
of the text alone; so that the minor victimizing of purchasing 
a new text may be undergone, rather than the greater one of 
again laying out twenty-four shillings for what we ought to 
have had at first. It is not pleasant to be constrained to put 
eight or nine shillings into the pocket of Mr. Winter of Leipsic, 
because Dr. Tischendorf has been pleased to come to a very 
different opinion in 1849 from that which he formed in 1841; but 
then we feel that eight years of ceaseless labour and travels in 
the cause of textual criticism may have given a man a right to 
alter shis opinion, and at any rate that the outlay is only one- 
third of what we may hereafter have to expect in the case of 
Mr. Alford’s edition. We sincerely hope Mr. Alford will not 
dismiss our suggestion without consideration, and that he will 





* Qu.? an legendum— how freely I have helped myself.” 
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thus gracefully atone for the precipitation with which he edited 
the text of the Holy Gospels. 

The second remark we have to make is on Mr. Alford’s ac- 
knowledgments. Here we have a proper and dignified admission 
of great obligations to a distinguished critic and a laborious 
commentator,—an admission which, far from derogating from 
the credit due to Mr. Alford’s industry, rather prepares us for 
a more just appreciation of what Mr. Alford has himself brought 
forward. We of course naturally conclude from this preface 
that the commentary of Meyer is the only one to which Mr. 
Alford is under especial obligations; for we cannot conceive it 
possible that, if equal or greater assistance had been derived 
from another commentator, the name would not have been also 
specified. And yet the citations we shall adduce will best 
show whether this is really the case, and whether in the present 
volume there be not another contributor, of perhaps greater 
learning than orthodoxy, whose liberality has exceeded that of 
our old friend Meyer. While we rejoice that Mr. Alford has 
thus come forward and avowed some of his obligations, we 
cannot but feel sadly certain that this avowal has been extorted 
by our previous article. Why could not Mr. Alford have 
spared himself all the trouble and humiliation of an attempted 
defence, by having simply prefixed a similar advertisement to 
his first volume; and, alas! why, in this present notice, has he 
suppressed the name of De Wette, from whom, in this volume, 
his silent extracts have in some cases been so copious and so 
exact, as to astonish even ourselves? Can this be forgetful- 
ness? Can this possibly by any stretch of kind judgment be called 
oversight? The reader must decide for himself: all we can 
say is, that this ineradicable habit of even translating the words of 
others (as the sequel will show) without any hint or com- 
ment,—this insuperable repugnance to acknowledge greater, 
coupled with a perfect readiness to acknowledge smaller obliga- 
tions, appears to us the most distinctive characteristic of all 
Mr. Alford’s labours. 

Let us now proceed to notice the details of the present 
volume. We begin with the Prolegomena ; and here we are 
happy to say that in many parts considerable improvements 
are distinctly visible. We recognise, for instance, a better 
fusion of materials, a greater exercise of personal reflection, and, 
above all things, a more grave and reverential tone. There 
are still the same ineffaceable traces of hasty reproductions of 
what has been recently read; there is still with the outer 
semblance of method an inward want of continuity and organi- 
zation, which give this portion of the work the appearance 
rather of an aggregation than an assimilation of materials:— 
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there is the same style of composition, peculiar to Mr. Alford, 
and, probably, inseparable from this mode of compilation, in 
which statements are somewhat rawly cited from others, and 
then easily and often attractively commented on: there are still 
all these evidences of immature thought, and imperfectly digested 
materials,—the total absence of thoroughness,—but yet, beyond 
all doubt, a great advance has been made over the crude Pro- 
legomena of the first volume. 

Some of the early sections contain matter of considerable 
interest. The section ‘on the sources of §. Luke’s Gospel’ has 
considerable merit, and the conclusions at which Mr. Alford 
has arrived seem both just and convincing. It will of course 
be at once seen how much Mr. Alford is indebted to the learned 
and laborious introduction of Dr. Davidson, but then, not only 
are the acknowledgments perfectly ample, but the deductions 
much more satisfactory. We need hardly remind our readers 
of the great interest that has ever been attached to the investi- 
gation of S. Luke’s sources for the composition of the Acts. 
The general conclusion at which our best critics appear to have 
uniformly arrived is, that the Evangelist supplied the deficiencies 
in the first part of his own memoir, (1), by oral and personal com- 
munication with S. James, S. Philip the Deacon, and other apos- 
tles, and apostolic men who were immediately connected with 
the events in question: and (2) in the latter part, by S. Paul’s 
own report of some of his own speeches, and probably of some 
portion of his travels. The question, however, has been re- 
opened by the miserable sedulity of recent German writers. 
De Wette’s Introduction, and the special treatises of Schwan- 
beck and Schneckenburger, have helped to call into existence 
every imaginable hypothesis, not only as to sources, but even 
as to authorship. The sacred narrative has been subjected to 
that peculiar system of literary analysis, now so much the 
fashion in Germany. The most summary decisions have been 
arrived at;—the hand of Silas is found here, and of Timothy 
there, until at last §. Luke is either proved to have had 
nothing to do with the matter, or, according to the really 
generous concession of Mayerhoff, is allowed, perhaps, to have 
been the transcriber! On such miserable follies we shall not 
ourselves stoop to waste words, but the necessary discussion 
and refutation of them has led to the reconsideration of the 
question, whether §. Luke used written documents. Dr. 
Davidson has decided that the Evangelist did so, and that too, 
with a loose and careless hand; an objectionable statement, for 
which we cannot see any just grounds whatever. Mr. Alford, 
while he does not deny that S. Luke might have used written 
documents, scems, with great justice, to have arrived at the 
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opinion, that S. Luke supplied the deficiencies in the earlier 
part of the narrative from oral communications with the apostles 
and apostolic men, and filled in the probable lacune of the 
latter portion by the oral dictation of S. Paul. The sources 
of §. Luke’s information for the first part of the Acts of the 
Apostles, are thus ably stated by Mr. Alford :— 


‘ His main source of information would be the Church of Jerusalem. 
There, from James or from some apostolic men who had been on the spot 
from the first, he would learn the second and fuller account of the Ascen- 
sion—the weighty events of the day of Pentecost, the following acts and 
discourses. In the fulness of the outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the 
apostles and elders at this time, which raised them above ordinary men in 
power of spirit and utterance, it would be merely an inference from analogy, 
that their remembrance of the words uttered at remarkable crises of the 
apostolic history should be something surpassing mere human recollec- 
tion : that these hallowed words of the Spirit’s own prompting should have 
abode with the Church for its comfort and instruction, and finally, have 
been committed to writing for all subsequent ages.’—Prolegomena, p. 9. 


The supposed indications of lacunz in the latter part of the 
Acts filled in by §. Paul, are thus commented upon :— 


‘ Perhaps one of the best sections for the purpose of this examination 
will be that from chap. xvii. 16—xviii. 5, which relates to a time when 
Paul was left alone. Do we discover in the narrative or speech traces of 
an unusual hand, and if so, whose is it ? That some unusual hand has been here 
employed is evident: for in the six verses, 16—21, inclusive, we have no 
fewer than eleven expressions foreign to Luke’s style, or nowhere else 
occurring ; and, in the speech itself, no fewer than twenty. [These are all 
cited in the notes.] Now, of these thirty-one expressions, five are either 
peculiar to, or employed principally by Paul; besides that we find the 
phrase ro mvedpa avrov, so frequently (see Reff.) used by him of his own 
spirit or feelings. “That the dma£ deydpeva in the speech exceed in number 
the expressions indicative of his style, may fairly be accounted for by the 
peculiar nature of the occasion on which he spoke. Here, I think we can 
hardly fail to trace the hand of the apostle, by quite as many indications 
as we might expect to find. That Luke should, as in every other case, 
have wrought in the section into his work, and given it the general form 
of his own narrative, would only be natural, and we find it has been so.’"— 
Lbid. p. 12. 


Upon this passage we will only make this remark, that with- 
out entering fully into the question whether §. Paul’s hand be 
here discernible or not, we cannot help considering any undue 
reliance on the occurrence of peculiar words, or on the exist- 
ence of ara£ Neydueva extremely precarious and illusory. A 
quick instinctive perception of peculiarities in structure, collo- 
cations of words, and turn of expressions; in fact, a recognition 
of the characteristic spirit which arranges, pervades, and quickens 
the whole, will, in most cases, lead a critic to far surer conclu- 
sions than mere lists of unusual words or peculiar phraseologies. 
Above all things we should rely upon a recognition of hues of 
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theological opinions peculiar to the apostle, a work, now, com- 
paratively rendered easy by such works as Usteri’s Lehrbegriff. 
Such a mode of investigation, however, requires considerable 
natural powers of discrimination, together with a great acquired 
perception of the doctrinal characteristics of the supposed 
speaker or writer. Dr. Davidson (vol. ii. p. 26) has partially 
attempted this more subtle mode of diagnosis ; apparently, how- 
ever, without sufficient native acumen for the task. In fact, it 
may be almost laid down as a general rule, that few of those 
writers whose merit lies in the industrious aggregation of 
materials, have perceptions sufficiently keen for conducting 
these more delicate investigations. 

With regard to the speeches reported in the Acts, the fol- 
lowing are the conclusions at which Mr. Alford has arrived :— 


‘ Our conclusion from this examination may be thus stated:—(1.) That 
in all cases the diction of the speeches was more or less modified by Luke’s hand. 
(2.) That they are not in any case (as some have supposed) composed by him for 
the speaker, but were really in substance, and for the most part in very words 
uttered as written. (3.) That the differences, apparent in the greater or less 
amount of editorial diction in different speeches, remarkably correspond to the 
alleged occasions and modes of their delivery:—Where Paul spoke Hebrew, 
hardly any traces of his own style being discernible,—as also where a 
short compendium, only, of his speech is given; while, on the other hand, 
speeches manifestly reported at length, and which were spoken in Greek 
originally, are fuil of the characteristic peculiarities of Paul himself.’-— 
Ibid. p. 15. 


We really think the second conclusion might have been sup- 
pressed. No one who believes in the inspiration of the Evan- 
gelist’s narrative could, for one instant, tolerate the idea of his 
having fabricated speeches like a Pagan historian. We do not 
like to see even the possibility admitted of such things being 
open questions. 

Passing onward we notice a very good chronological table. 
The principal results, however, seem to differ only very slightly 
from those which Dr. Davidson has arrived at (vol. ii. p. 110), 
after Anger and Wieseler. If Mr. Alford had not expressly said 
that the table was arranged according to the conclusions ‘ he 
himself had been led to form,’ we should certainly have only 
regarded it a slightly modified, though much enlarged edition of 
that of Dr. Davidson. The arrangement, at any rate, is very 
convenient; but, as the results are, with very inconsider- 
able exceptions, those already familiar to the English student, 
through the introduction of the above-mentioned author, no 
peculiar comment seems necessary. ‘The section on the style 
of S. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is agreeably written. It con- 
sists of a long quotation from Tholuck’s Introduction to his com- 
mentary on that Epistle, and also a few notices of the leading 
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peculiarities of the argumentative style of the Apostle. The 
section concludes with two cautions relative to the renderings 
of our Authorized Version :— 


‘Two cautions are necessary, on account of the lax renderings of our 
authorized version, by which the details of the argument of this and other 
Epp. have been so disguised, that it is almost impossible for the mere 
English student intelligently to apprehend them. 

(a) The emphatic position of words is of the highest importance. Pages 
might be filled with an account of misrenderings of versions and commer- 
tators from disregard to the rules of emphasis. The student will con- 
tinually find such instances alleged and criticised in these notes; and will 
be surprised that so momentous a matter should have been generally 
overlooked. 

(8) The distinction between the aorist and perfect tenses is in our authorized 
version very commonly disregarded, and thereby the point of the sentence 
altogether missed. Instances are continually occurring in the Epistles : 
and it has been my endeavour, in the notes, to draw the student’s attention 
to them, with a view to their correction.’—Jdid. p. 41. 


With regard to the first caution, we cannot help remarking 
that we were not previously aware that the rules of emphasis 
had been so generally disregarded. In all the standard German 
commentaries that we have been in the habit of using, the 
reference to the emphasis finds a prominent place. And although 
it may have been neglected in some of the earlier English com- 
mentaries, yet all scholars of the present day with whom we 
have conversed, have appeared fully alive to the necessity of 
attending to it. Lately, too, Messrs. Taylor and Walton have 
published a special edition of the New Testament, in which the 
emphasis is marked by distinctive type. Mr. Alford’s remarks 
can certainly only apply to the older commentators. 

The remarks on the ‘lax renderings, &c. of the authorized 
version,’ are exactly what we should, @ priori, have expected 
from the school to which Mr. Alford appears to belong. It is 
now, we believe, considered a mark of good taste a refined 
scholarship, either to despise our English version directly, as the 
Germanizing party affect to do; or indirectly, as Mr. Hallam 
the historian has the unenviable reputation of having done in 
his remarks on our version in the History of the Literature of 
Europe. There is, after all, a little sciolism in all this; at any 
rate we are not afraid distinctly to avow that, after a long and 
diligent examination of the epistolary portion of the New 
Testament with the newest sunbeams of modern scholarship, 
we have come to the deliberate opinion that, though it may be 
blemished by a few grammatical inaccuracies, and even occa- 
sionally marred by a want of attention to the sequence of argu- 
ments, it is still a truly noble, majestic, and faithful trans- 
lation. After a wearisome study of the pitiful things that call 
themselves ‘Improved Versions’—after the tedious transcen- 
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dentalisms of the wsthetical, and the snow-cold frigidities of the 
grammatical, pedants of the day, with what deep relief and 
thankfulness does one turn to the warmth, life, vigour, and truth 
of the English authorized version ! 

The introductions to the two Epistles to the Corinthians are 
copious, and in most parts satisfactory. No one indeed can fail 
to observe how very deeply, both here and elsewhere, Mr. Alford 
is indebted to Dr. Davidson’s learned Introduction; in a few 
cases for clauses, in many for facts, and in a vast number for 
conclusions and suggestions, which Mr. Alford has enlarged or 
expanded, Although we do not quite admire this dependence 
on another’s judgments to the extent it has here been carried, 
we are yet bound to say there is nothing to complain of in the 
way of acknowledgment. ‘The Dissenting compiler has had 
full justice done him by the commentator of the Church of 
England. We only regret that the latter has not here relied 
more on himself, for there are many passages which plainly 
show that he can write both with vigour and precision. We 
cannot forbear quoting the concluding remarks on the matter 
and style of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which are no 
less forcible than eloquent :— 


‘No Epistle raises in us a higher estimate of the varied and wonderful 
gifts with which God was pleased to endow the man whom He selected 
for the Apostle of the Gentile world: or shows us how large a portion of 
the Spirit, who worketh in each man severally as He will, was given 
to him for our edification. The depths of the spiritual, the moral, the 
intellectual, the physical world are open to him. He summons to his 
aid the analogies of nature. He enters minutely into the varieties of 
human infirmity and prejudice. He draws warning from the history of 
the chosen people: example from the Isthmian foot-race. . He refers an 
apparently trifling question of costume to the first great proprieties and 
relations of Creation and Redemption. He praises, reproves, exhorts, and 
teaches, Where he strikes, he heals. His large heart holding all, where 
he has grieved any, he grieves likewise ; where it is in his power to give 
joy, he first overflows with joy himself. We may form some idea from 
this Epistle, better—perbaps, than any other, because this embraces the 
widest range of topics—what marvellous power such a man must have 
had to persuade, to rebuke, to attract and fasten the affections of men.’— 
Ibid. p. 53. 


O si sic omnia! Let us now leave this portion of the Pro- 
legomena, with one concluding remark. We must not fail 
to congratulate Mr. Alford on a few traces of a willingness 
occasionally to concede to Apostles and Evangelists their proper 
titles. The esthetical reasons, however, why in some passages 
of the Prolegomena we find the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
called ‘ Paul,’ and why in others ‘8. Paul,’ are far beyond our 
powers of divination. Invidious people, after all that Mr. 
Alford said in his Reply, will call this trimming; charitable 
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people, like ourselves, would call it oversight or inconsistency, 
had we not learnt in our controversy with Mr. Alford, that 
what plain people call unreal distinctions, are always proved by 
Mr. Alford to involve some objective or subjective significance. 
We therefore prefer saying that the reasons for the occasional 
introduction of the proper title are entirely beyond us, but 
that, nevertheless, we rejoice at this feeble ray of amelioration. 

Let us now offer a few remarks on the Apparatus Criticus 
and the subsidies for the formation of the text. These Mr. 
Alford candidly avows are derived to a very great extent from 
Dr. Tischendorf. But there must be some limits even to this 
avowed appropriation of another's labours; and we cannot help 
thinking all parties will agree that they have here been exceeded. 
As far as our comparison has extended, it appears that so much 
of Dr. Tischendort’s digest of readings has been incorporated in 
Mr. Alford’s Apparatus Criticus, as must infallibly injure the 
sale of Dr. Tischendorf’s edition in this country. And this, 
after the very moderate price at which Dr. Tischendorf has put 
us in possession of his long labours, we should unfeignedly 
regret. Dr. Tischendorf is a man so entirely able to defend 
himself, and so eminently likely to do so, that we leave this part 
of the affair in his hands. We have no mala fides to complain 
of, but it certainly is a matter of question whether the evisce- 
ration of Dr. Tischendorf, though conducted according to all 
the rules of that unpleasant process, has not been a little too 
scientifically complete. 

We next proceed to the consideration of the Text itself. Here 
indeed we cannot but feel that Mr. Alford comes before us 
under very disadvantageous circumstances. It is difficult to 
blot out of one’s memory the unfortunate débat Mr. Alford made 
in sacred criticism, while the evidences of it are in full circula- 
tion: nor is it easy to resist the proofs afforded, not only by 
facts, but dates, that Mr. Alford is still a comparative novice in 
a task where the quick sagacity of instinctive perception, as 
well as the slow maturation of judgment, is so imperatively, so 
solemnly demanded. It is impossible not to feel all this; but 
we are resolved to let it in no way interfere with our judgment, 
and we shall examine the text as seriously and conscientiously 
as if it had been the first fruits of successful toil, and the 
result of the studies of long years. Our habitual mode of 
investigating the character of a text where minute collation is 
impossible, is first, to examine the nature of the principles on 
which the text is founded; secondly, to select from the more 
corrupted portion some instances of the application of the prin- 
ciples. We shall briefly follow this method in the present case. 

First then, what are the principles on which Mr. Alford’s 
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text is founded? We fear we cannot give a very clear account ; 
for here Mr. Alford is sadly at fault. Instead of a few clear, 
sharp, well-defined canons such as had emerged slowly one by 
one out of the very difficulties and perplexities of the task, and 
whose precision is vouched for by the long and arduous experi- 
ences they incidentally reveal ; instead of this, we have a reprint 
of the well-known maxims of Griesbach, accompanied with a 
few remarks and illustrations. And it is on these rules we are 
told this present text is founded. It is of course a matter of 
opinion whether it was necessary to reprint rules so utterly 
familiar to all critical scholars, and in some parts so utterly to 
be condemned; but still conceding their introduction for the 
sake of students, we cannot conceive these as adequate expo- 
nents of Mr. Alford’s own principles. It is plainly impossible 
in such a subject for a critic to project himself wholly into a 
system that grew up by the slow accretions of another’s labour, 
and is tinged with the individualities of another’s thought. A 
critic may in most cases wisely avail himself of the general 
guidance of a more experienced teacher, but it is with the sweat 
of his own brain that he must form his own rules; and it is the 
precision and perspicuity of these rules that afford us the surest 
measure of the trouble and care which was expended in their 
formation. How very much we wish that Mr. Alford would 
give up this sempiternal habit of trying to use other men’s 
brains. All, then, we can state, is Mr. Alford’s general object. 


‘ In the present volume it has been attempted to construct the text on 
more worthy principles [than in first vol.], and to bring to bear on it both 
the testimony of MSS. and those critical maxims which appear to furnish 
sound criteria of a spurious or genuine reading.’—Jdid. p. 59. 

These critical maxims are, as we have mentioned, those of 
Griesbach modified in two or three particulars. In one respect, 
however, this edition differs from some of the present current 
editions. The cursive MSS. have found in Mr. Alford a more 
liberal patron than they usually meet with, though we cannot 
say a more discerning one; for in the long lists Mr. Alford has 
given we do not see any marks or annotations discriminating 
those which are known to be less divergent (e.g. Acts, No. 13, 
40, &c. S. Paul’s Epp. No. 37, 137, &c.), from those which are 
found to be more divergent in character from the more ancient 
MSS. And this, we may observe, isa distinction which ought 
never to be lost sight of in using the different individuals which 
compose the genus. Upon the general question of the value of 
these cursive MSS. we cannot now enter; we may, however, 
retail Tischendorf’s very sensible caution, ‘ Negligendos aut 
parvi estimandos non esse sed non posse numerum eorum pre 
paucitate antiquiorum testium urgeri.’—Pref. ed. 2a. p. xiii. 
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We will now apply our second test to a few examples. All 
of these shall be taken from the Acts of the Apostles, as this 
portion of the New Testament presents greater varieties of 
reading than any other, and from some insufficiently explained 
cause has suffered more from the hands of transcribers. We 
shall discuss these examples as succinctly as possible, and with- 
out printing Mr. Alford’s critical notes at length, for the 
abbreviations and symbols would render them totally unin- 
telligible to any one except the professed critic. We shall be 
careful to state the results with scrupulous candour, but shall 
recommend those who take a deeper interest in the subject 
to refer to Mr. Alford’s edition, or, what is just the same, to 
Tischendorf’s. The critical reader need scarcely be reminded 
that the letters A, B,C, D, E, designate the Alexandrian, 
Vatican, Ephrem-Rescript, Cambridge (Beza’s), and the valu- 
able Laudian MS. G and H are imperfect MSS., supposed 
not to be earlier than the ninth century. 

We will cite three only out of the many heads under which 
we have classed Mr. Alford’s critical aberrations. 


(a) Contradictory use of authorities on insufficient internal 
grounds. 
Acts vii. 26.—The two readings in evidence are cvvn\acev 
and cuvm\Aaocev. Mr. Alford adopts the former on the autho- 


rity of H.E., several Vy. and most Ff.,’ against B.C.D. and 
some, Vy. We do not agree with Mr. Alford, but we may 
suppose him swayed by the preponderance of Vv. and Ff. We 
look however a little further, and we see that in verse 56 Mr. 
Alford reads é« SeEtav éotadta tod Oeov . preference to the 


more natural order), on the authority of B.D., some Vv. and Ff., 
against A.E.C. and the preponderance of Vy. and Ff. It would 
thus really appear that C. is a negative testimony; for in the 
former case A.E. outweigh B.C.D., but in the latter A.E. and 
C. are outweighed by B. and D. alone. Can this be considered 
consistent? In Lachmann’s opinion it certainly is not. 

Acts viii. 16.—ovdérw—otmw. Here Mr. Alford very pro- 
perly adopts the former reading on the authority of A.B.C.D.E. 
with great majority of Ff. against G.H. and Theophylact;. the 
probability that each reading is a correction of the other being 
asserted. Only two verses lower the reading Qeacdpevos is 
positively maintained with G.H. and Theophylact against A.B. 
C.D.E. and the majority of Ff., who adopt the unquestionably 
right reading, is#v. The only internal ground for this extra- 





' We use, for economy of space, the symbols Vv., Ff., for Versions and Fathers 
respectively ; and MSS., mss., for ancial and cursive manuscripts respectively. 
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ordinary defiance of MSS. authority is that Qcacdpevos is a 
more unusual word, and one implying more deliberate contem- 
plation. Surely this is strange criticism. 

Acts xxiii. 835.— Here Mr. Alford rejects éxéXevoé te (as a 
correction for xedevoas), on the authority of A.B.E., the second 
Syriac version, some mss. and Theophylact, against G.H., the 
majority of Vv. and Ff. Two or three verses lower (xxiv. 3), 
SiopPwparwyv is rejected (as a correction), with G.H., the appa- 
rent majority of mss. and some Ff., against A.B.E., some ss. 
and Chrysostom. This we suppose is an endorsement of one 
= Dr. Tischendorf’s alterations for the worse in his second 
edition. 


(b) Adoption of readings on insufficient evidence. 


Acts xi. 12.—Is it possible to defend, on the evidence only 
of D. and the second Syriac version, the omission of pndev 
Siaxpwopevoyv with E.G.H. &c.; or pndiv Siaxpivavra with 
A.B. &c.—because the number of variations are supposed to 
prove interpolation from x. 20? ‘Dann aber,’ as De Wette 
says, ‘wiirde die LA nicht so schwanken.’ Surely this is a 
use of the Marcionis spongia. 

Acts xviii. 26.—We consider the omission of tov @¢od on the 
authority of D. alone, against A.B., several mss. and Vv., and 
against G.H., Chrysostom and others, with the same words 
in a.slightly changed order, quite unjustifiable. The appear- 
ance of variations in E., some mss. and Vv., can never justify 
such a contempt of diplomatic authority. 

Acts xxii. 25.—Here Mr. Alford, on the authority of D., 
second Syriac version, and Chrysost., rejects 6 Iladdos, though 
supported by A.B.C.E., the Vulgate, and (with transpositions) 
many other Vv.—on the ground that ‘ the omission is so un- 
accountable.’ Is it so very unaccountable a thing for a tran- 
scriber to leave out an apparently superfluous nominative by 
accident? This and the last are both Tischendorfian blunders. 

Acts xxv. 7.—Surely it is here most hazardous to adopt the 
reading of a cursive manuscript, in opposition to that of A.B. 
C., or that of G.H., second Syriac version, and Ff. How 
natural does it seem that between the preposition and the verb 
in xatadépovres (which we consider the true reading), tod 
IlavAov should have been inserted, and thence the transpositions 
and variations, 


(c) Undue preference for the later Uncial MSS. on insufficient 
internal grounds. 


Acts xvi. 6.—8veAOdvtes—dijrAOov. Here Mr. Alford sup- 
ports the former, considering the latter an emendation to avoid 
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the repeated participial clauses on the authority only of G.H., 
apparent majority of mss., the Vulgate and three F'f., against 
A.B.C.D.E., many ss., several Vv. and two Ff. 

Acts xvi. 12.—éxei0év re—xaxeifev. Mr. Alford maintains 
the former with H. only, majority of mss., four Vv. and three 
Ff., against A.B.C.D.E., several mss. and Theophyl., on the 
ground of the latter reading being an alteration of the charac- 
teristic re in S. Luke’s style. 

Acts xxi. 25.—ré alua....atya. The article, which appears 
to us perfectly superfluous, is intruded on the authority of 
G.H. and three Ff., against A.B.C.D. and other mss. Mr. Alford 
fancies that the article was omitted for the sake of conformity 
with xv. 29, a conclusion that we think no critic would arrive 
at_ who compared the two passages. 

We have a vast number of other counts to prefer against this 
text, but in mercy to our readers we forbear. The few in- 
stances we have brought forward will be probably sufficient 
to justify our recording our opinion, that Mr. Alford lacks the 
requisite experience for the ambitious task of constructing an 
original text. Magnis excidit awsis. With two editors like 
Tischendorf and Lachmann by his side, and their apparatus 
critict before him, it would be strange indeed if Mr. Alford 
had rendered his text wholly unreadable. That we by no 
means wish to assert; but we do assert that it can never be 
received as a critically revised text. We observe that it differs 
seriously from the received text, and is as much in one extreme 
as the text of the four Gospels was in the other. De calcarid in 
carbonariam. This, however, though undesirable, would be ad- 
missible if it were the result of fixed principles of criticism. 
We often, for example, object to the readings of Lachmann; 
but then we always remember that in nine cases out of ten 
Lachmann is at unity with himself, that his principles are fixed, 
and his estimate of the critical value of the different MSS. per- 
sistent. We however also bear in mind, that from the nature 
of the task he proposed to himself, he was compelled to exclude 
certain kinds of testimony, both internal and external, which 
though in most cases of secondary, yet under certain circum- 
stances become of primary importance. We feel, perhaps, in 
a certain instance, that such a case has arrived, and we dissent 
from Lachmann. Yet in doing so we tacitly acknowledge the 
great value of an edition, which by the fixity of its own prin- 
ciples has compelled us to define clearly to ourselves the nature 
and the amount of our dissent. Nothing, however, of this kind 
can be predicated of the text of Mr. Alford. It is the recora 
of an attempt to adjust the conflicting evidences of external 
and internal, primary and secondary testimonies; but it is also 
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the record of a failure. For, on the one hand, Mr. Alford's 
estimate of primary authorities is not constant, and on the 
other, his estimate of secondary authorities, and of the varying 
degrees of internal testimony, is never clearly defined. In the 
opposition, therefore, of these two kinds of evidence, the insta- 
bility of the principles upon which each estimate is founded 
makes itself doubly apparent, and we at once have the history 
of the multiplied instances of inconsistencies and contrarieties 
with which the text abounds. In a word, it appears to us, after 
a careful examination, the text rather of a compiler than a 
critic,—a text founded rather upon the texts of others than a 
long ponderation of the diplomatic testimonies themselves, and 
constructed rather from the aggregation’ of various critical 
opinions than from a personal knowledge and perception of the 
delicate gradations of internal and secondary evidence. Its 
principle and essence is adaptation; its critical history, in- 
experience. 

How much more useful, as well as dignified a course would 
Mr. Alford have pursued, if instead of transferring all the 
valuable portion of another’s labours to his own pages, and of 
exposing himself thereby to the censure of all Germany, he had 
satisfied himself with using the result of those labours in the 
shape of the text, and of reserving to himself the right of differ- 
ing from it when he thought fit. Probably, from the observa- 
tions we have made above, Lachmann’s text would have been 
best suited for the purpose, especially as we think that there 
are some very undesirable fluctuations in Dr. Tischendorf’s re- 
cent text. But, whether Lachmann’s or Tischendorf’s, let us 
have the text of a professed critic made the acknowledged basis 
of the edition, and the departures from that text the subject of 
the critical notes. The laborious and useful commentator, and 
the keen-sighted editor of the Sacred Text, can now, owing to 
the wide range of critical studies and the matured exercise of 
judgment they require, be rarely united in the same person; 
let each one pursue industriou ly his own avocation, and cau- 
tiously avoid, especially the commentator, from intruding too 
far into the province of the other. Where Mr. Alford has 
failed entirely as the constructor of a critically revised text, he 
might have succeeded as the editor and censor of that work, 
when performed by another man. When he differed from the 
edition he had selected, then, and then only, would it be neces- 
sary to append a note in extenso, with all those mystical hiero- 





1 We were surprised not to find the slightest notice of the nine conjectural 
emendations of Lachmann on the Acts. We do not ourselves approve much of 
such attempts; but we thought in such a cayiyn as Mr. Alford’s Apparalus 
Criticus, the conjectures of such-a scholar and critic might have been alluded to. 
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glyphics in which the modern editors of the Sacred Text so 
love to riot. In all other cases we might be referred for 
information to the more readable aggregation of authorities 
collected by Tischendorf. Were it the last eight shillings we 
had in the world, we would joyfully spend them in the purchase 
of that edition, if only to protect our eyes from that painful 
coacervation of letters, symbols, figures, and abbreviations, which 
is huddled together between Mr. Alford’s text and notes, and 
called the Apparatus Criticus. Neither the readings of a few 
cursive manuscripts, nor Mr. Alford’s italicised comments, the 
only real additions to Tischendorf, could tempt us twice in a 
life to undergo the é@Ourpwpuvyor Sixac which we have recently 
undergone in surveying that tract of crowded typography. 
Under how many forms and phases of conjunctivitis, iritis, 
amaurosis, and every other peculiarity of ophthalmic disorder, 
must poor Mr. Alford have laboured when he was correcting 
the press? 

We must now pass on to the third portion of our task, a 
notice of the Commentary. And here, as we wish to act in entire 
deference to Mr. Alford’s own canons by which he would be 
judged, we shall not, as in our former Article, select a number 
of isolated passages, but shall quote the Notes continuously for 
a few consecutive verses. We cannot conceive any course 
more fair to Mr. Alford, nor more satisfactory to every reader. 
Mr. Alford will have no cause to complain of our having 
wickedly suppressed portions of his Notes, nor will our readers 
require any other evidence to substantiate the truth of our 
notices of appropriations than that furnished by the use of their 
own eyes. It will be the fairest test of Mr. Alford’s abilities 
as a commentator, and his conscientiousness as a compiler, if we 
cite, first, the notes on an historical, secondly, on a doctrinal, and 
thirdly, on a general passage. 

As, however, we cannot help thinking that Mr. Alford some- 
what rudely gave a denial to our deliberate assertion that 
Meyer, De Wette, Stier, and Olshausen, were the sole fownda- 
tions on which the Notes of his first volume were built, we are 
determined not to subject ourselves to these improper charges 
of inveracity without substantiating our remarks by actual 
quotation. So far are we from wishing to defraud Mr. Alford 
of ‘the amount of personal labour and independent thought’ 
which he may be willing to claim for the Notes of this volume, 
that we will with pleasure display to our readers some evi- 
dences of its amount, by putting Mr. Alford’s Notes on one 
side, and his unacknowledged contributions from a single com- 
mentator, De Wette, on the other. From the remainder, ap- 
parently due to Mr. Alford, if our readers choose to pursue the 
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task, the portion due to Meyer, Olshausen, and Stier (if any) 
must be eliminated, and the residue will perhaps approximately 
represent the personal labour and independent thought of Mr. 
Alford. As far as we can judge, the result of this process, in 
the great majority of cases, will be the emergence, on one side 
of the equation, of that unsophisticated symbol, called by the 
learned, zero. 

But it will be best to close our remarks by the citation of an 
historical passage, premising only these two declarations. ‘To 
our readers we give our distinct assurance that we have not 
chosen the passage to display Mr. Alford’s appropriations (which, 
as far as we have observed, are fully as abundant elsewhere), 
but simply and solely as a part of an historical speech of more 
than ordinary interest. To Mr. Alford, also, we reiterate the 
same assurance. It is not, then, from ill-feeling, but simply 
for our own self-protection; and if the result be unfavourable 
to Mr. Alford’s character as a conscientious compiler, he 
must really not blame us, but himself. Let all things be 
fair between us: we have stated what we consider the 
proper rules of compilation, we have reprinted the advertise- 
ment which contains Mr. Alford’s acknowledgments; now we 
make the assertion that De Wette’s Commentary has been wi- 
justifiably used. Meyer’s was mentioned in the Advertisement, 
and that commentator Mr. Alford is free to use; De Wette’s 
name was suppressed, and Mr. Alford has no right whatever to 
use that Rationalist’s Commentary in the wholesale way in 
which he has done, without a direct statement in the Advertise- 
ment to that effect. 

Now let the subjoined passage, Acts vii. 4—10, speak for 
itself,—a passage, be it again remarked, chosen without any re- 
ference whatever to the question of plagiarism, and continuously 





printed exactly as it stands in Mr. Alford’s Commentary. 


ALFORD. 


4. pera ro amobaveivy roy rar. avr. | 
1) In Gen. xi. 26, we read that 
Terah lived 70 years, and begot 
Abram, Nahor and Haran; in xi. 
32, that Terah lived 205 years, and 
died in Haran; and in xii. 4, that 
Abram was 75 years old when he 
left Haran. Since then 70+-75= 
145, Terah must have lived 60 years 
in Haran after Abram’s departure. 


De WETTE,! 


(1) Award im 70 J. seines Vaters 
geboren 1 Mos. 31, 26; des Letz- 
tern Lebensalter betrug 205 J., 1 
Mos. 11, 32. Da nun A, 75 J. alt 
war, als er aus-Haran zog 1 Mos. 
12, 4, so muss sein Vater damals 
nur 145 J, alt gewesen seyn, und 
nach diesem Auszuge noch 60 J. 
gelebt haben. 





_ | This commentator’s notes are not printed continuously, but only those por- 
tions which Mr. Alford has either adumbrated or translated. These notes are 
printed with scrupulous exactness ; not a single letter of De Wette’s many abbre- 
viations has been modified. 
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(2) Itseems evident that the Jewish 
chronology, which Stephen follows, 
was at fault here, owing to the cir- 
cumstance of Terah’s death being 
mentioned, Gen. xi. 32, before the com- 
mand to Abram to leave Haran ;— 
it not having been observed that the 
mention is anticipatory. (3) And 
this is confirmed by Philo having 
fallen into the same mistake, de 
Migr. Abrah. § 32, mporepov pev ex 
tis Xaddaixjs avaords yns "ABpaap 
dknoev els Xappav. reXevtHoavros 

é avrod rov marpds éxeibe Kai 
éx ravrns peraviorara, (4) It is 
observable that the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, in Gen. xi. 32, for 205 reads 
145, which has most probably been 
an alteration to remove the apparent 
inconsistency. (5) The subterfuge 
of understanding the spiritual death 
of Terah, who is, as a further hypo- 
thesis, supposed to have relapsed 
into idolatry at Haran, appears to 
have originated with the Rabbis 
(see Kuinoel ad loc. and Lightf. 
Hor. Heb.), on discovering that 
their tradition was at variance with 
the sacred chronology. They have 
not been without followers in Christ- 
endom, It is truly lamentable to 
see the great Bengel, warped by the 
unworthy effort of squaring at all 
hazards the letter of God's word 
in such matters, write thus: (6) 
* Abram, dum Thara vixit in Haran, 
domum quodammodo paternam ha- 
buit in Haran, in terra Canaan dun- 
taxat peregrinum agens: mortuo 
autem patre, plane in terra Canaan 
domum unice habere ccepit.’ (This 
alteration of relation iz the land 
being expressed by pergxtoey ardv 
eis!) 
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DE WETTE. - 


(2) Da 1 Mos, 11, 32 der Tod 
Therah’s gemeldet ist, so scheint 
die Wanderung A.’s nach Canaan 
nach dessen Tode gescheben zu 
seyn; aber das fiihrt zu einem chro- 
nologischen Widerspruche. 


(3) Die Vorstellung des St. findet 
sich auch bei Philo de Migrat. Abr. 
p. 415. 


(4) Andere dagegen nehmen die 
verschiedene Zahlung des Cod. Sam. 
1 Mos. 11, 32, 145 J. st. 205, zu 
Hiilfe, die aber eine willkiirliche 
Aenderung ist. 

(5) Die Rabbinen z. B. Raschi 
(Lghtf.) nehmen 1 Mos. 11, 32 als 
proleptische Notiz, die aber den 
Zweck habe anzudeuten, das Therah 
geistlich gestorben gewesen. 


(6) Bug. Wif. Ing. u. A. nehmen 
per@xice statt in der Bedeutung: 
liess wandern, versetzte (Vs. 47) will- 
kirlich in dem sinne brachte zu 
Sestem Wohnsitze. 


The latter part of this note is a very fair specimen of Mr. 


Alford’s habit of clogging his notes with what astronomers 
would call, non-luminous matter. If Bengel and the Rabbis 
are so utterly wrong, why not briefly say so? But why thrust 
greatness upon the good Wiirtemberg Pastor on the one hand, 
and then, on the other, speak so harshly of a conscientious, 
though perhaps mistaken, endeavour to vindicate ‘the truth of 
the very letter of Scripture? It would be quite as well, and 
much more charitable, if Mr. Alford had not only ‘ dissembled 
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his love,’ but refrained from the other mode of testifying his 
affection hinted at in the Epigram.—But we continue :— 


ALFORD. 


per. avr.eis] In these words Ste- 
phen clearly recognises the second 
command, to migrate from Haran to 
Canaan: and as clearly, therefore, 
made no mistake in ver. 2, but ap- 
plied the express words of the second 
command to the first injunction, the 
Aoytov of Philo, (7) 5. ovdx édaxev] 
There is no occasion here to wrest 
our text in order to produce accord- 
ance with the history. The field 
which Abraham bought for the 
burial of his dead, surely did not 
come under the description of xAnpo- 
vouia, nor give him any standing as 
a possessor in the land. (8) To 
avoid this seeming inconsistency, 
Schéttgen and Bengel lay a stress 
on édxey, ‘agrum illum... non ex 
donatione divina accepit Abraham, 
sed emit, ipsi emptione peregrinum 
eum esse docente’ (Bengel). (9) 
Kuinoel and Olshausen take ovx for 
ovrw. (10) xai before émnyy. is not 
‘yet’ (Bez,), nor is é: . to be 
construed pluperfect (id.): ‘and he 
promised,’ is the simple rendering of 
the words, and the right one. (11) 
The following xai is by Kuin. ren- 
dered ‘ nimirum;’ but again, it is 
only the simple copula, 71>. 


DE WETTE. 


(7) Diess streitet scheinbar wider 
den bekannten Ackerkauf A.’s1 Mos., 
23. Vgl. Vs. 6.: 

St. denkt jetzt nur an die erste 
Zeit des Aufenthaltes A.’s in Canaan 
(Mey.) 


(8) Daher haben Schtty. Bag. u. 
A. das @Sexev urgirt. 


(9) Kuin. Olsh. ovx fiir ome ge- 
nommen. 

(10) Und (falsch Bez. obgleich und 
den Aor. als Plusquampf. genommen) 
er verhiess, naml 1 Mos, 13, 15. 


(11) Dieses xai ist nicht nimirum 
(Kuin.) sondern einfach und, wie im 
Hebr. 


We really have no comment to make upon this passage. It 


is principally from De Wette, as the reader sees; the skilful 
way in which Mr. Alford has expanded, or paraphrased, is 
worthy of notice. All we can say is, that the statements of 
Kuinoel’s opinions, though very proper in De Wette, need not 
have been reproduced by Mr. Alford : itbeing of very little con- 
sequence what that rationalist was pleased to think. Instead 
of ‘ Beza,’ Mr. Alford might have named the more familiar 
authority, the English version, as translating «al ‘yet.’ We 
proceed :— ; 


(12) 6,7.] A free citation from the (12) Die Stelle 1 Mos. 15, 18f. 





LXX., with the words xai Aarp. por 
€év Tr. Tom. Tovr@, adapted and-added 
from Exod. iii. 12. The shifts of 
some commentators to avoid this 
sm fact are not worth recounting : 

ut the student who would not 


frei nach den LXX. angefihrt. 

k. Aatp.—rovr@] ist aus 2 Mos. 
3, 12, hinzu gesetzt, so dass es eine 
andere falsche Beziehung erhalt. 
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handle the word of God deceitfully 
should be on his guard against them. 
—The round number 400 years, 
given here, and Gen. 1. c., is further 
specified, Exod. xii. 40, as 430 (see 
Gal, iii. 17, and note). (13) 7.] 
cirev 6 Geds is inserted by Stephen 
in passing from the narrative form 
(ré om. avrovd) into the direct (xp. 
€y@). 


(14) 8.] On the institution of 
circumcision, it is called a dca6sjxn, 
Gen. xvii. 10, and the immediate 
promise of that covenant was déc@ 
go kK. T@ onéppuri gov perd oe THY 
yiv qv wapotkeis, Tacay thy yhv 
Xavady eis xaracxeow ai@mnov’ Kai 
écopat avrois eis Ocov, id. ver. 8. 
(15) odrws, ‘thus,’ ‘in this new 
covenant state;’ or, ‘ in fulfilment 
of the promise of seed implied in the 
above words,’ In this word odras 
lies hid the germ of the subsequent 
teaching of the Holy Spirit by Paul, 
Gal, iii. 


DE WETTE. 


(13) Mey. sieht diess [6re éora] 
als Oratio inder. an welche erst Vs. 
7 in die dir. iibergehe, wesswegen 
auch dort eizev 6 Ocds eingeschaltet 
sei. So erklart sich gut das ré on. 
avrov st. cov. ; 

(14) Sie wird 1 Mos. 17,10, ein B. 
[Bund] genannt. 


(15) x. odrws, und so, zufolge des- 
sen, naml der erhalteneu Verheis- 
sung und des Bundes, vgl. Rom. 
5, 12. 


It is really wearisome to meet with these constant warnings 
and insinuations against those who entertain different views to 
Mr. Alford’s, on the profound subject of plenary inspiration. 
We do not defend them, but we do feel that conscientious 
endeavours of the kind Mr. Alford calls ‘shifts,’ perbaps 
emanated from a better spirit than the self-complacent one 
with which De Wette counts up on his fingers, ‘ eine andere 
falsche Beziehung.’ Let such ‘shifts’ be either briefly con- 
futed by stating facts, or let them be passed over altogether.— 


9.] Here we have the first hint of 
the rebellious spirit in Israel which 
the progress of the history brings 
out. 10.] Observe (Mey.) the simple 
coupling of the clauses by xal, as 


characteristic of this speech. (16) 16) xaptv x. copiay] Huld (1 Mos. 


xapw x. gop.] No Hendiadys; 
‘favour,’ so that he was acceptable 
to Pharaoh (see reff.): and ‘ wis- 
dom,’ so that Pharaoh consulted 


30 21) und (als deren Ursache) Weis- 
heit. Diese ist nicht bloss die der 
Traumdeutung, sondern auch die 
der guten Rathschlage. 


him and followed his suggestion, 
especially in the important case re- 
corded, Gen. xli. 38. xaréornoer] 
viz. Pharaoh: a change of subject: 
see ref. Gen. 
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Here ends our first quotation. Now, let us dispassionately 
discuss the question of Mr. Alford’s appropriations from De 
Wette. Let us urge for Mr. Alford, all that he could urge for 
himself. We have cited;(for it seems the fairest way for both 
parties) all the passages from De Wette, in which there is any 
resemblance to those of Mr. Alford. We remember, however, 
that De Wette is a synoptical commentator, and has, probably, 
embodied the sentiments, and even expressions of contempo- 
raries. So, before we charge Mr. Alford with having made all 
these sixteen adumbrations, it is right to look at one or two of 
the other popular commentaries. We have Olshausen and 
Meyer before us, and to the latter, be it remembered, Mr. 
Alford has made acknowledgments. It is only right, then, to 
endeavour to estimate what appears to come directly from De 
Wette; we use the term appears, for these Germans so pillage 
one another’s quotations, that it is difficult to assign to each 
his individual share. Let us eliminate from our sixteen quota- 
tions what appear to have been, as probably, derived from the 
two other commentators. (1) may be from Meyer, but, with 
(2) and (3), seems to be rather common to Olshausen and De 
Wette. (5) may be from any one, or all of the three. In (6) 
the quotation seems decidedly from Olshausen, the latter part 
was certainly suggested by De Wette: (7) is Meyer or De 
Wette: (9) and (11) might be taken from Meyer, but from 
their collocation and mode of expression, seem certainly De 
Wette: (12) and (14) are common to the three commentators. 
A part of (15) might be strained to be from Meyer. (16) on 
account of the reference, must be remanded to De Wette. 

We have now stated the case for Mr. Alford, to the best of 
our judgment, and yet what is the result? Why, as regards 
De Wette, that in a chance-selected passage of seven verses, 
there are, beyond all reasonable doubt, four passages, and per- 
haps another or two, for which Mr. Alford is indebted to a 
commentator whose name has not been mentioned either in the 
passage, or in Mr. Alford’s Advertisement. Looking calmly at 
this passage, we should say that De Wette certainly contributed 
more than Meyer, and yet the name of the latter is mentioned 
in the Advertisement, and that of the former suppressed. Again, 
as regards Mr. Alford’s own amount of personal labour and 
independent thought, can any one say that it was here very 
great? We have taken no trouble to put this forward, but, -in 
our endeavour to fairly discover how much was De Wette’s, 
how incidentally we have adduced the strongest confirmation of 
our former judgment of Mr. Alford’s labours,—that they are 
little more than compilations from three or four popular German 
sources. Surely, Mr. Alford’s broad denial was not either very 
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proper or justifiable ; for all that we have accidentally disclosed 
here, we could, perhaps even more fully, have substantiated in 
the Gospels. After this, no one can say that the fabrication of 
a commentary on the Scripture is a very difficult thing, if con- 
ducted on Mr. Alford’s principles. 

But, let us now pass to the doctrinal passage we proposed 
selecting. Let us take, for instance, a passage of some interest, 
and involving a few difficulties, Rom. iii. 9—18, in which the 
Scripture proofs of the sinfulness of the Jew, as well as the 
Gentile, are recounted by S. Paul. We must again say, that 
the passage was chosen without any reference to the appropria- 
tions which might be contained in Mr. Alford’s notes. We 
shall transcribe by the side portions of De Wette’s Commentary, 
as in the former case: but shall be here particularly careful, 
only to put down what Mr. Alford appears to have directly 
taken, as we have not, unfortunately, Meyer’s Commentary on 
the Romans at hand, and thus cannot ascertain what he may 
not have taken from Meyer. 

We are less anxious about what De Wette may have in 
common with Tholuck and Olshausen, as no other commentator 
than Meyer was acknowledged by Mr. Alford in the Advertise- 
ment, and what applies to De Wette applies to all except 
Meyer. 


ALFORD. De WETTE. 


Rom. iii. 9—20.] (1) The Jew has no 
preference, but is guilty as well as the 
Gentile, as shown by Scripture ; so that 
no man, by the law, can be righteous 
before God. 9.] ri odv cannot be 
joined with mpoexopueda (Occ., &c.), 
because then ovdev would have been 
the answer. ‘There is considerable 
difficulty in mpoexopueba, The mean- 
ing of mpodxopat everywhere else 
is passive, ‘to be surpassed,’ and 
mpoéxe, act., is to surpass, or have 
the pre-eminence. So Plut. p. 1038 
D. (Wetst.), car’ ovdev mpoexopevors 
imd tov Ards, ‘Cum Jove minores 
non sint:’ and Herod. i. 32, 6 pév 
dn péya mArovoros, avddBtos de, dvoice 
mpoexet Tou evruxovs pdvov, &c, (See 

etst.) Those, therefore, who have 
wished to preserve the usage of 
the word, have variously interpreted 
in that attempt. (2) (a) Wetst. would 
render it passively, and understand 
it (as spoken by a Jew), ‘dre we 
surpassed by the Gentiles?’ But 
(1) for this inference there is no 


(1) Vs. 9—20. Hinen Vorzug haben 
also die Juden nicht, sondern sind mit 
den Heiden zugleich strafbar, wie schon 
das A. T. bezeugt: wie denn kein 
Mensch durch das Gesetz gerecht vor 
Gott wird. Vs. 9. ri ovv. Die Ver- 
bindung mit wpoexdpeba: was haben 
— Sir einen Vorzug? (Oec.1. Kpp. 
u. A. 


(2) Die Erkl.: ‘ werden wir tiber- 
troffen?’ (iiber diesen Gebrauch des 
Pass. s. Wést.) als Rede der Juden 
mtg Rek. 1.) ist ganz unstatthaft ; 

enn im Vor. ist kein Grund zu dem 
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ground in what went before, but 
the contrary (ver. 1. ff.); and (2) 
the question, if it mean this, is not 
dealt with in what follows. (8) Oec, 
(2d altern.) regards it as said by a 
Gentile, ‘ dre we surpassed by the 
Jews?’ but for this question there 
is no ground in the preceding, for 
all has tended to lower the Jews in 
comparison, and reduce all to one 
level. 


DE WETTE. 


Gedanken eines Vorzugs der Heiden, 
und im Folg. keine Aufhebung eines 
solchen Vorzugs; vielmehr indem 
die Juden vorangestellt werden, wird 
diesen jeder Vorzug abgesprochen. 
Als Rede der Heiden genommen 
(Oec. 2.), entbehrt die Frage eben- 
falls aller Veranlassung; denn Vs. 
3 ff. ist das mepioody der Juden, 
ohnebin kein sittlicher Vorzug, sehr 
in Schatten gestellt ; 


We will confess that we are now in the middle of one of 
those wearisome notes with which this portion of the volume so 
unpleasantly abounds; but we must go through with it, as it is 
a specimen of the profitless prolixity which we have particularly 
to censure in Mr. Alford’s notes on this Epistle. It is, we need 
scarcely remark, nearly /iterally translated from De Wette. Let 
us wade on through this aimless record of opinions; we have 
four more to discuss before we come to the true one. 


(3) (y) Reiche and Olsh. take it 
passively, and render, ‘are we pre- 
JSerred (by God)?’ but no example 
of this meaning occurs, the above 
use in Plutarch not justifying it. 

(4) (8) Koppe and Wahl render, 
taking it as the middle voice, ‘ Viat 
can we then allege (as an excuse)?’ 
but this will not suit od mavras. 
(e) Meyer, What then? have we an 
excuse? but mpoexou. has not this 
meaning. (¢) Futzsche, ‘What then ? 
do we excuse qurselves’ (i.e. shall we 
make any excuse)? But (1) mpoey. is 
om absolutely: and (2) would rather 

e pndapos than ov mdyras, which 


replies to a question on matter of 


Jact. Besides (3) the argument would 
then go to show, not that all are 
sinners, as it does, vv. 1O—20, but that 
all are liable to God’s wrath, without 
excuse. (5) (n) The only way left 
seems (with Theophyl. Oec. 1. Schol. 
in Matthai, Pelag., Vulg., Erasm., 
Luther, Calv., Beza, Grot., Bengel, 
Tholuck, Kéllner,Schrader, De Wette, 
al.) to take mpoexoueba as middle, 
and understand it as mpo¢xouev,— 
‘ Have we (Jews) the (any) prefer- 
ence?’ We have an use of mapéxopat 
as active, Acts xix. 24, See also 
Winer, § 39. 6. 


(3) Reh. Olsh. nehmen ebenfalls 
das Pass, an, legen ihm aber Bedeu- 
tung Vorgezogen werden bei, nach einer 
Stelle bei Put. de Stoic. contrad., wo 
es jedoch ‘xbertroffen werden’ heisst. 

(4) Die dem erwiesenen Sprach- 
gebaude felgende Erkl.: was kounen 
nun wir worwenden ? (Kpp. Whi.) 
passt nicht zu ov mavras ; die Mey.’s : 
wie nun? haben wir einen Vorschutz ? 
ist gegen die Bedeutung von mpoé- 
xevOa.: die diesen Fehler vermei- 
dende Fr.’s: Wie nun? brauchen wir 
Vorwand ? a. h. sollen wir V. br.? ist 
voh zwei sprachlichen Schwierigkei- 
ten gedriickt, 1) dass mpoex. absulut 
steht (Krhi.’s iibers. beschénigen wir 
die Siinde ? ist offenbar willkurlich) ; 
2) dass als Antwort pndapas oder 
p27) yévotro zu erwarten ware (Rck.) ; 
alle aber sind gegen den zusammen- 
hang. 

(5) Haben wir (Juden) Vorzug ? 
(Theophict. Oec. 1. Schol. Mtth. Pelag. 
Vulg. Ersm. Lth. Calv. Bez. Grt. Zeg. 
BG. Bos cose cseress 
Sonach muss man mit Thol. Klin. 
Glickl. Schrd. Rek. 2. BCr. u. A. bei der 
ersten Erkl, [the one just above] 
bleiben, und sich wegen des nicht 
erwiesenen Gebrauchs des med. (Vgl. 
jedoch Kiihn. § 398. 3. Zhol. Win. 
§ 39. 6, S. 299) mit den autoritaten 
beruhigen, &c, 
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On this tedious note we have two remarks to make. First, 
we regret to say, it is an instance, as is only too painfully 
apparent, of most unqualified plagiarism. Secondly, had even 
Mr. Alford mentioned his obligation to De Wette, we should 
have seriously objected to this idle parade of opinions in a work 
designed for theological students and ministers ; neither of which 
classes can be supposed to have any interest in more than three 
out of the eight authorities whom Mr. Alford has imported 
from De Wette. Why could not Mr. Alford, after having 
briefly discussed the grammatical bearings of the three words, 
have supported his interpretation of the latter by a reference to 
the Authorized Version, (‘ What then? are we better than they ?’) 
Hammond, and one or two other great authorities, who have 
never seen any reason to depart from the anciently received 
interpretation? Why is our Authorized Version to be passed 
over in silence? And why are the names of our great English 
interpreters to be excluded to make room for a discussion of the 
erroneous opinions of such men as Reiche, Koppe, and Wahl ? 
We proceed with the remainder of the notes :— 


Ov mavras] ‘No, by no means.’ 
This would more naturally be ravras 
ov, sec reff. But we have ovdev rav- 
tos for ‘not at all,’ Herod. v. 34. 
(Winer quotes ov mavu, ‘no, by no 
means,’ from Demosth, Olynth. ii. 
§ 21, but I cannot find it)—The 
meaning, ‘not in every way,’ ‘not 
altogether,’ as 1 Cor. v. 10, and 
Theophr. de Caus. Plant. vi. 24. 
(Wetst.) srovet yap ov mavras, add’ édv 
ovAn Tts 7 UMoKavoros, Will not apply, 
for it does not agree with what fol- 
lows, where the Apostle proves ad- 
solute equality in respect of his ar- 
gument, mpont eivaa] ‘We 
have before proved (chs, i. ii.) both 
Jews and Gentiles all to be under 
sin;’ the constr. is not acc. and inf., 
—that J. and G. are under sin,—but 

mavras is acc, after the 
verb, and vd. ap. efvac the matter of 
the charge,—q. d. ‘ we have before 
brought in guilty J. and G. all as 
sinners.’ 


OU mavras] ganz und gar nicht ; 
diese Bedeutung passt allein, ist 
aber nicht die natiirliche, weil wavrws 
ov stehen miisste (vgl. 1 Cor. 16, 12); 
indessen lasst sie sich rechtfertigen 
(Win. § 65. 4. Fr.) und die allerdings 
leichtere: nicht inallen Sticken stimmt 
nicht zum Folg., wo der Ap. gar 
nicht einschrankend spricht, sondern 
jeden Vorzug leugnet. mponriaca- 
peOa y. "Iovdaious k. t.A.] denn (Be- 
griindung des ov mavrws wir haben 
vorher (Capp. 1. 2) Juden sowohl als 
Heiden, alle angeklagt unter der Siinde 
(der Herrschaft der S. [vgl. Matth. 8, 
9.] d. i. siindhaft) zu seyn Es ist nicht 
die const. des ace. c. inf. ; denn ’Iovéd. 

mavras ist Obj. des Verb. u. 
dp. dpapriay eivae der Inhalt der 
Anklage. 


Fervet opus. Is it possible to doubt that we are here pre- 


sented with a translation of De Wette, slightly abridged in one 
part, and slightly expanded in another? Are not the references, 
turns of expression, &c., too exactly the same to admit of any 
other possible origin? Mr. Alford has, with his usual diligence, 
verified the reference to Winer, and examined that gramma- 
rian’s quotation; he has added an instance from Winer, and 
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another from Wetstein, and for all the rest has trusted to De 


Wette. 


ALFORD. 


(6) 10—18.] Proof of this universal 
sinfulness from the Scripture, said di- 
rectly (ver. 19) of the Jews, but a 
portion including, and taken for 
granted of the Gentiles. Compare 
throughout the LXX. (reff.) 

(7) 11.] In the Psalm,—Jehovah 
looked down from heaven on the 
children of men, to see « éore 
cunev 7 éex(nrav r.@. He found 
none. (8) This result is put barely 
by the Ap. as the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, giving the sense, but departing 
from the letter. 


(9) 13.] €80Awtcay, an Alexan- 
drine form for édoAiovr : see Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p. 349. 

(10) 'Theopen sepulchre is anemblem 
of perdition, to which their throat, as 
the instrument of their speech, is 
compared, (11) 15.] The LXX. have 
oi 8¢ médes adrav......- ovk otdact. 
{We have left out the intermediate 
words for sake of space. ] 


Here ends the passage. Is 


DE WETTE. 


(6) Vs. 10—18. Beweis der alige- 
meinen Stind haftigkeit aus dem A. 1, 
aber nach Vs, 19 f. in Beziehung auf 
die Juden weil sie sich von den 
Heiden von selbst verstand. 


(7) Ps. 14.2. [Jehovah schauct vom 
Himmel auf die menschenkinder zu 
sehen], Ovarny dia P09 OT: LXX. 
ei att cumay 7) ex(ntav Tov Gedy. 

(8) Nach Kpp. Kun. Fr. u. A. ist 
diess noch nich Anfiihrung sondern 
vorausgeschichter allgemeiner In- 
halt der folgg. Anff, weil die WW. 
gu sehr von denen der LXX. ab- 
weichen. 

(9) édoA. Alexandrinische Flexion 
st. édoAiovy, wie 7AGocay Ps. 70, 2. 
Vgl. Win. § 13. 2. 

(10) Hin offenes Grab (Bild der ver- 
derbens) ist thre Kehle (Werkzeug der 
Rede). 

(11) LXX. of &—ovdx ot8acw [we 
have left out intermed. words ;— 
there are insertions of Hebrew 
words, &c.] 


it possible to conceive a more 








unfortunate position than that in which Mr. Alford stands? 
Aisopi graculus. After making every allowance for the possi- 
bility of Mr. Alford and De Wette having both quoted from 
the same sources, in one or two instances, can any one, however 
kindly disposed, deny that this—especially in the first part of the 
passage—is really a very sad case? Citations of authors might 
be passed over; records of various interpretations might, by a 
friendly critic {though contrary to strict principles), be allowed 
to pass without more than a general acknowledgment. But 
when not only citations, not only records of interpretations, but 
even the very arguments, the ipsisséma verba in which those 
interpretations are discussed, are all taken without a word of 
avowal, either in the note or in the advertisement, then we do 
not scruple to say that no desire (which we sincerely entertain) 
to avoid inflicting pain by our remarks, ought to prevent us 
recording our opinion, that an unjustifiable use has been made of 
Dé Wette’s Commentary. 

After having observed the painful similarity between the 
neung? we had adduced, and De Wette, we thought it would 
e only fair to give Mr. Alford another trial; so before we pro- 


ceeded to compare the two commentaries more closely, we 
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resolved we would take a chance passage, and look at the two 
commentaries. We opened the book at random, and our eyes 
first fell on the notes at the commencement of chap. vii. of this 
Epistle; and there again it seems utterly impossible to doubt 
that Mr. Alford has made the most complete and ultimate use 
of De Wette, and yet De Wette’s name never appears on the 
whole page. Let the reader, who has any doubt, compare the 
two commentaries on this passage. We here noticed a reference 
to Hammond which bore every appearance of having been taken 
from De Wette: this seemed difficult to credit; we remem- 
bered, however, an admission which Mr. Alford made (Reply, 
p- 20), that he had occasionally quoted Hammond (after verifi- 
fication) from De Wette. Poor Hammond! he had a long and 
bitter experience in sufferings and indignities, but there was a 
depth of humiliation lower than any he could have ever expected 
to sound, yet reserved for him ;—that of being quoted second- 
hand, out of the commentary of a German Rationalist by an 
English clergyman. We should have been glad to have cited, 
for the complete satisfaction of the most doubting reader, either 
this or some other passage from this Epistle, but Mr. Alford’s 
notes are so insufferably long, that the citation of a few conti- 
nuous verses would occupy far more space than we could ven- 
ture to intrude upon. We heartily wish that Mr. Alford could 
be brought to feel the justice of Calvin’s observation: ‘ Preci- 
puam interpretis virtutem in perspicua brevitate esse positam ;’ 
and that he would at any rate adopt, in the forthcoming volume, 
what Mr. Sidney Smith used to call the ‘ post-diluvian’ style of 
commentary. 

But is no mention made of De Wette’s name throughout the 
notes? By no means: and this it is which invests the whole 
case with an unaccountable, not to say painful, peculiarity. Some 
pages are positively dappled with De Wette’s name ; sometimes 
he is simply referred to, at other times he is quoted ; sometimes 
(p. 320) the words ‘ Mainly from De Wette’ are appended; at 
other times, again, inverted commas proclaim that it is totally 
from De Wette, e. g. pp. 297, 375, 423, &c.; the whole gamut 
of acknowledgment seems run through, and an unpractised 
reader would think he was dealing with a compiler who acknow- 
ledged almost ‘too fully,’ and ‘too well.’ But the fact is, that 
something approaching one-half of the great unacknowledged 
mass is De Wette also, in every varying form of adaptation, from 
indirect reference, to direct translation. We have already ex- 
hibited some convincing proofs, but we could multiply them 
indefinitely. Nay more, we are prepared to show that there 
is De Wette latent, in the closest proximity to De Wette 
avowed. Take any instance, p. 375 for example: there we 
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meet with four lines, embellished with inverted commas; now 
look backward to the beginning of the paragraph, verse 35; 
and is it possible to resist the conviction that the whole clause, 
beginning, ‘ The punctuation of these verses is disputed. Many 
‘ (Aug., Ambr., Reiche, K6llner, Olsh.. Meyer, De Wette and 
‘ Griesb., Knapp, Lachmann),’ &c...... is a very close para- 
phrase of the clause beginning, ‘ Die Interpunction ist in Vs. 33 
streitig, indem Aug. Ambr. a Rech. Klin. Olsh. Mey. Girsb. 
Knpp. Lchm. u. A. &e.? .... the identity of the curious order 
of authorities, and of the consequent statements, seems to leave 
no possible room for doubt. Now look forward immediately 
after the avowed four lines, and can any one hesitate in believing 
that the words, ‘ who (i. e. what: but masc. for uniformity with 
vv. 33, 34) shall,’ &c., are a translation of ‘ Wer (so statt was, 
der Gleichformigkeit mit Vs. 31, 33, f. wegen) wird,’ &c. ? 
Again, the divisions of the clauses are nearly always identical, 
the summaries of the clauses in most cases are literal translations ; 
in one word, the adaptation is so unwearied and so persistent, 
that no supposition of Mr. Alford and De Wette having both 
taken from the same sources, can be strained to explain away 
more than a very few of the coincjdences. We have ourselves 
endeavoured to search into the origin of some of the more 
marked resemblances, and have failed in coming to any other 
conclusion than that Mr. Alford has done nothing more than 
verify the references, and this, we believe, he has always con- 
scientiously done. Why Mr. Alford has avowed a few passages, 
and not the great mass of adaptation, and why De Wette’s Com- 
mentary was not named with Meyer’s in the Advertisement, is 
to us an impenetrable mystery. We confess ourselves quite at 
fault. The only solution we venture to guess at, is this, that 
(to adopt Mr. Alford’s favourite terminology) objectively, it seemed 
undesirable to offend the nostrils of English orthodoxy, by 
allowing a name of such ill savour as that of De Wette, to 
transpire in the Advertisement; and subjectively, that the loss of 
all self-dependence, from continued compilation, insensibly led 
Mr. Alford into a state of real uncertainty as to what he might 
claim for himself, and what he was bound to disavow. 
However, whatever be the reason, this much appears to us 
most certain, that if there be the least truth in the rules for 
citation which we broached at the commencement of this art cle, 
Mr. Alford was bound to have openly avowed, in some most 
conspicuous place, that his Commentary, on the Romans espe- 
cially, was founded, mutatis mutandis, on that of De Wette. 
German scholars would then have seen that the labours of their 
learned countryman were not merely appropriated, but acknow- 
ledged. English students would have been apprised that, to a 
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considerable extent, they were brought in contact with com- 
ments derived from a notorious Rationalist, though at the same 
time a man of great learning and not inconsiderable candour. 
And lastly, the publishers of this work would have had an op- 
portunity of weighing the responsibility they were incurring in 
adding the weight of their names to expositions, cautiously (we 
hope), yet certainly very copiously derived from one who has so 
seriously impugned the inspiration of portions of the Holy 
Scriptures as the late Dr. W. M. Leberecht De Wette. 

We trust these remarks, uttered in no unfriendly spirit, may 
have some weight with Mr. Alford and his publishers. 

Our labours are now nearly concluded, and we have only to 
redeem our promise of quoting a chance-selected general passage. 
We have opened the volume at the commencement of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians; let us take Mr. Alford’s notes 
on verses 4—9, as these appear somewhat beneath the usual 
standard of prolixity. It is strange, even here in this Epistle, 
where Mr. Alford has.so greatly praised the exposition of 
Meyer, how much still appears silently taken from De Wette. 
Corio nunquam absterrebitur uncto. Let us make this our part- 
ing quotation without parallel columns; but as we fear that 
either a broad denial may await us for our last assertion, or our 
omission of parallel columns may be interpreted rather as a 
sign of inability to prove our remarks, than of a desire to avoid 
in a last quotation a painful mode of citation, we subjoin the 
comments of De Wette in the notes. 


‘4.17, eG pov] So Rom. i. 8, Phil.i.3. mavrore expanded in Phil. 
i. 4. into mavrore év raon Sejoet pov.—The 9 xapis 7 SoOcioa = ra xapiopata 
ta Soévra (see below on ver. 7),—a metonymy which has passed so com- 
pletely into our common parlance, as to be lost sight of as such, “ Grace”’ 
is properly in God; the gifts of grace in us, given by that grace. 

*2éy] Not, as Chrys., Theophy]., Gicum., for dia, but as usually in this 
connexion “in Christ,” i.e. ¢o you as members of Christ. So also below. 5.]€v 
mavri, general: particularized by év mavti doy x. maon yvooe, “ in all doc- 
trine and knowledge,” Adyos (obj.), the truth preached ; yvdors (subj.), the 
truth apprehended. They were rich in the preaching of the word, had among 
them able preachers, and rich in the apprehension of the word, were them- 
selves intelligent hearers. (See 2 Cor. viii. 7, where to these are added 





'¢nov] Rim. 1, 8. mdvrore] im tiiglichen Gebete. Vgl. Rém.1, 10; Phil. 1, 4; 
Col. 1,3; ... 7% xdpitt] der Gnade, Gnadenerweisung (die wirkende Ursache statt 
der Wirkung wie v. 3. u. 6.)’ 

2 ‘éy Xp."Ino.] In Chr. J., in der Gemeindschaft mit Ihm: so auch nachher 
ev arg, nicht év = did (Chrys. Thplet. Gc.) .. . év wavrt] in Allem, allen Stiicken ; 
doch wird zuniichst Ein Gebiet herausgehoben durch éy .. . yvaices} in. . . jeglicher 
Lehre und jeglicher Erkenntniss. d. i. in der Christlichen Wahrheit insofern sie 
verkundet und begriffen wird... erlauternd ist 2 Cor. 8,7; Glaube, Lehre und 
Erkenntniss beisammen stehen.’ 

NO. LXXXI.—N.S, M 
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niotis, crovdn, and dyamryn. '6.] rd papr. tr. Xptorod, the witness concerning 
Christ delivered by me. xaéds, “ as indeed,” *siquidem.” €8¢8., “ was con- 
firmed,”—took deep root, among you: i.e. “as was to have been expected, 
from the impression made among you by my preaching of Christ.” ? This 
confirmation was ixéeraal, by faith and permanence in the truth; not exter- 
nal, by miracles, *7.] ‘So that ye are behind (others) in no gift of grace ;” 
not lack no gift of grace, which would be genitive. ydapiopa here has its 
widest sense, of that which is the effect of xapts,—not meaning “ spiritual gifts” 
in the narrower sense, as in ch. xii. 4. ‘This is plain from the whole strain 
of the passage, which dwells not on outward gifts, but on the inward graces 
of the Christian life.’ 


There is nothing particularly to object to in this passage, 
except the way in which it is fabricated. What is not from 
De Wette, is, we observe, either from Meyer or the quotations 
he supplies, It cannot be a very difficult task, we think, to 
write a commentary upon these principles. With De Wette 
on the right hand, and Meyer on the left, and the liberty to use 
both as freely as Mr. Alford is in the habit of doing, a good 
hard-working scholar might hammer together a very showy 
commentary upon three or four Epistles, in very little more 
than twice as many months. It would be, if this rage for 
German divinity continues, a very good speculation for a com- 
piler who was not fettered with any peculiar prejudices in 
favour of orthodox theology. We continue :— 


‘ 4Gmexdex.] Which is the greatest proof of maturity and richness of the 
spiritual lite; implying the coexistence and cooperation of faith, whereby 
they believed the promise of Christ,—/ope, whereby they looked on to its 
fulfilment,—and /ove, whereby that anticipation was lit up with earnest 
desire. Compare maou rots yyarnxoow tiv émupdveav avrod, 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
drexd., x. 7.X., is taken by Chrys., who understands yapiopara of miraculous 
powers, as implying that destdes them they needed patience to wait till the 
coming of Christ; and by Calv.,— ideo addit erpectantes revelationem, quo 
significat, non talem se affluentiam illis affingere in qua nihil desideretur; 
sed tantum que sufficiet usquedum ad perfectionem perventum fuerit.” 
But I much prefer taking dmexdexopnévous as parallel with and giving the 
result of py vor., x.7.A.’ [Mr. Alford and Meyer agree. ] 

‘58, ds] Viz. Geos, ver. 4; not Incovs Xpioréds, in which case we should 





1a) papt. t. Xpior.] das Zeugniss von Christo (abgelegt von P.).... éBe- 
BaiwOn] . . . befestigt worden tiefe Wurzeln geschlagen (Bllr. Mey.)’ 

2 Paraphrase of a passage of Calov., quoted in Meyer and approved by De W. 

3 ‘ev undevt xaplouar:] in (an wiirde durch den genit ausgedriickt seyn vgl. 
Rom. 3, 23) Gnadengabe, im weitern Sinne, s.v.a. xapis v. 4; nicht wie 12, 4 
(Rek. Olsh. u. d. M.), weil P. h. nur an den sittlichen Kern des Christl. Lebens 
denkt.’ [How closely Mr. A. paraphrases ! ] 

* “dmexdexoudvous «.7.A.] ... Diese Erwartung verbunden mit érouovy und 
éAnis, ist die Probe des Christl. Glaubens, der Christl. Treue, vgl. Tit. ii, 13 ; Phil. 
iii, 20. dwexd. bezeichnet nicht-gerade das beharrliche Erwarten (Mey.), cher das 
hoffende, sehnsiichtige, vgl. dyamav, 2 Tim. iv, 8.’ 

5 * Gs} se. Ocds ... Der grammatischen Schwierigkeit welche Rck. Mey. geltend 
machen, steht gegeniiber die mit der andern Beziehung auf ’Inc. Xp. verbundene, 
dass es nachher nicht heisst év r7 juépg abrod, sondern 70d Kup. Hu. "Ino. Xp.’ 
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have év rij jpépa adrovd. The kai, besides, shows this. 'éws red. dveyx.] i.e. 
els 70 eivae Upas aveyx.; SO dmoxarearabn vyins, Matth. xii. 13. “To the 
end,” see reff.—i.e. to the ovyréAca 7. aidvos, not merely “to the end of 
your lives,”’ 

By referring to the notes, it will be seen that Mr. Alford’s 
energies are still unimpaired, and that although Meyer is the 
commentator ostensibly put forward, De Wette is ever the 
favourite. 

‘ Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 
But Chloe is my real flame.’ 

Nothing now remains except briefly to sum up the opinions 
to which this deliberate survey of Mr. Alford’s labourg has at 
last brought us. With regard to the Notes, nothing more 
need be said: they are principally compilations,—in some por- 
tions acknowledged, in others unacknowledged,—from German 
sources, De Wette being the largest contributor. It is most 
certain that Mr. Alford has performed the task of verification 
with great conscientiousness, and has done his best to avoid the 
dangerous opinions in which some of his authorities freely traffic. 
But it cannot be said that his compilation of Notes, even esti- 
mated as a compilation, is a successful performance in any other 
respect; and this for the simple reason that the Notes, as our 
extracts will have proved, are an aggregated rather than an 
organized and digested mass. Mr. Alford’s Commentary is 
neither a pure compilation, on the one hand, nor an original 
construction, on the other; by which latter words we endeavour 
to express the result of that process of subordinating the opi- 
nions, references, and illustrations of others to our own matured 
reflections, which gives an original and distinctive character to 
a commentary, even though built only out of existing materials. 
Mr. Alford’s belongs to neither class, but unfortunately so oscil- 
lates between the two, as to present some of the defects in- 
cidental to both. From the one system he has contracted the 
habit of making unseasonably long parades as well as discussions 
of the opinions of other commentators,—in some of whom at 
least neither the student nor minister can feel much interest ;— 
from the other system he has imbibed the habit of stating at 
some length the process of his own thoughts. Both these de- 
fects culminate in the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. 
In this also, as well as other parts, the rapid transitions from 
the one style of commentary to the other are very unfavourable 
to the unity of the present Notes. Portions literally translated 
from German commentaries, paraphrases and abbreviations, ac- 
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1 * ws tedrods] bis ans Ende des gegenwiirtigen Zustandes der Dinge welches 
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knowledged or unacknowledged, from the same sources; epexe- 
getical comments, statements of individual opinions, discussions 
and analyses of the opinions of others, all pass, in every possible 
combination, before the eye of the reader; the mind is distracted 
by a diversity without a prevailing unity, by a coacervation 
without fusion. 

We trust that Mr. Alford will strive to remedy these patent 
short-comings in his new volume, and in the present one, if it 
ever reach a second edition. And above all things, we hope 
that he will frankly and explicitly declare what he has taken 
from others; that he will avow the great use he has made of 
De Wette’s Handbuch, and will thus put public teachers and 
private students on their guard. For zealous and active as 
Mr. Alford may be in eliminating German heterodoxy, we have 
yet seen quite enough in these volumes to teach us that one 
pair of eyes cannot always be sufficiently vigilant, nor one judg- 
ment always adequately sagacious. 

We sincerely hope also that he will reconsider the plan on 
which his text has been arranged, and instead of wearying the 
unpractised eye with borrowed details from another's toilsome 
labours, will rather take the result of those labours, by adopting 
the text of some competent critic, and appending notes only 
when he sees fit to depart from it. ‘This more limited, but not 
less useful undertaking, Mr. Alford has now critical experience 
enough to perform with success and advantage ; but the present 
edition affords irrefragable proofs that years must pass over 
Mr. Alford’s head before he can properly accomplish the great 
and responsible task of an original reconstruction of the sacred 
text. 

The ‘ Prolegomena,’ too, though much better than those of 
the former volume, may yet be improved. More reflection, 
more maturity of thought, less immediate reproductions of the 
opinions of others, and fewer instances of ill-digested research, 
would impart to this portion of the work much in which at 
present it is greatly lacking. 

It is useless to disguise the fact: in its present state Mr. 
Alford’s Greek Testament can never be a standard edition ; but 
its accidental, as well as some of its congenital defects, may to 
a certain extent be mitigated and remedied. Its tendency to 
dissolution, to use a medical phrase, may for some time be ob- 
viated ; with care and attention it may be sustained long enough 
in existence to remunerate Mr. Alford for his sedulity, and his 
publishers for their enterprise; and then, having Sodingea 


these two desirable duties, it will, we trust, be cleared away, 
to form a site for some more enduring monument of English 
exegesis. 





Art. VI.—1. Tamerton Church Tower, and other Poems. By 
Coventry Parmore. London: Pickering. 
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4. Poems. By the Rey. CLaupe Maenay. London: Pickering. 
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Pustic opinion not long ago announced, by its official organ, 
that poetry is no more; that her voice has long been mute; 
that the few of this day who have been poets, are poets no 
longer; that the last vibrations of their songs have ceased ; 
that the silence of the grave has fallen in place of those echoes 
‘ dying, dying, dying!’ which ‘ faint and far’ responded to them ; 


that our noblest impulses are now unaided; that men cease to 
read, because there is nothing worthy of being read; that the 
current events of each day are our only literature, and that 
while every good thing of earth and air that can minister to our 
bodies is heaped at our feet, our hearts and intellects are en- 
during a famine every day more utter and more hopeless, and 
would be suffering cravings, the like of which the body never 
knew, if the soul were as keenly alive to its necessities as the 
body is constituted to be. We do not subscribe to this opinion ; 
we do not feel our country open to the taunt of possessing 
neither learners nor teachers, neither genius on the one hand, 
nor readers on the other. But that the charge has been brought 
at all, that it has been further particularised by the assertion 
that England has at this time no historian, no philosopher, no 
poet, and that we should not be able to meet it with an indig- 
nant and flat denial, backed by a score of names familiar as 
household words, will be a surprise to many, and may be a just 
subject for humiliation to all, in the midst of our national boast 
of possessing everything that the world can give beside. 

That such a thing should be said, and no ready and full con- 
tradiction occur to the mind at once, is, we say, painful and 
strange enough; but when we are called upon to contrast 
this avowed destitution with the efforts made to supply the 
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want ; when we find that it is not zeal or labour that is wanting, 
but the requisite genius and ability; when we contemplate the 
eager crowd of authors, aspirants for fame, and ponder over 
their fruitless efforts, their vain endeavours,—our feelings are 
wrung by a far more poignant distress. We confine ourselves 
at present to the subject of poetry alone. To be told, then, that 
there are no poets, and to see the annual harvest of poems; to 
judge therefrom how many there are who want to be, and strive 
to be, and will not be anything else but poets,—who either are 
poets or they are nothing, and request the earth to swallow them 
up, the rocks to hide them, rather than that they should sink to 
the level and aims of ordinary men, and to know all the while 
that the fates are against them, and that poets, such as they mean, 
they will never be,—this is heart-rending. The sight of a dozen 
new volumes of poetry, in spite of all the printer’s art, the gild- 
ing, the rainbow tints, the accurate and fanciful typography, is 
enough to bring a cloud over a summer day. Not that it is all 
bad, not that there are not many pleasant thoughts, many 
happy expressions, many flowing lines among them; but that 
the whole will pass away,—that they will fasten on no mind, 
either for profit or delight; that they will have no existence 
beyond the minute present of the eye’s passing over them once, 
and no more; leaving no trace on memory, or heart, or cha- 
racter. We will spare our readers the similes forced on our mind 
by the very consideration of their evanescence, and which come 
crowding upon the pen, with no expense of original thought, 
while we are still fresh from the reservoirs of time-honoured 
imagery which our present course of study supplies. 

There is one first requisite in a book which certainly takes 
place of all others, and without which all other merits are 
vain,—that it should be readable. Now in books of poetry this 
prime requisite is constantly overlooked. Critics contest their 
merits, they decide on very important points, and much trouble 
is taken; but to the reader, all the while, these questions are 
nothing, for he stops on the threshold,—he cannot read them. 
The works of many poets of name in our literature stand to us 
in this position. There are long poems in all our libraries, 
which, as far as we can guess, are works of mind, and the fruits 
of thought, labour, and originality. Some critic, who is an au- 
thority in our eyes, vouches for all this, and there is a look 
of respectability about the pages which sanctions all that he 
says. But when we think of judging for ourselves, something 
holds us back,—a mysterious power which sets at nought our 
will; we only remember afterwards that we had intended to 
read such or such a work, and we find we have not; and a 
repetition of the experiment only leads to the same result. 
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Since human nature is always the same, we find ourselves won- 
dering whether this was the case on the first birth and ushering 
in of these orbs of song, and whether indeed one century hands 
them on to another, as they do some close-wrapped mummy, 
whose secret and history is still bound up in itself. But the 
sight of the ephemere of our own day discountenances this 
hypothesis. Some of them are unreadable, but we know that 
this ensures no continuance of long and torpid life; others we 
read flowingly and glibly enough, only to feel that their exist- 
ence is but fora day. The muse of our age is neither working 
for the present, nor storing up testimonies of her existence and 
her labours to people the bookshelves of future generations. 
Nor is there as much encouragement as might at first be 
supposed in the fact that these poets in hope and aim, not in 
fact, are as fully alive to the deficiency of our day as the practical 
journalist. We feel indeed, sometimes, that if they could forget 
the dearth, they might a little more effectually help to supply 
it. But they are too much occupied with the fact; and instead 
of writing poetry, talk about it. The age’s want of a poet, 
what sort of a poet is wanted, what his mission is to be, how 
the age yearns for him, what are to be his characteristics, how 
he is to lead in the van of progress, and to guide men to an 
undreamed of perfection, are echoed from one to another. Some 
evidently feel that expression alone is wanting to bring them 
up to the mark; others have had a friend, who might have been 
the very man, only he died young, and supposed specimens of 
his verses are given, wherein the youth is more evident than 
the mighty promise. Some offer receipts for invoking the muse: 
Jong hours of idleness and a purposeless existence being the 
most intelligible and easily followed of these nostrums. For 
laziness is made a sort of system of, and it is clear that, to some 
minds, a youth has no chance of being a poet, until he has in- 
capacitated himself for any other avocation. The influence of 
this idle life, where the experiment seems to have been tried, 
shows itself naturally enough upon the temper ; indeed we find 
spleen to awaken some of the most heartfelt, and therefore best 
expressed effusions which fall in our way. Take, for instance, 
the following burst of indignation against the rich citizens of 
London, suggestive, as it is, of the moralizing fables that used to 
instruct our youth, where industrious ants and idle grasshoppers 
carried on characteristic dialogues for our improvement :— 


‘ Oh, rich in gold! Beggars in heart and soul! 
Poor as the empty void! Why, even I, 
Sitting in this bare chamber with my thoughts, 
Am richer than ye all, despite your bales, 
Your streets of warehouses, your mighty mills, 
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Each booming like a world faint heard in space. 
Your ships; unwilling fires, that day and night 
Writhe in your service seven years, then die 

Without one taste of peace. Do ye believe 

A simple primrose on a grassy bank 

Forth- peeping to the sun, a wild bird’s-nest, 

The great orb dying in a ring of clouds, 

Like hoary Jacob, ’mong his waiting sons ; 

The rising moon, and the young stars of God, 

Are things to love? With these my soul is brimmed; 
With a diviner and serener joy 

Than all thy heaven of money-bags can bring 

Thy dry heart, Worldling !'—Poems by Alexander Smith, p. 207. 

To these lines we must append, in passing, one word of dry 
criticism, pointing out how fatal to the effect of their lofty tone 
of contempt is the triteness of the example chosen by the poet 
to prove his superior appreciation of nature. From which it 
happens that the reader, instead of reflecting, as he is intended 
to do, how much finer it is to admire a primrose than to make a 
fortune,—to be Mr. Alexander Smith than Lord Mayor of 
London,—is haunted by the echo of old familiar verses, which 
also use that little flower as a test, in words almost proverbial 
for their naked simplicity of diction. 

But to return. Such general remarks as we have made can 
only apply partially to individual instances; and the volumes 
before us are so various in merit and in subject, that the 
common train of thought they have suggested belongs more 
exactly to the poetry of the day as a whole, than to the example 
of it these specimens furnish. When we come to examine them 
separately, the family likeness, such as it is, fades away. We 
feel the injustice of ranking them in any sort together, or of 
drawing any common deductions from them. Some have talent, 
almost genius; some are the effusions of mere ignorance and 
weakness. Nor do they vary less in moral purpose. Some 
place their hope in the past, others denounce and forswear it, 
and think all good lies before us in the unseen future. Some 
have high aims; some low, sensual ones; others no definite 
purpose at all. Only, with all these differences, each bears 
the impress of the present day, and could hardly have been 
written in any other. 

Amidst the fluctuations of fashion and inevitable change there 
is one theme of which the world never wearies, to which poets 
and readers are equally attracted, that is of universal interest, 
and which will always be the most popular subject for the 
minstrel’s art. Ages may vary in their appreciation of nature; 
one may take action, another manners; philosophy, metaphysics, 
politics, history, may all have their turn as vehicles of poetic 
thought, but while men write verses and women read them, 
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love and courtship will be ever constant subjects. The heart’s 
tenderest sensibilities, its trials, its histories, and manifold expe- 
riences, will furnish an easy, flowing, inexhaustible store of 
thought and incident. But while this is so, there is still no 
subject in which fashion, or some deeper, subtler influence, has a 
wider control. The love of one age, as expressed in its poetry, 
is altogether of a different class from that of another. We have 
the ages of chivalric love, of romantic, gallant, metaphysical, 
complimentary, pastoral, poetical love, all treated with more or 
less delicacy and refinement, and each characteristic of the moral 
features of its day. But these styles have passed away, even 
to the last, which was that of the purer poets of our youth. The 
love-making and love-painting of the poets of the present day, 
cannot be described by any of these terms. It aims at a certain 
reality, which no other style even affects,—a portraying of the 
minuter traits of incident and feeling, which is incompatible with 
the historical character of the heart’s muse in past times. If 
any of our readers are acquainted with the language of philo- 
sophical analysis which the critics of the ballet have formed, 
they will have observed that dancers are divided into two dis- 
tinct schools, distinguished by the terms ‘ idealists’ and ‘ realists.’ 
Now the poets of the present time are realists, and by this 
term we would express something which we hold to be a matter 
of regret, and sometimes even of shame and confusion. It 
implies an abandonment of the higher uses of poetry,—that of 
raising the mind beyond vulgar common joys, which can be 
comprehended without florid and elaborate description (and 
which so dwelt upon have an undoubted tendency to lower our 
nature), and teaching it to feel the sacredness of human affec- 
tion; and its use, when duly exalted and refined from selfishness 
and inconstancy, as a type and foretaste of heaven itself. Cer- 
tainly we feel that a coarser pencil is at work now than was 
guided by those who represent the poetry of our youth: the 
poets universally trusted and received, we mean to say—for 
Byron, and even Moore, were under a ban for failure in this 
very point. 

Suggestions and allusions are permitted now in books of 
universal acceptation, which the taste both of authors and 
readers then would have alike condemned as altogether out of 
place in poetic description; while in some instances where 
genius is wanting to awake pleasure and sympathy by legiti- 
mate means, it is sought to excite a vulgar interest in ways the 
degradation of which we cannot characterise. The two authors 
in our list, who have especially chosen this theme, may be 
placed at the two extremes of the ‘realistic’ development. Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, a very agreeable and happy example of the 
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style, modified and tinctured as it is by many touches of the 
romance and gallantry of past times—and Mr. Alexander Smith, 
we must say, a very revolting one. The first has a pure, if not 
a very high estimate, of female influence and character; the 
other is altogether without any sense of modesty or propriety 
in his conception of woman’s nature. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore’s style is peculiar and often forcible, 
and shows such mastery of his art, as gives him just precedence 
on the present occasion; a mastery which proves that certain 
roughnesses, far from pleasing to us, are deliberate and wilfully 
indulged in by him as preferring a claim to originality of expres- 
sion, and contrasting well with his habitual facility, and a graceful 
flow which his verse, when he chooses, can possess. But occa- 
sional affectations of style may well be tolerated in consideration 
of the superior nature and simplicity of the tone of thought. He 
knows his powers, and is content not to heave and strain them 
in gigantic efforts beyond what they can bear—a process by 
which many, who could write pleasant verses, (might this only 
satisfy them,) spoil both talent and temper in impatient attempts 
to do great deeds—to guide the age, to subvert the present 
system of things, to be and to do something for which they are 
all the time conscious their powers are inadequate; a state of 
mind engendering such surly imaginations as can only find vent 
in the growling thunders of moody, discontented, and very unin- 
viting blank verse. Mr. Patmore avoids these errors; his is a 
very readable book—we are led on page after page—there is 
interest in the narrative, there is nature in the description ; 
now and then, there is pathos in the situations. It is a book 
rather to read than to judge of by extracts—but we will venture 
on one or two. ‘Tamerton Church Tower,’ which gives its name 
to the volume, is one out of many poems, chiefly lyrical in form, 
and in most instances devoted to the delineation of the heart’s 
pains and pleasures, and the effect of outward nature upon its 
various moods of feeling. It is the history of a poet’s courtship 
and marriage, the sudden blight which fell on his happiness, his 
slow recovery from depression ; his restoration, and the invigora- 
tion and strengthening of mind which sorrow works in him, The 
following passage expresses the apathetic, irreligious content 
with which the present fills him, after the fulfilment of all his 
hopes on his marriage with ‘Blanche.’ It is ominous of the 
doom hanging over him, for the storm comes on before they 
return to land, in which his bride is drowned. 


‘ The noon was hot, and close, and still, 
When steadying Blanche’s hand, 
I trod with her the southern bill, 
And rowed with her from land, 
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‘ Ere summer’s prime that year, the wasp 
Lay gorged within the peach; 
The tide, as though the sea did gasp, 
Fell lax upon the beach. 
‘ Quietly dipp’d the dripping scull, 
Aud all beside was calm; 
But o’er the strange and weary lull 
No angel waved his palm. 
‘ The sun was rayless, pale the sky, 
The distance thick with light : 
We glode beyond the fort, and by 
The war-ships’ sleeping might. 
‘ Her paddle stirred: without a breeze, 
A mimic tempest boil’d: 
The sailors on the silent seas 
With storm-tuned voices toil’d. 
‘I could not toil, I seldom prayed : 
What was to do or ask? 
Love’s purple glory round me played, 
Unfed by prayer or task. 
‘ All perfect my contentment was, 
For Blanche was all my care; 
And heaven seemed only heaven because 
My goddess would be there. 


‘ No wafted breeze the ships did strike— 
No wish unwon moved me; 
The peace within my soul was like 
The peace upon the sea, 
‘ At times when action sleeps, unstirred 
By any motive gale, 
A mystic wind, with warning heard, 
Ruffles life’s slackened sail. 
‘ The fancy, then, a fear divines, 
And, borne on gloomy wings, 
Sees threats and formidable signs 
In simply natural things. 
‘ It smote my thought, how, yesternight, 
The moon rose in eclipse, 
And how her maimed and shapeless light 
O’er-hung the senseless ships. 
‘ From deeps of sleep my spirit woke, 
Affrighted, uttering prayer: 
Merciful Lord! thy lifted stroke, 
If I repent, forbear! 


‘ The terror passed, as, lightning-lit, 
Red cloud-scenes show and close; 
And soon came wonder at the fit, 
And smiles in full repose. 


‘ Again I turned me, all devote, 
To my sweet Idol’s shrine ; 
Again I gazed, where in the boat 

Her shadow mixed with mine.’ 
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Coventry Patmore, p. 24. 
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In connexion with this double shadow which here helps to 
lull into security, we will add one stanza of powerful effect to 
mark desolation. When he is described as rousing himself to 
exertion after the first agony of grief, there is yet one token 
of solitude and bereavement he could not bear :— 


‘ But never when the waves drew back, 
Trod I the weltering strand; 
For horribly my single track 
Pursued me in the sand.’—Jvid. p. 39. 


The light, cheerful cadence of the following lines from the 
poem called ‘ Woman’s Praises,’ is well adapted to the gallant 
turn of thought. The term elegant, justly applies to them, nor 
does self-appreciation come amiss where it is only put forward 
as if to enhance the subject of his present song, and to express 
a certain joyousness of spirit :— 


‘ When I behold the reckless brook 
That casts itself from yonder crag, 
Leaving its shade along the rock 
And wavering lower like a flag; 
When I behold the skies aloft, 
Passing the pageantry of dreams; 
The cloud whose bosom cygnet-soft, 
A couch for nuptial Juno seems; 
When I behold the mountains bright ; 
The shadowy vales with feeding herds; 
I from my lyre the music smite, 
Nor want for justly matching words : 
All powers of the sea and air, 
All interests of hill and plain, 
I so can sing in seasons fair 
That who hath felt may feel again: 
Nay more; the gracious Muses bless 
At times my tongue, until I can 
With moving emphasis express 
The likeness of the perfect man. 
Elated oft by such free songs, 
I think with utterance free to raise 
That hymn for which the whole world longs, 
A worthy hymn in Woman’s praise; 
A hymn bright-noted like a bird’s, 
Arousing these song-sleepy times 
With rhapsodies of perfect words, 
Ruled by returning kiss of rhymes, 
But when I look on her and hope 
To tell with joy what I admire, 
My thoughts lie cramped in narrow scope, 
Or in the feeble birth expire: 
No skill’d complexity of speech, 
No heart-felt phrase of tenderest fall, 
No liken’d excellence can reach 
Her, the sheer paragon of all.’—Jdid. p. 79. 


There is a sort of narrative verse come in of late, against 
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which, for the sake of simple readers, ourselves amongst them, 
we would make a protest. Poetry should give pleasure, and 
also it should be made ready to hand, and not given to the 
reader in the rough, to sort and arrange according to his ability. 
It should not be more hard to read than an Act of Parliament; 
and the sense so disjoined from the rhythm, that the most obvious 
things are made unintelligible. Yet what pleasure is there in 
working the way through interminable lines, where the neces- 
sary pauses are constant interruptions to the sense, falling in the 
middle of words, or between trivial words and those they lead up 
to; and which need being read two or three times over before 
either meaning or tune will show themselves? We speak of the 
seven-foot Iambic measure, such as was in use in the times of 
early English versification, before it was reduced to rules, when 
Virgil was translated into such poetry as this,— 
‘ His countenance deep she draws, and fixed fast she bears in breast 

His words also, nor to her careful heart can come no rest,’—Phear’s Virgil. 
but which has long been discarded by more cultivated ears. 
And now it seems discovered that there is a virtue in these dis- 
cords, and a sort of charm in a general defiance of quantity, 
pause, and accent: that there are certain ideas which need a 
jingling, halting gait for their appropriate expression. We can 
only say that we receive with suspicion all sentiments which 
come to us through so turbid a channel, and regard this medium 
as so much shuffling and prevarication, as if the writer were 
afraid to speak out. 

There are many-footed trochaic verses, popular with modern 
new-light authors, open to the same objection,—popular often, 
no doubt, because it is found convenient to dispense with rhythm 
and melody; for our great living master in the art of verse 
manages this measure in his ‘ Locksley Hall’ as skilfully as he 
does all others, retaining a peculiar cadence, and luxuriating 
in the long words it makes room for; yet majestic, sweet, or 
passionate as the subject requires, and always high-sounding and 
melodious. Some verses in Mr. Patmore’s volume, as well as 
elsewhere, have given cause to these remarks. We will substan- 
tiate our complaint by an example, though no example can convey 
an idea of the weariness a long poem after this method creates:— 

‘Let none ask joy at the highest, save those who would have it end: 


There's weight in earthly blessings ; they are earthly, and they tend, 
By predetermin’d impulse, at their highest, to descend. 

‘I still for a happy season, in the present, saw the past, 
Mistaking one for the other, feeling sure my hold was fast 
On that of which the symbols vanished daily : but at last, 

‘ As when we watch bright cloud-banks round about the sun low ranged, 
We suddenly remember some rich glory gone or changed, 
All at once I comprehended that her love was grown estranged. 
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‘ From this time forward, glimpses of a darker fear came on: 
They came; but how, I know not, were no sooner come than gone. 
At times, some gap in sequence frees the spirit, and we, anon, 


* Are aware of states of living ended ere we left the womb, 
And see a vague aurora flashing to us from the tomb, 
The dreamy light of new states, dash’d tremendously with gloom.’ 
Poems by Coventry Patmore, p. 61. 
Who could recognise these lines for the same kind of verse 
as that smoothest, of all measures, ‘common metre,’ as the hymn- 
books call it?—which is essentially the same, except that the 
necessity that the eighth syllable should be the end of a word and 
should introduce a pause, compels to the choice of a shorter and 
therefore more poetical wording. It is curious to mark the dif- 
ference that cadence makes, and the due recurrence of accent 
and quantity, to the entire destruction of all similitude:— 
‘?Twill murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows.’ 


‘And far below the Roundhead rode, 
And humm’d a surly hymn.’ 


Or Cowper’s sweetest invocation, which departs somewhat from 
the rigid laws of this measure :— 
‘ Return, ‘oh;holy Dove, return, 
Sweet messenger of rest; 
I hate the sins that made thee mourn, 
And drove thee frora my breast.’ 
Not, of course, that it is a desideratum that all verse should 
be as musical and flowing as these; but the contrast is curious. 
Our present author can, when he chooses, furnish as good 
examples of smoothness as another, as in his pathetic lament 
for poor Blanche’s loss :— 
‘O bolt foreseen before it burst! 
O chastening hard to bear! 
O cup of sweetness quite reversed, 
And turned to void despair!’ 

But it is time to pass on to the next poet on our list. 
Mr. Arnold’s opening story classes him amongst those we have 
been trying to define; but his subjects are so various, and run 
through so wide a range, as prove his muse to be versatile, at any 
rate, and prompt to be inspired by every theme. His lines are 
smooth and scholarlike, and evidently flow readily from the pen. 
His recent academical successes, indeed, might have been anti- 
cipated from the style of his printed volume, which revives re- 
collections of prize poems and their transient fervours gracefully 
expressed in familiar and conventional language. He has strong 
sympathies with progress, and an admiration for great deeds, 
whether right or wrong: as where a man is made a hero for 
deliberately perjuring himself in a court of justice, in a fit of 
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Irish generosity. The author’s morals and politics are alike of 
this sympathetic complexion. Ardent aspirations after freedom 
are expressed without conveying any definite idea of the meaning 
of the term, and promises are given at random. He desires to join 
in some European struggle;—literally promises Italy the assist- 
ance of a thousand northern swords so soon as she shall strike 
one stroke in her own cause; and to Venice exclaims :— 
‘Oh, Venice! Venice! Venice! Would that I, 
I, even I, the weakest of the weak, 
Were of thy children; then the ancient cry, 
Though but so late, should rouse thee, One should speak 
The words too long unspoken.’—Aruold’s Poems, p. 107. 


But the temper of wishing requires judicious guidance; and 
Mr. Arnold sometimes indulges in wishes beyond what can ever 
have been a very real state of mind, even in the moment of 
poetic frenzy. The following longings after classical antiquity 
are a little startling to a less impassioned mood. We almost 
wonder how their author could correct them for the press with- 
out a pause of self-questioning :— , 


‘Fair Academe—most holy Academe, 
Thou art, and hast been, and shalt ever be. 
I would be numbered now with things that were, 
Changing the wasted fever of to-day 
For the dear quietness of yesterday :— 
I would be ashes, underneath the grass, 
So I had wandered in thy platane walks 
One happy summer twilight—even one :'—ZJdid. p. 29. 
Who does not remember the classical Miss Blimber, and her 
one longing but to have been personally acquainted with Cicero ? 
For us, we must say such a passage is a ‘ perpetration,’ not only 
condemning the present, but taking away much hope of truth or 
earnestness for the future. We are tempted to quote, for the 
moderating of such rash transports, a warning from the judicious 
pen of one of the coming writers on our list, which appears to 
us eminently appropriate to the exigencies of the occasion :— 
‘ There is a tribute due to common sense, 
To fail in this is sure to bring offence.’ 


The muse of Mr. Alexander Smith takes a bolder flight. 
He has purpose in his writings, such as it is. His book is 
clearly the picture of a mind, and a mind of some power. But 
what a picture! We see that the discontent ial restlessness 
are real,—the envy, the pride, the licence of thought. We 
have already mentioned his book in connexion with the greater 
freedom of expression now taken by poets on one subject; 
but we know not whether to treat Mr. A. Smith’s notions 
(youthful notions, we imagine them to be) of ladies and ladies’ 
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love seriously, as being very wrong and shocking, or laughingly, 
as being very ridiculous. ‘The absurdity thrown over his high- 
flown conceptions is at least a fortunate circumstance. His 
poem which is called a ‘ Life Drama,’ introduces several females 
to our notice scarcely more like humanity than so many imper- 
sonations of the Hours or ‘ Zephyr with Aurora playing.’ Indeed, 
we excused the improprieties of the first ‘lady,’ who remains 
singing songs and telling stories with the hero in a wood till 
four o'clock in the morning, as supposing her only to represent 
the feminine element of the poet’s mind, which might be consi- 
dered exempt from the observance of the laws of society. How- 
ever, we become convinced in the course of the story, when 
other ladies come forward, that he does mean us to imagine real 
women saying and doing the things which he describes. We 
can then only say that he does not connect with his female 
ideal any notion of right or wrong, principles or manners, 
modesty or decorum, and that his own language of description 
is as unscrupulous as his subject. Even an abstraction, if 
personified, should have some feminine consciousness. Every- 
thing that is called ‘she’ should have some air of self-respect 
and ‘ proper pride.’ Even the Genius of commercial specu- 
lation to be seen adorning the Hall of Commerce at Frankfort 
—though the thing itself we know can run off in the wildest 
vagaries—shows some sense of decorum, and a woman’s attention 
to proprieties. But a sort of tipsy forgetfulness of all such 
regards, is our author’s favourite and most bewitching con- 
dition of feminine attractiveness. ‘The dreamy, far-seeing eyes 
always swim to us in this light; even their ringlets—and 
very long ones we need not say they are—‘reel’ down the 
couches on which they half recline; or, again, ‘reel’ to the 
dewy grass: and this is only characteristic of the universal hazy, 
vinous atmosphere of imagery which surrounds them. 

But these beauties, though we have a great deal too much of 
them, are not so much Mr. Smith’s main subject as the poets 
who sing them, and whom they inspire and influence. Poets, 
poetry, and fame, these are his theme, and that of all the per- 
sonages one after another of the drama. A poet is his hero, 
(and no doubt embodies the author’s own feelings and concep- 
tions, ) conscious to himself of genius, but perplexed by occasional 
misgivings of failure in the accident of adequate expression. 
Unfairly enough, this humbler mood always makes him fall foul 
of the critics; as if the critics ought to be able to see his 
meaning, and even turn his fine thoughts into good verse for 
him. But all aspirants for fame rail at ‘the critics,’ as if they 
withheld that great good from themn— 

‘Fame, fame, fame! next grandest word to God !’—Jdid. p. 6. 
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As if they could give it them if they chose. Whereas the 
decision of the world is that the most authentic critics, those 
who sit in high places and give judgment ex cathedra have no 
power whatever in the long run. They may blow up a specious, 
momentary fame, they may keep down for a short space the 
world’s acclamations, but they can do nothing in the long run; 
they can neither make people read books, on the one hand, 
praise as they will; nor prevent men from reading and admiring, 
on the other, where there is matter really to touch their hearts 
and feelings. Let any one refer to the pages of the ‘ Quarterly’ 
and ‘ Blackwood’ of some twenty years back for their reviews of 
Tennyson, and he can judge how little the most biting, con- 
temptuous, quenching criticism can do to keep down a rising 
poet. The reviews were clever, everybody read them, and 
laughed with the critic and at the poet; but all the while some- 
thing in the despised verses stuck to the memory and the fancy 
—something earnest, passionate, tender, true to nature, in midst 
of the awkwardness and juvenile affectations which disfigured 
them. The poet acted with sense and spirit. He indulged his 
vexation at ‘Christopher’ in a few testy verses, which are 
remembered for their boyish liveliness, though he has suppressed 
them; and he took the ‘ Quarterly’s’ just criticism so far in 
good part, in spite of its unpalatable form, as to correct the 
faults so spitefully dwelt upon :—in one or two places, we think 
even to the disadvantage of the first freshness of the thought. 
He wrote more and better verses; the world read them, and 
before many years had passed, the great reviews altered their 
tone. Mr. Smith’s ground of discontent with the critics is, how- 
ever, that they speak the truth, or would speak the truth, of his 
ideal poets. After, for example, giving his readers a specimen 
of the thought and language of a friend of his, from a song in 
which he rails against mankind, makes love, invokes fame, fumes 
at heaven and earth, and prophesies of long blissful ages, all in 
turns, he tells us that he died. 'When,— 
‘No sooner was he hence than critic- worms 

Were swarming on the body of his fame, 

And thus they judged the dead.’—Jdid. p. 36. 
and we must say gave a more favourable verdict than any but 
a packed jury would have agreed upon— 

‘ Poet he was not in the larger sense; 

He could write pearls, but he could never write 

A poem, round and perfect as a star.’ 

If language moderate as this meets with such vituperation, 
what can the critics hope for who have to deal with Mr. Smith 
in his own person. We, speaking for one critical unit, must own 
to thinking his poetry anything but ‘pearls,’ nor yet a ‘rich 
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odour,’ a ‘faint-music swell,’ a guarded form of commendation, 
which gives equal discontent. 

The poem opens with Walter the poet reading one of his 
own compositions,—a very common stage situation in this 
drama. It is long, and we must select here and there ;— 


‘ As a wild maiden with love-drinking eyes, 
Sees in sweet dreams a beaming Youth of Glory, 
And wakes to weep, and ever after sighs 
For that bright vision till her hairs are hoary ; 
Ev’n so, alas ! is my life’s passion-story. 
For Poesy my heart and pulses beat, 
For Poesy my blood runs red and fleet. 
As Moses’ serpent the Egyptians’ swallow’d, 
One passion eats the rest. My soul is follow’d 
By strong ambition to out-roll a lay, 
Whose melody will haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it onward on its golden way. 
[ Zears the paper, and paces the room with disordered steps.’ 
—Ibid. p. 1. 


Then, after apostrophising Poesy at some length, he continues: 


‘ Wilt thou smile on me? 
Wilt bid me die for thee?—O fair and cold! 
As well may some wild maiden waste her love 
Upon the calm front of a marble Jove. 
I cannot draw regard of thy great eyes. 
I love thee, Poesy! Thou art a rock ; 
I, a weak wave, would break on thee and die. 
There is a deadlier pang than that which beads 
With chilly death-drops the o’er-tortured brow, 
When one has a big heart and feeble hands,— 
A heart to hew his name out upon time 
As on a rock, there in immortalness 
To stand on time as on a pedestal; 
When hearts beat to this tune, and hands are weak, 
We find our aspirations quench’d in tears— 
The tears of impotence and self-contempt, 
That loathsome weed, up-springing in the heart, 
Like nightshade ’mong the ruins of a shrine: 
I am so cursed, and wear within my soul 
A pang as fierce as Dives, drowsed with wine, 
Lipping his leman in luxurious dreams, 
Waked by a fiend in Hell!— 
*Tis not for me, ye Heavens !—’tis not for me 
To fling a Poem, like a comet out, 
Far splendouring the sleepy realms of night, 
I cannot give men glimpses so divine, 
As when, upon a racking night, the wind 
Draws the pale curtains of the vapoury clouds 
And shows those wonderful mysterious voids, 
Throbbing with stars like pulses.’—Jéid. p. 2. 


From this, Walter’s thoughts pass on to contemn the common- 
place argument that men may be happy in humbler destinies— 
‘ that each thing being equal in its sphere,’ the ‘ glow-worm’ is 
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as worthy as the ‘ moon ’—a consolation which he dismisses with 
the following burst of sublime despair :— 
‘ But as I am—beaten, and foiled, and shamed, 
The arrow of my soul, which I had shot 
To bring down Fame, dissolved like shaft of mist 
This painted falsehood, this most damnéd lie, 
Freezes me like a fiendish human face, 
Its hateful features gather’d in a sneer. 
Oh! let me rend this breathing tent of flesh ! 
Uncoop the soul—fool, fool, ’twere still the same, 
’Tis the deep soul that’s touch’d, i¢ bears the wound ; 
And memory doth stick in’t like a knife, 
Keeping it wide for ever. [4 long pause.’—A. Smith, pp. 1—5. 
The book is full of this sort of violence. His friend, who 
could write pearls, but not a star, is subject to just the same 
frenzies, inspired by a sense of failure or the indifference of a 
world blind to his merits. An occasion which ought to have been 
one of overpowering felicity,—when his lady-love, with the 
characteristic readiness and frankness of Mr. Smith’s heroines, 
makes him secure of her affection,—is turned into a ‘moment of 
great blackness’ by the inopportune reflection stepping in at 
the moment of the lady’s declaration, that, if he were to poetise 
her love for him and his passion for her, the critics might laugh. 
At least this is the only interpretation we can put upon the fol- 
lowing passage :— 
«“ Dost thou love me?” then I whispered ; for a minute after this, 
I sat and trembled in great blackness—On my lips I felt a kiss— 
Than a roseleaf’s touch ’twas lighter,—on her face her hands she prest, 
And a heaven of tears and blushes was deep buried in my breast. 
I could make fer faith, my passion, a wide mark for scorn and sneers : 
I could laugh a hollow laughter, but for these hot, bursting tears ; 
In the strong hand of my frenzy, laws and statutes snapt like reeds, 
And furious as a wounded bull | tore at all the creeds. —Jdid. p. 31. 
Our readers may begin to wonder why we put before them 
splenetic effusions (we could multiply them ten-fold) of so 
little general interest, unredeemed as these are by any sparks of 
real genius. But Mr. Smith’s book has excited some atten- 
tion in literary circles. His diseased, inflated fancy often bears 
him on with an impetus which he has mistaken for genius, and 
which others may mistake for it also; his disregard of moral 
restrictions, his aptitude at vituperation, his intense self- 
appreciation, all aid the flow, and give the whole poem an 
individuality which distinguish it from the collections of verses, 
transient thoughts put into rhymes, which make most of the 
volumes of poetry, so called, with which the press teems. It is 
well then to consider what is the motive-power which sets all 
this to work, to realise the vulgar selfishness from which it 
springs, and to contrast this with the true poet’s inspiration. 
e do not deny that the sensibility of a poet’s organization may 
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not subject him’ to very intense and morbid aspirations after 
fame. But in the love and contemplation of God’s works he 
can forget himself till his nature becomes a part of all he sees; 
and in this mood alone can he clothe thoughts with words which 
shall make him famous. The true poet, therefore, we are happy 
to think has, and deserves to have, more comfort of his life than 
Mr. A. Smith’s ideals—either than he, 
* The mighty Bard 
Who clad himself with beauty, genius, wealth, 
Then flung himself on his own passion-pyre 
And was consumed’ —P. 55; 
or that ‘ young poet’ who made still shorter work of it, and, 
‘ being foiled in a great purpose,’ 
‘ Foamed at God, and died.’—P. 139. 


It is a lesson to observe to what heights of wordy profaneness 
towards God, and contempt of man, a proud spirit and undue 
self-estimation may lead to. The author is mistaken, as most 
men are who make the like complaint, when he places his powers 
of expression below his powers of thought. There are many 
more good lines in his book than original or fresh ideas. Amidst 
much that is turgid, forced, unnatural, and often even ludicrously 
out of taste, there is frequent force and earnestness, and some- 
times even beauty of expression, but rarely anything that can be 
called original in a good sense, unless we may call the picture of 
the bull, just quoted, an original idea. His own peculiar style 
of metaphor is either coarse or ill-defined. There is an astonish- 
ing repetition of the same ideas—the sunset, the moon, the stars, 
must each and all be elaborately described five hundred times. 
The tritest examples, discarded by common consent, have to do 
duty once more—as, for instance, Antony and Cleopatra, who 
possess our author’s warmest sympathies, figure four or five 
times. She, indeed, might be taken as the type and germ of all 
his beauties, except that they inherit nothing of her ‘strong toil 
of grace.’ When the language fails, it is always the thought 
that fails with it,—either an image not realized, or an abstrac- 
tion that cannot be sustained, or a simile preposterous in its first 
conception, or a flight of fancy that breaks down in mid-air, or 
a rude clashing of poetry with matter of fact. 

The following ludicrous picture of mother-earth is a simple 
instance of want of imagination :— 

‘ When the heart-sick Earth 
Turns her broad back upon the gaudy sun, 
And stoops her weary forehead to the night, 
To struggle with her sorrow all alone, 
The moon, that patient sufferer, pale with pain, 
Presses her cold lips on her sister’s brow, 
Till she is calm.’—P. 139. 
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On one occasion of railing on his species we find this impas- 
sioned ejaculation :— 
‘ God! our souls are apron’d waiters.’—P. 33. 


Is language alone at fault here? 

The little approaches to nature and natural dialogue in the 
midst of the most far-fetched poetical imagery are again an 
example of ill-sustained thought :— 

‘ Edward. The garrulous sea is talking to the shore. 


Let us go down and hear the grey-beard’s speech. 
[They walk along the sands. 


I shall go down to Bedfordshire to-morrow.’—P. 115, 


This is perhaps a fault inherent in such unnatural things as 
these life-dramas. No doubt it is difficult to keep up a strain 
founded on common life, yet absolutely apart from it in all its 
motives and feelings, and not sometimes slip where a slip is fatal. 
The course of proceedings when they get into Bedfordshire is of 
a piece in some respects with this first promise, and in others 
indescribably worse. The songs they sing, the stories they prose, 
the thoughts they utter before ‘ Violet,’ too, the squire’s daugh- 
ter, we cannot more particularly dwell upon: for here we come 
to points where it is impossible to prove our meaning, or sub- 
stantiate our graver censures by examples. 

We own to being lenient to borrowed imagery. It is so 
dangerous to go altogether out of the beaten track, that poets 
must tread in one another's steps. Yet there are degrees of 
plagiarism, and similes from art should be more sparingly re- 
peated than from nature; thus, when Mr. Smith twice repeats 
the idea of roughness from excess of rich ornament— 


‘ And make her rough with pearl ;’ 
and again— 
‘ Like a great cup of gold, 
All rich and rough with stones of the Gods ;’ 
we must remember Macaulay’s goblets ‘rough with gold,’ and 
that the pleasure to be felt in such an application of an unusual 
wordlies in its freshness. 

Mr. Smith’s aim is to be glowing, impetuous, redundant ; one 
gushing stream of thought, passion, imagery, shall overwhelm 
opposition, and force applause. But he does not know how 
much memory suggests the flow—how, in every harmless and 
amar page, the whole is but old jewels in a new setting. We 

ave given our readers specimens of the vehement and impas- 


sioned; the following is after a pastoral model, but with some 
characteristic traits. It must be premised that he dwells much 
on the beauty of his heroes at all times, and on the deep and be- 
wildering, and sometimes fatal, effect of these attractions :— 
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* A lovely youth, on manhood’s very edge, 
Lived ’mong these shepherds and their quiet downs, 
Tall, and blue-eyed, and bright in golden hair ; 
With half-shut dreamy eyes, sweet earnest eyes, 
That seem'd unoccupied with outward things, 
Feeding on something richer! Strangely, oft 
A wilder’d smile lay on his noble lips. 
The sun-burnt shepherds stared with awful eyes 
As he went past; and timid girls upstole 
With wond’ring looks to gaze upon his face 
And on his cataract of golden curls, 
Then lonely grew, and went into the woods 
To think sweet thoughts, and marvel why they shook 
With heart-beat and with tremors when he came; 
And in the night he filled their dreams with joy. 
But there was one among that soft-voiced band 
Who pined away for love of his sweet eyes, 
And died among the roses of the spring. 
When Eve sat in the dew with closéd lids 
Came gentle maidens, bearing forest flowers 
To strew upon her green and quiet grave. 
They soothed the dead with love-songs low and sweet ; 
Songs sung of old beneath the purple night, 
Songs heard on earth with heart-beat and a blush, 
Songs heard in heaven by the breathless stars.’—P. 44. 

Pretty enough, but sentimental and maudlin. Many songs 
are interspersed throughout the Drama, but respect for our pages 
would prevent our extracting from some that probably are the 
author’s prime favourites. His muse, however, is not lyrical ; 
he fails in melody, which is absolutely essential in a song. 
-Take, for instance, the following stanzas from one of his poets, 
who was, to be sure, 

‘ Unlanguaged, like the earnest sea, 

Which strives to gain an utterance on the shore, 

But ne’er can shape unto the listening hills 

The lore it gather‘d in its awful age ; 

The crime for which ’tis lashed by cruel winds 

To shrieks, mad spoomings to the frighted stars ; 

The thought, pain, grief, within its labouring heart.’—P. 62. 
A description which offers certainly no great promise in a song- 
writer. In the garden of his memory, 


‘One, a queenly maiden fair, 
Sweepeth past me with an air, 
Kings might kneel-beneath her s/are. 


Round her heart, a rosebud free, 
Reel’d I like a drunken bee ; 
Alas! it would not ope for me.’—P. 63. 

These are very bad verses, but for a much more common- 
lace reason than the pompous exordium leads us to expect. 
ut we must leave Mr. Alexander Smith and his imaginary bevy 

of poet-friends. 

There is a certain arrogance and self-content essential to the 
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poetic mind ix action. A poet, while he sings, must, in a 
degree, think that he sings well. He must be sustained in the 
fervour of composition by the idea of doing better than has been 
done before—better, that is, in what he attempts. Chill doubts 
and agueish apprehensions—the cold fit of misgivings, may 
follow upon this fever; but we must excuse in every writer of 
verse, what seems, now and then, an over-estimate of his 
powers and successes—for who could write verse at all, who 
believed himself to be flat, feeble, and harsh in the very 
moment of execution? In prose it is not so in at all the same 
degree. A man may have something to say, but may well 
misdoubt, while he writes, whether he is saying it well: but 
if he writes in verse, he shows by choosing that vehicle that 
he is conscious of an aptitude, not only for thinking, but for 
expressing, in that peculiar form. This being premised, we think 
still, that as an habitual state of mind, and independent of the 
art of composition, there may be observed amongst so-called poets 
three distinct temperaments. First,—a serene contentment in 
success. For it cannot be denied that the world’s greatest 
poets have been fully aware of their excellence. Shakspeare 
we are in the dark about; but, as a rule, mankind’s most 
flattering judgment has not surpassed a great poet’s sense of 
his own deserts. Next,—a nervous irritability under the sup- 
position of powers that cannot find adequate expression ; where 
the mind is always haunted by the belief that but for some 
untoward accident—no integral defect of his nature—he could 
stamp his meaning in indelible characters on the world’s heart. 
And, last,—an absolute imperturbable satisfaction in failure. 
The first of these stages our present article has no concern 
with; of the second we have just given an example; the third 
remains to be treated in the ‘ Poems of the Rev. C. Magnay ;’ 
to which must be added, ‘The Wedding Bells;’ and though 
not so remarkable in this point of view, ‘ Thoughts in Solitude,’ 
for in this class we should must place all those writers of verse, 
who, scorning the ordinary rules and restraints of art, still ex- 
pect men to derive pleasure and profit from their writings. 
Strange it is, that in these days of diffused education—when 
een and prosody are taught in our national schools, and a 
air acquaintance with English authors is expected of village 
schoolmasters—there yet should be books of poems published, 
perfect in type, and all that constitutes the printer’s art, thus im- 
plying in the author means that set him above considerations of 
trifling expenditure, which yet betray an entire ignorance of 
every fundamental point not only of a poet’s, but of any liberal 
education: which prove alike an utter want of ear, and an 
entire ignorance of the simplest rules of versification—in which 
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there are whole pages which seem to show that their authors have 
never heard of feet, or accent, or quantities—have never observed 
on the construction of verse, or reasoned out for themselves, or 
been taught by others, what makes a line smooth or harsh, disso- 
nant or pleasing—and are bound by no rules or laws, because they 
apparently do not know that there are such things, or that poetry 
has any other definition than that it is composed of lines which 
begin with a capital, and end with a rhyme, such as it is. That 
this marvel should be of constant occurrence hardly lessens it ; 
every time that it occurs we ask ourselves how it can have 
been. Some love of poetry must, we should suppose, exist in 
the hearts of those who are ambitious to write themselves ; 
they must have been prompted to the attempt by the pleasure 
the performances of others have awoke in them. Nor can we 
suppose them never to have fallen in the way of good models, 
never to have treasured some noble verse in their memories, 
—never to have been haunted by some harmonious line. 
Whence is it, then, that they do not see the difference? how 
can they read their own and not hear that they halt and stumble, 
—that there is no music, no flow, no order? It is no matter of 
surprise that men, led by the spirit of imitation, should put 
feeble thoughts into feeble language, in copying others who put 
noble thoughts into thrilling, truthful, melodious language ; for 
people are no judges, either of the value of their ideas, or the 
cadence of their verse. But when the verse they imitate is con- 
structed on obvious rules, and is subject to evident laws—when 
acertain mechanism is observable, stated accents falling at stated 
intervals, and the like,—that persons should expect to produce 
the same kind of pleasure, entirely disregarding the means, 
is a wonder, however often it may happen; nor is it a less 
one, that every man so disposed should always have a select 
circle of friends similarly minded, who press the poet to publish, 
with the promise, we presume, that 
‘The world should listen then, 
As they are listening now.’ 

It is indispensable, after what we have said, to give some 
specimen of Mr, Magnay’s powers; let us borrow one strophe 
from his ‘ Ode on Love,’ after the pattern of Dryden’s ‘ Feast,’ 
where ‘ Love sang compassion to the brute :’-— 

‘ And is it generous to use 
The strength and courage of the beast ; 
And then your mastership abuse, 
By needless pain and want of proper rest ? 
They have no soul to lift on high, 
And make a loud complaint to heaven; 


But He who form’d them still is nigh, 
Their spirit, prone to earth, 
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Is caught by Him who gave them birth, 
And full revenge on their oppressors given ! 
As the music trembled in the song, 
So agitation troubled every breast; 
And thoughts revived of cruelty and wrong 
Done to a patient beast. 
A bird was hovering o'er them, 
Rejoiced they at its liberty, 
And were it on the ground before them, 
It should for ever have been free. 
Pity soften’d every face— 
Woman’s pity— 
Maiden’s pity; 
Pity now a manly grace.’ 
Poems by Rev. C. Magnay, p. 39. 


Or take from the same poem the following, on the love of 
ot. where the amount of meaning and melody are so equally 
balanced :— 


* Calm is each breast, 
As a lake at perfect rest. 
Love refined 
Enters deeper in the mind. 
They hold sweet interchange of thought— 
Feelings of hope and memory ; 
And matters of sublime import, 
Of dread eternity. 
The hour is come, the lover must away ; 
Oft he returns—he cannot go—he must not stay.’—P. 41. 


To prove the high estimation in which this author holds his 
effusions, it is enough to quote the opening triplet from a short 
poem in heroic measure, on the good works of two sisters, to 
which we subjoin some few of those ravishing notes which so 
entranced his ear. 

‘What notes are those which charm my ravish’d ear ? 
The Muse is tuning fresh her golden /yre, 


To sing the praises of the sister pair.’—P. 87. 
* * * * 


’ Tis they who bid yon Gothic structure rise, 

Where children read and virtue early prize ; 

They (pleasing task!) the happy children teach, 

And study well the character of each ; 

Mark ev’ry shade which Vice or Virtue paints ; 
Encourage these, on those impose restraints.’—P. 88, 


The concluding lines and the antithesis which points them 
must by no means be omitted. 


* The lark salutes them with the morning light, 
And self-respect attends their thoughts by night.’—P. 89. 


We might further prove the wide field of Mr. Magnay’s 
labours by giving an elegy, but the opening words, ‘ Even Smith 
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could die,’ might touch the morbid sensitiveness of one of the 
subjects of these pages, and sound unpleasantly prophetic of 
some end to his poetical existence and fame. One stanza shall 
suffice from the prolix muse of Mr. Godfrey Everth, who con- 
trives, under the tempting title of ‘ Wedding Bells,’ to bring in 
all his views of history, travelling, nature, politics, and every- 
thing besides. It is from a passage which longs for more time 
to the aspirant for fame, that the ‘brilliant mind’ may not be 
confined to uncongenial drudgery. 


‘ But when wealth is not thus profusely shed, 
Happy! who hath his heart in his profession, 
And loves the labour that supplies his bread ; 
His application bringing no depression ; 
Being with no sick hesitation wed ; 
Link’d with no slow and sluggish retrogression, 
But cheerfully commenced, continued steadily, 
Ended unwearied, or resumed as readily.’ 
The Wedding Bells, p. 10. 


What could have misled the author of ‘Thoughts in Soli- 
tude,’ whose reflections are all of a truly religious character, so 
to mistake his vocation, as to suppose that he could advance the 
great cause he has at heart, even the honour of God, (‘In 
honorem Dei,’ as his title-page has it,) by inditing page after 
page of verse literally without any qualification of verse what- 
ever but good will and a good intention! It is more possible to 
read Mr. Magnay or Mr. Everth than such pious effusions as 
these :— 

‘ There is a time when the soul weeps! sad and lone ; 
And through her anguish’d cells, roam thoughts whose tone 
Would clothe her in sin, till o’er our bosom’s night 
Thy Spirit breathes! hiding all evil from our sight :— 
Ob, in that dark and dangerous hour, 
Still guide us to Thy sheltering bower,— 
And draw us to those living wells, 
Where Thine Eternal Goodness dwells! 
*Tis when “ Thou hid’st Thy face,” our spirits fail, 
Forgetting then, Thy love doth still prevail, 
Through that deep woe, to make us strive to look above, 
And long to wake in the full sunshine of Thy Love :. 
Ah, then it is that Thy bright presence blooms, 
Like flowerets blossoming mid the tombs.’ 
Thoughts in Solitude, p. 11. 


Page after page is like an index of first lines. It may seem 
hard not to leave lucubrations harmless as these untouched. 
But now and then an influx of such compositions wounds the 
spirit forced to contemplate this waste of energy and industry. 
The pen which writes bitter things is guided by no spirit of 
contempt. On the contrary, the aggravation of the evil is, that 
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all these authors who write badly, and never will do otherwise, 
could, unquestionably, do something well. They have only 
mistaken their vocation; it is not that they have not got one. 
Waste is always a thing to lament over ; and it is worth while to 
consider what a course of mere waste is a weak, useless, unread- 
able book, from its commencement to its close. The time spent 
in its composition—the mechanical labour devoted to its intro- 
duction to the world—the reader’s money, if any one buys it— 
the reader’s time, if any one reads it—all wasted and misapplied 
from beginning to end. And when we set against all this what 
might have been done with the money and the time, the thought 
grows heavier, and sinks into the heart, till, if the spirit of 
authorship could ever be kept down, we might fear lest genius 
itself should be deterred from expressing itself, in fear of adding 
to the piles already raised to mere ruin and oblivion. 

It is pleasant to turn from regrets such as these, to a 
volume of poetry like Mr. Read’s, and not the less so, as 
enabling us to pay a most willing tribute to American genius. 
And if we do not place Mr. Lowell’s name side by side with his 
countryman’s, the reason is rather to be found in the small sym- 
pathy we feel for his principles and train of thought, than as 
ranking lower his poetical ability. Even in these days of rapid 
and constant intercourse between the two countries, it is a test 
of merit that a name should travel across the Atlantic. We 
doubt not that America has scores of poets, each popular in his 
own place and circle, of whom England never has heard, and 
never will hear, as we can in turn suppose her to remain in con- 
tented ignorance of many of our lesser stars. When, therefore, an 
American poet is not only known but reprinted here, it is clear 
that his genius is of a more universal and general character, touch- 
ing the heart as such, not as an American or an English heart. 
There is, perhaps, hardly enough nationality about Mr. Read; 
poem after poem might be read, and give no indication of the 
home of its first conception; but if this is a defect, as we sup- 
pose it must be critically considered, it may commonly be 
traced to his sympathies with thoughts and sentiments which 
are regarded by us as exclusively English, and held and valued 
accordingly. Pure, tender, sympathising, and hopeful, with an 
eye observant of nature, and an ear well trained to give melo- 
dious expression to every turn of thought-—simple and unpre- 
tending in the choice of subjects, but touching each with fresh, 
genuine feeling—there are not many modern writers of verse 
who have supplied us with such a pleasant book of desultory 
reading. Some instances we wish to give, though where it is the 
very style of the poet to regard things leisurely, and take his 
time in discussing them, it is difficult to choose; we want space 
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for a whole poem, and yet it suffers by abridgement. Perhaps 
we are led to his lines * A-Maying,’ by observing that even in a 
new and rich country, the same thought of the inevitable tuils 
of the poor, and their consequent exclusion from many of the 
simplest pleasures of life, is suggested as in our densely crowded 
little island. The first part describes spring in fresh and plea- 
sant words, and ends,— 
‘Yes, surely there’s a love abroad, 
Through every nerve of nature playing ; 
And all between the sky and sod, 
All, all the world has gone a-Maying!’ 
Read's Poems, p. 15. 
The second part is in an altered key :— 
‘Oh, wherefore do I sit and give 
My Fancy up to idle playing ? 
Too well I Saas the half who live— 
One-half the world is NoT a-Maying. 


‘ Where are the dwellers of the lanes, 
The alleys of the stifled city? 
Where the waste forms whose sad remains 
Woo Death to come for very pity? 


‘ Where they who tend the busy loom, 
With pallid cheek and torn apparel? 
The buds they weave will never bloom ; 
Their staring birds will never carol. 
* * * * 


‘ And where the young of every size 
The factories draw from every by-way ; 
Whose violets are each other’s eyes, 
But dull as by a dusty highway? 


‘ Whose cotton lilies only grow 
Mid whirring wheels, or jarring spindles ; 
Their roses in the hectic glow, 
To tell how fast the small life dwindles ? 
# # * * 
‘ Where are the dusky miners ?—they 
Who even in the earth descending, 
Know well the night before their May 
Is one which has in life no ending ? 


‘ To them ’tis still a joy, I ween, 
To know, while through the darkness going, 
That o’er their heads the smiling queen 
Stands with her countless garlands glowing. 
‘ Oh, ye who toil in living tombs 
Of light or dark—no rest receiving, 
Far o’er your heads a May-time blooms— 
Oh then be patient and believing. 


‘ Be patient—when Earth’s winter fails, 
The weary night, which keeps ye staying— 
Then through the broad celestial vales 
Your spirits shall go out a-Maying!’—P. 18, 
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There is one gracefully told Italian legend of a Neapolitan 
beggar boy who was inspired by the alms and smile of a high- 
born maiden to shake off his sloth, and enter upon a new exist- 
ence; when shaping out a course for himself, and returning 
to his city its hero and benefactor, he weds the lady who 
unknowingly had changed his destiny. The listlessness of 
his unthinking mendicant existence is well and poetically 
described. 


‘ And there was one among that begging clan, 
One of Italia’s listless dreamy sons, 
A native Neapolitan— 
A boy whose cheeks had drawn their olive tan 
From fifteen summer suns; 
Long had he stood with naked feet 
Upon the lava of the street, 
With shadowy eyes cast down, 
Making neither a smile nor frown, 
And in the crowd he stood alone, 
Alone with empty hanging hands, 
And through his brain the idle dreams 
Slid down like idle sands; 
Or hung like mists o'er sleeping streams 
In uninhabitable lands. 
To him, I ween, the same 
All seasons went, and came, 
Nor did ambition’s pomp and show 
Disturb his fancy’s tranquil flow; 
For like the blossom of the soil 
Existence was his only toil.’—Jdid. p. 135. 


And again, where he begs at the church door. 


‘ Upon the beggar’s heart the matin hymn 
Fell faint and dim 
As when upon the margin of the sea 
The fisher breathes the briny air, 
And hears the far waves’ symphony, 
But hears it unaware. 
The music from the lofty aisle, 
And all the splendour of the sacred pile,— 
The pictures hung at intervals 
Like windows, giving from the walls 
Clear glimpses of the days agone, 
From that blest hour when over Bethlehem shone 
The shepherd’s Star, until that darker time 
When groan’d the earth aloud with agony sublime:— 
All were unheeded, 
And came but as his breath; 
Or if there came a thought, that thought unheeded 
Even in its birth met death.’—Jdid. p. 137. 


One poem, called the ‘ Closing Scene,’ in which the thoughts, 
measure, and cadence are in happy harmony, we are obliged 
unwillingly to curtail. A description of late and dreary 
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autumn, given with American accuracy of scene painting, 
ushers in the following pieture of failing and sorrowful human 
life. 
* Amid all this, in this most cheerless air, 
And where the woodbine shed upon the porch 
Its crimson leaves, as if the Year stood there 
Firing the floor with his inverted torch ;— 


‘ Amid all this the centre of the scene, 
The white-haired matron with monotonous tread, 
Plied the swift wheel, and with her joyless mien 
Sat, like a Fate, and watch’d the flying thread. 


* She had known Sorrow,—he had walk’d with her, 
Oft supp’d and broke the bitter ashen crust; 
And in the dead leaves still she heard the stir 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dust. 
‘ While yet her cheek was bright with summer bloom, 
Her country summon’d, and she gave her all; 
And twice war bow’d to her his sable plume— 
Regave the swords to rust upon her wall, 
* Regave the swords,—but not the hand that drew, 
And struck for liberty its dying blow, 
Nor him, who, to his sire and country true, 
Fell ’mid the ranks of the invading foe. 


‘ Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on, 
Like the low murmur of a hive at noon; 
Long, but not loud, the memory of the gone 
Breath’d through her lips a sad and tremulous tune. 


‘ At last the thread was snapp’d—her head was bowed; 

Life dropp’d the distaff through his hands serene,— 
And loving neighbours smoothed her careful shroud, 
While Death and Winter closed the autumn scene.’ 


Ibid. p. 210. 


Turning to Mr. Lowell we find ourselves all at once in 
another quarter of the globe. We can have no doubt of our 
whereabouts. The preface strikes us at once as American; it 
could not have been written by an Englishman of his degree of 
cultivation. Whether it be for the want of a national church, 
—holding a land as it were in family bonds, and in a freedom of 
intimacy alien to flattery,—we know not; but our transatlantic 
sister allows of a greater latitude of praise being given and 
taken to a man’s face, than our island modesty coll tolerate. 
It is true that our Dissenting brethren in their public meetings 
and addresses seem to run very readily into the fulsome vein 
of compliment, and that those who consort much with them 
fall too easily into the same florid style, departing from the 
simplicity and reserve of private men; but we are accustomed 
to attribute this, on the one hand, to the want of good breeding 
in men whose education has trained them more in fine words 
than in good manners; and on the other, to the soiling of the 
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finer feelings by contact and example, and the hardening 
effects of much public talking and speechmaking. These are 
admissions of what Englishmen can do—but having made them, 
we must still say that we shall not find an English gentleman 
addressing his friend in the terms, applied by Mr. Lowell the 
American poet to Mr. Page the American artist. 

‘ The admiration which one soul feels for another loses half its worth, if 
it let slip any opportunity of making itself heard and felt by that strange 
Abbot of Unreason which we call the World. For the humblest man’s true 
admiration is no uncertain oracle of the verdict of Posterity,—the unerring 
tribunal where Genius is at last allowed the right of trial by its peers, and 
to which none but sincere and real greatness can appeal with an unwaver- 
ing heart. There the false witnesses of to-day will be unable to appear, 
having fled to some hospitable Texas in the realms of Limbo, beyond the 
sphere of its jurisdiction and the summons of its apparitors. 

‘I have never seen the works of the Great Masters of your art, but I have 
studied their lives, and sure I am that no nobler, gentler, or purer spirit 
than yours was ever anointed by the Eternal Beauty to bear that part of 
her divine message which belongs to the great painter to reveal. The 
sympathy of sister pursuits, of ax agreeing art:stic faith, and, yet more, of 
a common hope for the final destiny of man, has not been wanting to us; 
and now you will forgive the pride I feel in having this advantage over 
you, namely, of telling that admiration in public which I have never stinted 
to utter in private.'-—Dedication, p. v. 


When such things are said at all in England, we always set 
them down as meaning nothing; in America they may be true 
tokens of a true friendship. Nor does Mr. Lowell’s nationality 
stop at the preface; his morals and politics are of the true 
liberal complexion. His soul is haunted by a detestation of 
tyrants and tyranny, and under these titles are included many 
good men, and many respectable notions, according to the old 
world way of viewing things. As an abolitionist he is, doubt- 
less, one of those who prejudice many sober people against the 
class. For we see that not only slavery, but every sort of 
restraint is odious to him; and nothing more so than creeds of 
all sorts, or any binding profession of opinion. Any person 
that asserts a positive unchangeable truth is, in his eyes, a 
tyrant; any one that believes it, as such, is a slave. Theologi- 
cal accuracy is ‘disputing for a letter,’ and, while he abuses the 
men he does not like with all the bitterness of the sternest 
zealot, in theory he falls into the notion that evil is but a slow 
sort of good, which only ‘ creed-dimmed eyes’ cannot discern. 


* Good, 
As are all hearts when we explore their depths.’ 


Truth is his idol so long as it changes the fashion of its gar- 
ments with every generation, but to hold a truth from age to age 
unchanged is repugnant to his whole soul. He calls it ‘ hoarding 
it in mouldy parchments’ to think in any respect as our fathers 
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did. These kind of speculations are dangerous and shocking, but 
it is not in that aspect that we now regard them, so much as 
in the baneful effect they have on all poetry contaminated with 
them. A man cannot see things as they are or have been 
under their illusion. All nature, all art, all ages are assimilated 
and lose their individuality, Prometheus, Cromwell, Dr. 
Channing, and the ideal poet are all one and the same mind 
under Mr. Lowell’s way of viewing them; and not only so, but 
they talk just in the same phrases. They are one and all 
American liberals, and nothing more. We could prove all that 
we have said by copious illustrations, and were the work pub- 
lished in London instead of Boston, U.S. it might be right to do 
so: but our readers will be glad to be spared an irksome course 
of versified heresies in morals and religion. Mr. Lowell writes 
well: how much better he would have written in a humbler, 
more teachable spirit, is another question. The following short 
poem is characteristic, but gives his views in a more general 
and poetic form than we sometimes find them. Regarded only 
as a solemn satire on those who consider all good to lie behind 
us, we do not altogether quarrel with it. 


‘THE SOWER. 


‘I saw a sower walking slow 
Across the earth from east to west; 
His hair was white as mountain snow, 
His head droop’d forward on his breast. 
‘ With shrivell'd hands he flung his seed, 
Nor ever turn’d to look behind; 
Of sight or sound he took no heed; 
It seem’d he was both deaf and blind. 


‘ His dim face show’d no soul beneath, 
Yet in my heart I felt a stir, 
As if I look’d upon the sheath 
That once had clasp’d Excalibar. 


‘TI heard, as still the seed he cast, 
How crooning to himself, he sung,— 
“ I sow again the holy Past, 
The happy days when I was young. 
‘ Then all was wheat without a tare, 
Then all was righteous, fair and true; 
And I am he whose thoughtful care 
Shall plant the Old World in the New. 


‘ The fruitful germs I scatter free, 
With busy hand, while all men sleep; 
In Europe now, from sea to sea, 
The nations bless me as they reap.” 
* Then I look’d back along his path, 
And heard the clash of steel on steel, 
Where man faced man, in deadly wrath, 
While clang’d the tocsin’s hurrying peal. 
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‘ The sky with burning towns flared red, 
Nearer the noise of fighting rolled, 
And brothers’ blood by brothers shed, 
Crept curdling over pavements cold. 
‘ Then mark’d I how each germ of truth, 
Which through the dotard’s fingers ran, 
Was mated with a dragon’s tooth, 
Whence there sprang up an arméd man. 
‘I shouted, but he could not hear; 
Made signs, but these he could not see; 
And still, without a doubt or fear, 
Broadcast he scatter’d anarchy. 
‘ Long to my straining ears the blast 
Brought faintly back the words he sung:— 
“T sow again the holy Past, 
The happy days when I was young. 
Lowell, vol. ii. p. 22. 


There are some very pleasing stanzas in what is called ‘A 
Railway Incident,’ bearing upon the question which has been 
recently discussed, with amusing prejudice, by a popular 
lecturer on poetry. Our space will only allow of a selection, 
choosing what we like best :— 


‘ He spoke of Burns: men rude and rough 
Press’d round to hear the praise of one 
Whose heart was made of manly simple stuff, 
As homespun as their own, 
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* And, when he read, they forward lean’d, 
Drinking with thirsty hearts and ears 
His brook-like songs whom glory never wean'd 
From humble smiles and tears. 


‘ Slowly there grew a tender awe, 
Sun-like, o’er faces brown and hard, 
As if in him who read they felt and saw 
Some presence of the bard. 
. * * * 


‘ I thought, these men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 
And something of a purer reverence 
For beauty, truth and love. 


‘ God scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide 
Wherein some grairtfs may fall. 


‘ There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 
Which burst, unlooked-for, into high-soul’d deeds, 
With way-side beauty rife. 


‘ We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 
Which in the poet’s tropic heart bear flowers 

Whose fragrance fills the earth. 
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* Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss, 
Which blossom into hopes that cannot die, 
In sunny hours like this. 
* > * 7 * 


‘ It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ;— 


‘ But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men. 


‘To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 

In the untutor’d heart. 


‘ He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crown’d at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye.’— did. vol. i. p. 3. 

We wish that Mr. Lowell had acted on his own decision. 
The simplest strain, well sung, has more power over the heart 
to awaken it to high thought than the most aspiring effort if 
it does not reach its aim. His poetry—that which is most cha- 
racteristic, we would say—is too ambitious, too laboured, his 
excitement too restless ; and the result on the reader is weariness, 
and want of sympathy, not only as differing from his views, but as 
being tired of them. They all seem unreal and new-fangled and 
take no hold, not even as matter for contention and grave dissent. 

One volume of modern poetry we have reserved to the last, 
partly for the higher tone of its subject and principles, and a 
good deal because it resisted every classification. Juxtaposition 
seems the best order of arrangement where no affinity can be 
made out, and certainly the contrast between Mr. Lowell and 
the author of ‘The Parish’ is complete in most points. The 
one considers that even opinion stagnates and grows stale 
with time; and demands a constant fluctuation in our notions of 
right and wrong to keep them fresh; the other manifests an 
almost sentimental regard for the past, and has borrowed from 
the hues of its fair misty distances the tints with which to 
colour his notions of what the present actually is. The one 
dissents from every imaginable form in which the truth could 
be put, holding it to be an essence which cannot assume shape or 
definition ; the other, as an orthodox Churchman, rejoices to see 
it clothed and embodied in doctrines—a fact to contemplate, and 
to adapt the current of our daily lives to. 

But we must leave these contrasts and take up ‘ The Parish’ 
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in its one point of resemblance with its various companions ; 
the subject of our article obliging us to treat it primarily as a 
poem, not as a doctrinal and practical exposition of the principles 
of the Church. The writer (who is said to be one with the 
author of ‘ Parochial Work,’) speaks modestly of his own power 
to use the form he has chosen— 

‘The following records of parish life (he says) in a country village 
are drawn, in most cases, from facts, and may possess, consequently, that 
usefulness which belongs to narrations of that kind. They have been 
thrown into the form of blank verse from its being a more simple and easy 
mode for the expression of thoughts and descriptions of this sort. The 
author makes no pretension to writing a poem, but simply a few details 
and illustrations of Parochial work.’—Preface. 


This is very unpretending, but it becomes a question whether 
a volume of more than 340 pages of blank verse should make no 
pretension to be a poem. We may be only expressing an 
isolated view, but we must say we consider few styles less fitted 
for plain narrative than prosaic blank verse. For ourselves, we 
find it the style of composition which has least hold on the 
thoughts, which can least compel attention—from which the 
mind most readily wanders. But this may be a matter of 
opinion, and applies more to narrative than to the accompanying 
thought and description. The author’s style is easy and flowing, 
and a well-trained ear preserves him from more frequent lapses 


into unmistakeable prose than are inevitable where a plain tale 
has to be told. Yet such constantly recurring forms as— 


‘The mention of the heath 
And furzy common made me call to mind—’ 


‘ The lane I spoke of—’ 
‘ T spoke about the lane—’ 
‘ Which rather raised than slack’d my strong desire 
For further information—’ 
‘ She ne’er had been in all her life before 
Remarkable for doing things aright—’ 
are perpetually reminding the reader that the medium of ex- 
pression is ill-chosen: much more where whole sentences occur 
with no more poetry in matter or cadence than the following. 
It is not that we would suggest better lines being substituted 
for them, but that poetry, or the form of poetry, do not fit such 
details and cannot make anything of them :-— 
¢ She lack’d religion,—that was curse enough 
In all her woe; but more than this; the poor 
So little know of tact or management,— 
Half of their griefs would never be at all 
If they but knew the simple way to make 
The best of what they have, and by kind voice 
And well-kept-house to win their husbands home. 
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Poor Susan, ill brought up in days gone by, 

Made home a scene of miserable want 

And wild disorder; so excuse he found 

To make the tap-room his resort at night.’-— Parish, p. 182. 
Or where it advocates, with great justice, the duty of en- 
couraging the poor to make more of a gala and festival of the 
wedding-day, saying if the rich had 

‘ presided at the feast, 

And tried by gifts to make its simple fare 

A little dainty,—spoken with respect 

Of the event, nor let the children joke 

About the wedding in the servants’ hall,— 

Aided the small beginnings with the gift 

Of household furniture, to make the home 

Respectable.’—P. 124. 


We have fears that the reader will forget to profit by the 
really good advice in thinking how wondrously prosy it sounds. 
Nor does the author need to be told that this is not poetry. But 
we suspect the real, though probably unconscious reason for its 
outer form being chosen, is to be found in the fact that impro- 
babilities can be told better in verse than in prose, and that the 
measure and rhythm of his blank verse, even where wholly 
separated from the thought and expression of poetry, veils and 
glosses over inconsistencies till they may pass for poetical 
possibilities. The life and habits of a rural population, such 
as the author has chosen to depict them, would have been 
mistaken for a dream or an allegory if put in simple prose. For 
instance, after detailing the due observance of the fasts and 
festivals of the year at this period, he says:— 

‘In every home S. John the Baptist’s feast 
Was kept with holy care.’ 
What should we think if we saw this as a matter-of-fact state- 
ment, and were told it was in an English village in the present 
century ? 

The whole plan is equally indebted to this plausible medium. 
The narrator arrives at a village one summer afternoon, and 
wandering to the churchyard, finds a venerable old man resting 
on a mossy stone and contemplating the grave of his late pastor, 
but a few days before entombed there. Attracted by.what he 
hears, the traveller remains for a day or two the guest of this 
old man, and each evening they repair to the churchyard, where, 
by the grave of the departed, the poet learns from the peasant 
all the matter and material of the present volume. It is on the 
character of this village pastor that the author has bestowed his 
greatest care. He desires to picture that temperament which 
shall have most influence over others, those principles and that 
mode of life which shall effect the greatest spiritual benefit on 
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the souls committed to his care. For such a purpose he takes a 
passionate and eager nature, which religion and trial, and a keen 
sense of its own demerits, chasten and subdue into an almost 
morbid sensitiveness. ‘His childhood had been full of love to 
God, and simple faith.’ The fault of his youth had been an 
undue devotion to the Beautiful in creation, which struggled 
with and often overcame the Supreme love. 


‘ Whate’er he gazed at was to him a cause 
Of sad regret, and left a painful void, 
Exhausting the vast soul of what it loved : 
It made death’s prospect dreary, and the hour 
Of his departure all too wan for thought : 
The holy rule became reversed,—for life 
To him was gain and death a loss: it took 
The heart from prayer, and made its music thin 
And almost meaningless. Whene’er he used to look 
On some sweet object of the natural world— 
The merry leaves of June, the scarlet flower, 
The ebon trees against the twilight glow, 
The woodbine winding by the cottage door, 
The village child, with blue uplifted eye, 
Who met him kindly in the harvest field, 
Crowned with long bind-weed, stolen from the hedge, 
A glow of happy heat would flush within ; 
Then, like a shadow, chilling all its warmth 
Cast by an unseen spectre, came the wish 
To love the dying creature more than Him 
“God blest for ever.”’’—Parish, p. 12. 


Now we are convinced that this is not natural, at least it is 
but half the truth of any mind. Objects of pure beauty, to 
which attach no thoughts of selfish passion, have too much of 
God in them to alienate from God: a mind may be in this 
morbid condition, but it is not love of beauty which is the 
cause; and the character of Ernest being not fully drawn— 
though to a very great length—is an untrue as well as a painful 
picture. The author would represent a mind devoted to the 
service of God and His creatures, performing all his duties to 
the best of his powers, and that amid scenes most congenial to his 
nature, as yet living in habitual gloom and dejection. It is true 
he says ‘his life was cheerful,’ but the whole tone concerning 
him conveys quite a contrary impression. Fear overcomes 
hope: he is for ever bowed down by a consciousness of sin; 
and he who is described as serving God from his childhood with 
all his heart, and resisting and striving against the besetting sins 
of his nature, is all his life long subject to a bondage. 

As a refuge against the dangers to which his temperament 
was exposed, Ernest entered into holy orders, devoted himself 
with fervent zeal to the charge of his village flock. In order to 
become acquainted with all the trials of the poor, 
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‘ He lived a lowly life in lowly home 
By a rude cottage hearth, as poor men use ; 
He ever felt, if he would have their love, 
That he must stand with them on level ground.’—P. 16. 


If this is indeed so, how is it that the poor, in town and village 
both, while too often choosing to attend the public ministra- 
tions of dissenting preachers, itinerant and others, of much their 
own class of life, in all times of spiritual and temporal trouble 
look naturally to their lawful pastor for sympathy, in spite of 
his better house, higher style of living, and acknowledged dif- 
ference of social position. Ernest eschewed all domestic ties for 
reasons which we cannot quote without expressing our own 
sense of their fallacy. 


‘ We cannot serve two masters : in-door life— 
The home beloved and clung to—often tends 
To make the outer held in light esteem : 

The question rises soon between the two, 
Home or the Parish; who is he but knows 
How soon the latter sinks to low esteem: 
The evening spent with prattlers by the fire 
Bears fast away upon its gliding breast 

The only hour when many a poor man’s soul 
Can be entreated, or the later bell 

To evening prayer be rung: the ready saw, 
“ Love must begin at home,’’ comes ever in 
With artful sophistry, thinning the call 

Of dying Beings to the faintest sigh. 

He that has bound with willing hands the yoke 
Upon his neck, can never plead as he 

On whom ’tis bound.’—P. 41. 


Of his own spiritual warfare we have the following ascetic 
picture :— 


‘ His war was true: no mimic warrior he, 
To talk of Christian battle as a tale, 
An allegory borrowed from the world : 
His strife unfeigned :—the pale and anxious brow 
And careworn cheek ; the slender form worn out 
With midnight watching in the quiet church, 
Told of a battle all but tangible 
With evil sprites : the oft returning foot 
Which solitary trod the lonely lane 
Beneath the cotter’s window, and awoke 
The toil-worn inmate, when the iron tongue 
Tolled one upon the distant village clock, 
Spoke of his anxious vigil, and the prayer 
‘Lhe shepherd had been offering for the sheep, 
Which careless lay in slumber too secure ; 
Or sometimes as the carter sallied forth 
At starlight with his wain on distant call, 
The pale light gleaming from the southern aisle, 
Making the tower and grave-stones darker still, 
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Told that the strife of vivid mental woe 

Was calling still for bitter remedy :— 

Lesson more speaking than a thousand words 
To rouse the careless, make the sinner think ! 
Some said, that often till the cold grey dawn 
Crept o’er the churchyard with its dewy feet, 
The light still gleamed along the sacred floor, 
Where he was striving for his life in prayer ; 
Men said he’d shorten still the too brief span 
Of little life by sleepless nights ; the watch, 
Lonely and cold would burn his candle out : 
This usefulness (it was their plea) would wear 
Away with wasting strength. Poor reasoners ! 
They little knew the depth of that deep woe 
Which feared the long for-ever; what to him 
A few brief years of time, if for their sake 

He won the crown of immortality ? 

What a few vigil nights of agony 

To the dread doubt of his acceptance there? 
How light to him the toil of seventy years, 

If when the bitter little had been drunk, 

The rest of heaven were his.’—P. 35. 


Now we are not going to enter into any theological question- 
ings upon this passage. It is as a point of nature that we would 
treat it, and we maintain that asceticism of this quality is incom- 
patible with an intense love of nature and a life out of doors, 
as a country pastor’s may be described to be, and as Ernest’s was. 
There is a natural connexion between country objects, when ob- 
served and appreciated, and cheerfulness. It is not that our 
mortal state and our eternal prospects have not their gloomy 
aspects, and that the heart may not find arguments for despond- 
ency, but with the lovers of nature cheerful views carry the day. 
They look about them, and every object tells of God’s goodness, 
and without reasoning upon it they accept the omen. It is the 
‘leaden eye that loves the ground,’ that turns inward to contem- 
plate the plague of its own heart ; and it argues a diseased tem- 
perament and stricken heart, which none but the Heavenly Phy- 
sician Himself can heal, to look abroad with a poet’s, and a 
painter’s, and a christian’s admiration, and yet find no relief 
from care. When Cowper found himself uncheered by Nature, 
then he realized his evil case, for he knew it to be contrary to 
the experience of mankind. Our readers will excuse our re- 
calling to them lines so beautiful in their dejection :— 

‘ Oh happy shades! to me unblest, 
Friendly to peace, but not to me, 


How ill the scene that offers rest, 
And heart that cannot rest, agree! 


‘ This wong | stream, that spreading pine, 

Those alders quivering to the breeze, 
Might soothe a soul less hurt than mine, 

And please, if anything could please. 
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‘ But fix’d, unalterable care 
Foregoes not what she feels within, 
Shows the same sadness everywhere, 
And slights the season and the scene.’ 


The ascetic of real life does not begin his morning like Ernest, 


who 
‘ Often when the flush of early dawn 
Laughed in the noble east, it was his wont 
To make his solitary walk to crush 
Himself.’ 


Nor end his day like him, when at glowing sunset, 


‘ He would forth along the humble hedgerow, on the path 

Which lost itself around the hazel wood 

In mossy windings,—all intent to crush 

Some unsubjected passion of the day.’ 
His penances are all within-doors, or with eyes wrapt in a 
trance, seeing as though they saw not. ‘ What need to tell,’ 
writes S. Basil, from his hermitage, ‘ of the exhalations from the 
‘ earth, or the breezes from the river? Another might admire the 
‘ multitude of flowers and singing-birds, but leisure I have none 
‘ for such thoughts,’ We have dwelt thus long upon this objection 
because we feel the character, which is the soul and mainspring 
of all that follows, to be altogether an unreal one: and a mere 
fancy sketch, borrowed from no model of either past or present 
time, is not likely to be of much utility either for instruction or 
example, and may do harm if it accustoms the mind to regard, 
in a merely sentimental way, things of such close practical im- 
portance. Sentimentality is, in fact, the bane of a book, which, 
at first sight, and for its professed principles, might seem to 
demand our sympathy and full approval. ‘Things are nowhere 
‘like this,’ we say to ourselves; ‘ these are not real village 
‘ children; not real poor people; not real youths and maidens ; 
‘the real victims of seduction are not simple and artless like 
‘ these ;’ and so we question on through the book; and in little 
things it is the same; for the sake of effect all sorts of improba- 
bilities are indulged in. Daffodils form part of a Whitsuntide 
garland. The girls and women of an English village have all 
their ‘ boddice blue,’ which it is a test of virtue to persist in. 
The dull period of middle life is ignored. Girls of sixteen have 
aged parents, and the youthful bride, an only child of twenty, 
is decked out by her mother, who 


‘ Poor old soul, ’twixt tears and smiles, 
Could scarcely guide her palsied hand 
To fix the boddice true.’ 


Indeed, this wedding scene altogether is more after the fashion 
of ‘The Maid of the Oak,’ or some such specimen of the genteel 
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opera to be found in the play-books of the last century, than what 
any eye can have seen in England off the stage. And yet the ob- 
ject of the story is a good one, advocating the importance of dis- 
tinguishing and dignifying the marriage rite. There is another 
pair of youthful lovers, ‘ Walter and Nanny,’ whose happy 
marriage and subsequent melancholy fate we trust are as muc 
matter of fancy as these rustic groupings, and the inexpressible 
maudlin of Walter’s own courtship. We cannot believe, 
though the preface does say that the narratives are drawn in 
most cases from fact, that a young couple who have been 
brought up in the bosom of the Church, the subject of all her 
ordinances, constant at her services, deeply religious, frugal, 
industrious, and marrying not imprudently, should be compelled 
in less than two years to go to the Union, where very soon 
Walter and the babe die. This, we feel convinced, is a greater 
sin against probability than any we have yet quoted. We 
hope and believe that it is a rare thing in England, and impos- 
sible in such a village as Ernest’s, for any one who has led a 
religious life in our Church to be so far deserted by her wealthier 
members as to be left to die in alien scenes, objects of an 
unwilling charity. We cannot think that the example of those 
early disciples, who held not anything they possessed as their 
own, can be so far unheeded. We have faith that the saint’s 
experience in God’s older dispensation still holds good in Gospel 
times, and that we, too, may say :— 

‘I have been young and now am old, yet saw I never the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread.’ 

It is at the christening of this very Walter that some expres- 
sions are used on the subject of baptism which seem to us 
unguarded. The most strenuous maintainer of the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration never yet said that the gift of perse- 
verance is necessarily one of the Holy Spirit’s gifts in that ordi- 
nance. No one can say it: it is bad enough to have to admit 
that there are some who, in the heat of an extempore effusion, 
and to give point to an eloquent philippic, will charge their 
opponents with this absurdity. If such persons pointed their 
charge with the following lines they would have more authority 
for what they say than we have hitherto given them credit for. 
We quote the first passage in connexion with the second; for 
#s Walter died in the faith, it may be only prospectively of his 
known end that the words are used :— 

‘In darkness Jesus died, in darkness rose, 
In Adam’s sleep the woman sprung to life ;- 
And we in sleep, without the power of thought, 
Become His child for aye: and for that babe, 
All cradled calmly in his sponsor's arm, 


That moment, far above, the noiseless Hand 
Prepared the Home for all eternity.’—P. 304. 
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In the next, Ernest is musing over the event of the day on 
his return homeward after partaking of the christening cheer :— 


‘He left the happy group with earnest prayer 
That He would bless and guard yon sleeping child, 
Whom He that day had made His own for aye.’-—P. 307. 


But in spite of our resolutions we are verging again on the 
confines of theology. ‘ The Parish’ contains some happy descrip- 
tions of village scenery, which we would gladly have extracted 
had our limits permitted, some passages of earnest devotion to 
the services onl the system of our Church, and some scenes of 
human interest expressed with feeling and tenderness, though 
wanting in that severe truth which experience in parochial work 
might have been expected to give, even to the exclusion of grace 
and ornament. 

It is time to bring our remarks, both general and particular, 
to a close. Having supplied our readers with such various 
examples of the powers and tone of thought of the verse- 
writers of the hour, it is for them to judge how far these may 
be regarded as foreshadowings of what the future may have in 
store for us; if in any sense we may esteem them as heralds 
announcing the coming of the time’s great want, what alone is 
needed to crown our proud age in unapproached completeness 
—a great poet. 





Art. VII.—1. Christ our Example in seeking the Lost. A Sermon 
preached at St. James's Church, Piccadilly, before the Church 
Penitentiary Association, on the occasion of their First Anniter- 
sary Service, on Tuesday, April 26, 1853. By Samug., Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, &c. &c. Published by Request. To which is 
appended the First Annual Report of the Association. London. 
1853. 


2. A Place of Repentance. BySamvet Martin, &c. London: 
Nisbet. 1853. 


3. Notes and Narratives of a Six Yeurs? Mission, principally 


among the Dens of London. By R. W. Vanverkiste, late 
London City Missionary. London: Nisbet. 1853. 


Tue subject to which we propose to devote a few, very few 
pages, is no new one to our readers. We will not do them the 
injustice of supposing that they have forgotten an article on 
‘The Church and her Female Penitents,’ which appeared in the 
Christian Remembrancer for January 1849. Nor were we alone 
in treading this delicate ground. Almost simultaneously with 


our own paper, the Quarterly Review, and the late English Review, 
gave articles, and, as is well known, from the same pen, on the 
same subject. Mr. Armstrong, of Tidenham, in other ways 
identified with various attempts to reclaim fallen women, seems 
to have ‘wielded at will that fierce democracy,’ the periodical 
press; for we believe that we are not inaccurate in attributing to 
him not only all the above essays, but also a series of powerful and 
brief appeals on Penitentiaries, printed in the Morning Chronicle, 
towards the end of the year 1851. Tothis set of papers, backed 
by the personal influence of leading articles, may be traced the 
germ of the Church Penitentiary Association, as far at least as 
the co-operation of the lay element is concerned. 

Parallel however to this movement, literary in its origin, 
must be traced a distinct clerical appeal for Penitentiaries, which 
may be safely identified with the respected name of Mr. Carter, 
of Clewer. To him, we believe, belongs the credit of attempting 
Female Penitentiaries on a more religious principle, and aiming 
at a higher temper than the well-meant Magdalen Charities 
and Refuges of ten years ago. These latter institutions realized 
the want, and are highly creditable to the age which recognised 
it. But it is no disparagement to them and to their admirable 
founders to rémark, that it were indeed strange, if the present 
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religious revival had not, as it developed, very soon included a 
Penitential Discipline among its earliest aims, and this by way 
of advance of existing attempts to grapple with the evil. Strict- 
ness and repentance are the first and natural themes of a religious 
revival: sin is its prime object; and of sins, the sins of the body 
are those which, being most common, would first enter the field 
of spiritual vision. Thus an attempt to improve upon Peniten- 
tiaries, is only a natural and unavoidable form, which an age of 
some earnestness would spontaneously fall into. In our account 
of this natural process, we are losing sight of the fact itself, 
which is, that some time, about three years ago, the Bishop of 
London, at Mr. Carter’s request, had commissioned certain of 
his own clergy to associate themselves, with a view towards 
establishing Penitentiaries, to be conducted by Sisterhoods. It 
does not appear that this body had proceeded far in its delibera- 
tions, before its members became aware of the parallel and 
somewhat more popular movement, which we have connected 
with Mr. Armstrong’s name. Like of course attracts like; by a 
natural affinity the two bodies coalesced, and after absorbing 
much of irregular and immature zeal, the well-weighed and 
simple rules of the Church Penitentiary Association appeared. 
That body has now been at work more than a twelvemonth, and 
at its first Anniversary, that solitary star among the fuliginous 
haze of the May Meetings, was delivered the impressive Sermon 
which we have named first in our heading. 

We have been thus particular in our historical sketch, because 
we are not without hope that the Church Penitentiary Associa- 
tion may be the forerunner of some change in the character of 
our religious institutions. One, though a subordinate honour of 
the Association is, that it has innovated on the system of guinea- 
membership. A mere money qualification is not required for 
admission to share in its pious works. It recognises, as far as is 
either possible or desirable, that ancient and natural principle of 
associated labours, which, under the form of guilds or brother- 
hoods for practically religious purposes, that of monastic orders for 
the cultivation of separate graces, or that of crafts and mysteries 
for commercial or artistic objects, has hitherto told largely both 
in the way of actual success, and on society at the same time. 
There is an understanding that in some way or other, by money, 
by time, by visiting, by procuring subscriptions, by rescuing 
fallen women, by procuring for them, as Penitents, an entrance 
into society, by assisting them to emigrate, by communicating 
with their parents or friends, every Associate should take an 
actual share in the objects of the Institution. The recent 
extortion attempted on the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, himself a member of the Association, is a specimen of 
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one method of fulfilling the duties of membership; and so the 
sin-offering from one who has himself fallen under deadly sin, 
and the thank-offering from another who has escaped it—classes 
of offerings which in a way so exhaustive represent the personal 
duties of all Christians—might teach us that this is a work of 
charity, whose appeal it is literally impossible to escape. But 
besides this characteristic of the Association, we would specify 
its other happy peculiarity. Its anniversary—though it does 
not yet exactly dispense with the routine of Chairman and Reso- 
lutions—is spent as a religious celebration. It sanctifies the 
work of mercy by the highest act of Christian worship. It 
combines good-will towards man with the glory of God. It 
hallows its own feeble attempts at diminishing sin, and seeks 
higher than human aid, by the most solemn celebration of the 
perpetual memorial of the great Sacrifice for all sin. The 
members of the Association are invited to unite in prayer and 
praise, and communion, on the anniversary. A sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Oxford, and the Eucharist was ad- 
ministered by the Bishop of London. The Breaking of the 
Bread, and Prayer, and Offerings at the Altar, for the sacred 
purposes of the Association, are, as we said, an innovation. We 
trust that Penitentiaries will not long be singular in this method 
of hallowing their object. 

We feel that already the Association may be considered a 
success. Not only is its constitution a revolution on the debased 
management of religious societies, but its method of dispensing 
assistance has its specialties. In this respect it resembles the 
Educational department of the Privy Council: its object is not 
to found, but to stimulate and bribe founders. It aids poor 
reformatory institutions: it helps to launch them; but it leaves 
the separate institution to its own independent action, its own 
government, and its individual method for attaining a common 
end. Its work is co-extensive with Christian penitence in its 
particular aspect towards fallen women; it does not restrict 
itself to this or that refuge or penitentiary. And in this way it 
seeks not only to cover a larger area, but to bring into corre- 
spondence and mutual offices institutions even in the colonies 
and our distant towns, which would otherwise be quite debarred 
from the interchange of much profitable advice and experience. 
Sydney and Capetown are as much within its range as Man- 
chester or Regent Street. Besides those established houses of 
comfort, known probably by more than name to many of our 
readers, at Clewer, Wantage, and Bussage, which are in direct 
communication with the London Institution, it has already been 
the means of opening three Houses of Refuge in the metropolis, 
at Pimlico, near the Regent’s Park, and in Whitechapel. 
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Our readers are of course aware of the distinction between a 
Penitentiary and a House of Refuge. The Refuge is the 
house ‘ of the first instance,’ as our neighbours would phrase it ; 
an ordinary establishment, with its doors open night and day, 
so long as it has a bed or a floor unoccupied, to the poor 
daughters of sin, whose agonies of sin are often as transient as 
sharp. A Penitentiary aims at reclaiming the wanderers; at 
securing the means of penitence in a formal, systematic way. 
The Penitentiary, through the medium of its sisters, its chap- 
lain, its service, its routine of worship and work, its tender yet 
austere discipline, deals with the soul, and proposes to itself the 
hardest, yet most blessed work of evangelical love—the conver- 
sion of asinner. The Refuge simply opens its arms: it but 

retends to hide in its bosom the outcast. It is subsidiary and 
instrumental to the Penitentiary; it tests the first throes of 
awakening; it sifts cases; it just breaks up the soil for the seed 
of true penitence to be sown. Not that the House of Refuge 
has not its discipline: but it only proposes to begin the work, 
and a work hitherto signally blessed. The houses already open 
are more than full; and we cannot plead the cause of their 
multiplication so effectually as by repeating the affecting inci- 
dent alluded to in the Report before us, of many ‘ poor girls 
‘ sitting for two or three days consecutively upon the door-steps 
‘ of the Houses of Refuge, earnestly seeking admission; and 
‘ when told of the impossibility of obtaining it, because the 
‘ house was too small and too full to receive them, they have 
‘ urged that plea which none who love Him can bear to hear in 
* vain, “* For Christ’s sake do take me in !”’—P. 14. 

Nor is the work of reclaiming the outcasts of our streets, at 
least in its commencement, so difficult as might be supposed. 
True and entire and perfect conversion from a life of sin is, we 
know, rare; but to give every fallen woman a chance to begin 
is by no means a hard task, as it seems the very life which the 
polluted lead predisposes them to hasty and violent fits and 
spasms of remorse. Her reckless, thoughtless, uncalculating 
course, so unsystematic and desultory, gives her perhaps chances 
and leaves her open to appeals, and even to sudden passionate 
gusts of good, which are closed to the more deliberate and pur- 
posed sinners of other sorts. These poor creatures are always 
in extremes. Their moral nature, perhaps, is not so much 
obliterated as shattered. Here and there are found to exist 
among this class some strange startling relics and memorials of 
virtues,—great generosity, much unselfishness, and a shrinking 
cowering sense of religion. It is an awful thought, but a re- 
spectable tradesman, one in whom the renewed nature is just 
simply blotted out, may be in a less hopeful state than the street- 
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walker, in whom the image of God is in fragments. Fallen 
women are subject to fierce tempests of passion; the feigned 
mockery of fictitious joys alternates with frightful despondency 
and overpowering attacks of remorse. ‘ Anywhere—anywhere 
out of the world,’ is the predominant impulse, and in such 
a frame, or rather disorganization, of mind, an open House 
of Mercy is as likely to be appealed to as the terrible ‘ Bridge 
of Sighs.’ Hence, as we think, the very first necessity incum- 
bent on the Church Penitentiary Association is to encourage 
the opening of many Refuges—a necessity, however, with 
which its Council have anxiously complied. Penitentiaries, 
so to say, will take care of themselves, so that we encourage 
that first step on which everything, under God, in this matter 
depends. The characteristic, then, of such Houses of Mercy 
should be their freedom’; interpose but the least obstacle to 
the mad, frenzied appeal for help, and the sinner shrinks back. 
The weekly day of admission, and the Committee sitting in 
judgment on the case, as in the older institutions, is, in nine 
cases out of ten, equivalent to ‘ Go and sin again.’ The sole 
credentials required by.a true House of Refuge should be only 
those which He, who was emphatically the good Shepherd of 
the lost sheep, required, that one who seeks for aid should be 
‘a woman who is a sinner,’ even one ‘ taken in the very act’— 
though taken only by her own conscience. To ask more is super- 
fluous ; and more than this the Church Penitentiary Association 
discourages its minor Houses from seeking to know. 

Nor ought that cold philosophy to deter from this holy work 
which suggests that the ranks of misery will always be filled up; 
and that it is of little use to reclaim a single sinner if another 
is by some stoic law of wickedness sure to fill her place. We 
deny both the assumed fact and even its indirect relevancy on 
such attempts to reclaim the fallen as we are now engaged in. 
Taking up the matter even under that unchristian aspect which 
only looks at female degradation as a trade, there can be no 
question that the supply, in the language of the day, exceeds 
the demand: the evening aspect of our streets “eons this. We 
say, that Penitentiaries and Houses of Mercy will and do actually 
absorb an excess of sinners, and do in fact therefore diminish 
the amount of sin. But even were it not so, our Christian work 
is not with average of sin, but with individual souls. The 
Church’s mission is to the solitary outcast: it is ours to appeal 
to that single daughter or sister of ours, even though we 
were certain that her place in vice would not be for an hour 
vacant. Our Christian work would be at an end were we to 
acquiesce in the convenient fallacy that there must always be 
an average amount of wickedness in the world, and that crime 
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is always tending to a philosophical level proportionate to certain 
advances in wealth, population, and social needs. To preach 
personal repentance, and to seek the lost sheep, one by one, 
would be quite superfluous, if it is admitted that, as there must 
always be a certain amount of vice, we may as well allow the 
present victims and instruments of corruption to exist, as to 
vacate places which are sure to be at once occupied by others. 
If this argument is good for anything, it is fatal, not only to 
Reformatories, but to the Police itself,—it denies the duties and 
responsibilities as much of society as of religion. 

The Association, in its own words (Report, p. 15), announces 
as its ‘ principle, while it leaves the Houses of Refuge unfettered 
‘ to adopt that system of management which may be deemed in 
‘each case most convenient, to aid those Penitentiaries only 
‘which are superintended by self-devoted women, under the 
‘ guidance, as to spiritual matters, of a clergyman of the Church 
‘of England.’ A distinction is here drawn with wisdom and 
caution. The Houses of Refuge are planned for the first filtra- 
tion; it would be too much to demand of them the steady 
organization and discipline of a Home. Refuge conveys one 
idea; Penitence another: the one is merely to flee for life from 
the cities of the plain, the other is to spend that life in the tents 
of Abraham. It were perhaps hardly possible to establish sister- 
hoods for those just seul ree from corruption ; a loving reception 
and a peaceful home is all that can be offered. To teach and to 
train and to reclaim are higher aims, and must be pursued else- 
where and with more delicate instruments than are needed for the 
first rougher reception-wards of the Spiritual Hospital. But we 
must express our decided conviction that little or nothing can be 
expected of permanent good in reclaiming fallen women except 
under the auspices of devoted women, themselves ministering 
to sisters with that tact and sympathy and affection of which 
only women are capable; ministering, moreover, in the name 
and in the spirit of Him whose emphatically it was to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and to reclaim the prodigal and the wanton. 
We do not say that all who enter a Penitentiary will quit it 
entirely safe or perfectly reformed, but we do say that though 
without Penitentiaries and their Christian discipline, many, as 
in the ordinary Magdalen Hospitals and Refuges, may become 
respectable servants, and even decent members of society; yet, 
humanly speaking, where there is only the hired service of 
paid officials, the active matrons and respectable nurses of ordi- 
nary or ar practice—the punctual chaplain with his Bible- 
class and Family prayers—the nobler Christian work, the spiritual 


conversion of fallen women, is all but impossible. The evil is 
too deep to be touched by this slight baal 


ing. How deep that 
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evil is we prefer to say in the touching and overpowering lan- 
guage of the Bishop of Oxford’s anniversary Sermon :— 


‘ For, first, how truly “lost” are those for whom we would labour !— 
lost in every way ; first, and chiefly in the degradation of their own moral 
and spiritual being. Whether it was from the mere instinct of the Church, 
or whether from direct traditional teaching, we know not, but the early 
Christian writers distinctly identify with this course of life, that indwelling 
of seven devils from which the mercy of the Lord set free Mary of Magdala ; 
and I know not why we should doubt that such possessions abound now 
amongst ourselves, except it be that we continually shrink back from the 
awful truth of the closeness of good and evil — to us, even in this our 
present state. For we see amongst ourselves beyond all doubt very much 
the same outward appearances as those pictured by the Evangelists. We 
have forms of sickness common amongst ourselves, which we describe by 
the very words in which they describe certain classes of these demoniacal 
possessions, Amongst us, as amongst them, persons proclaim of them- 
selves that evil spirits have taken up their abode within them. Moreover, 
whilst we receive it as undoubtedly true, that the possessions recorded in 
the Evangelists were real and actual occupations of the soul and body of 
those miserable victims by the powers of evil, we read in contemporary 
history of nothing which would lead us to suppose that anything then 
occurred which presented itself as unusual to the ordinary eye. Probably 
at the most what then happened was nothing more than that the direct 
meeting of the Christ with the working of these fearful spiritual enemies 
of man forced them to manifest their hidden and not unusual presence ; 
and thus compelled them to foreshow to all the people of Christ the malig- 
nant subtlety and most close presence of those spirits of evil, with whom, 
more than even with flesh and blood, they in His strength should have to 
wrestle. Certainly it exactly accords with the mysterious hints which St. 
Paul drops, both as to the connexion of the body of the regenerate man 
with his spiritual life, and as to the peculiar provocation of God’s Spirit, 
and the clinging closeness to his own personality, of sins of this class, to 
suppose that some special and peculiar abandonment to the power of the 
enemy is the consequence of wilful and habitual impurity. 

‘I need but remind you, without dwelling further on them, of such awful 
intimations as these :—‘ Now the body is not for fornication, but for the 
Lord; and the Lord for the body.’’' ‘“ Know ye not that your bodies are 
the members of Christ? shall I then take the members of Christ, and 
make them the members of a harlot? God forbid! . . . Flee fornica- 
tion, every sin;” that is plainly, every other sin “that a man doeth is 
without the body; but he that committeth fornication sinneth against 
his own body.” ‘ What? know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost?”? . . . “If any man defile the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy.” * 

‘And then on as though interpreting these awful hints of God’s 
word,—how many appearances are there in such lost ones of the presence 
of strange and even supernatural wickedness, To say nothing now of the 
cruelty and iniquity of every kind, which seems oftentimes, during the con- 
tinuance of their life of crime, to liken them in manifested character to what 
we read in Scripture of the spirits of evil, those who have watched over the 
recovery of such can tell us much of a like working, even in the course of 
that restoration. They can speak of the fierceness and duration of their 
temptations, and that mainly of temptations which seem not directly con- 
nected with their special sins—of their dark, suspicious, irritable, unbridled, 





1 1 Cor. vi. 13. 2 Ibid. vi. 18, 19. 3 Ibid. iii. 17, 
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-rebellious, or greedy, or childish tempers—of their half-consciousness of 
being the victims of some evil power which for the time subdues utterly 
their will—of the well-nigh deadly struggles of the reluctantly departing 
devils.’ —Pp. 8, 9. 


To unbought services alone can we look with anything like 
confidence for relieving this moral convulsion: holy women 
alone can minister with success to those suffering sisters, into 
whom such a legion of devils have forced their abode. 

And, again, in the case of Penitentiaries, the Association 
restricts its aid to those which are ‘under the guidance, in 
spiritual matters, of a clergyman of the Church of England.’ 
As we have reason to believe, this rule has been partially mis- 
understood. It has been thought that this rule implied the 
system of direction, either as regarded the sisters or the 
penitents. Such is not the case. The Church-of-England 
— of the voluntariness of confession is strictly adhered to. 

t were all but inconceivable that an asylum for these outcasts 
could be carried on for a single day without confession on the 
part of the penitents. True repentance, in this case at least, 
seems unattainable without confession. The examination, under- 
taken by the committees of the ordinary penitentiaries, is nothing 
less than a testimony to the absolute necessity of the principle 
‘of confession. And the Church, in dealing with her own 
returning daughters, can but prescribe her own remedies; and 
in the very front of these stands confession. The case supposed, 
the very entrance into a penitentiary, the abandonment of 
guilty, helpless self to the caré, spiritual as well as temporal, of 
others, which is implied in the mere entrance into a Church 
penitentiary, is precisely that which embodies the Church’s own 
case of those who cannot, by the ordinary means of self-exami- 
nation and penal satisfaction, ‘ quiet their own conscienc2, but 
require further comfort and counsel.’ Andas regards the sisters 
intrusted with a work so full of difficulties, it is inconceivable 
but that they must feel the want, in their own case, of spiritual 
advice and experienced aid in the details of their labours. They 
would, therefore, naturally fall into intimate spiritual relations 
with the clerical head of the penitentiary. But this neither 
need be, nor is it, identical with the technical system of direction. 
The sisters have, and are encouraged to have, much individual 
responsibility ; and though it is of the nature of sisterhoods, cut 
off, as their members must needs be, from other opportunities of 
profitable experience, to trust more to their own spiritual guide 
than would be needful for persons living in society, yet neither 
is confession made compulsory upon them, nor are they required 
to expect or seek ‘direction’ in all the details either of their 
own inner life, or of their dealings with the penitent. 
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It may perhaps be objected that, after all, the great difficulty 
is in reaching these poor creatures. It might be enough to say 
that the multiplication of Houses of Refuge would be their best 
advertisement. Street wanderers would soon know of the fact 
of a home, even were there ten or twenty open day and night in 
the metropolis. But more than this can be done. Our friend 
and fellow-labourer, Mr. Armstrong, spoke thus in the ‘ Quar- 


terly Review :’°— 

‘{t may seem somewhat wild to speak of going out to fetch wanderers 
home, when so many of those who have already risen up like the prodigal, 
and are at the very door of the home of penitents, have none to lead them 
in; but we cannot entirely put out of sight the duty of searching for the 
lest sheep in the wilderness, It is not enough to wait for the returning 
wanderers. There is a sort of missionary machinery required, by which 
especially the beginners in this vicious life might be pleaded with.’ 


These words seem to have kindled Lieutenant Blackmore, an 
earnest person connected with a House of Refuge called the 
London Female Dormitory. It is, as we learn from a tract 
called ‘ London by Moonlight,’ this gentleman’s practice to tra- 
verse the streets by night with the express object of making 
known his Home to abandoned women. In this tract he nar- 
rates the particulars of one such excursion. We select one or 


two incidents :— 

‘When we came to the bottom of Holborn Hill, I was accosted by an 
interesting young girl, dressed in a superior style. I gave her a note. She 
said, “‘ What is this for?” I replied, “To invite you to a happy home, until 
you can get into a situation suited to your ability.” On inquiry, I found 
that she had no father, mother, nor any-friend in London. Turning round 
to the gentleman who accompanied me, she asked, “Is he come out for the 
same purpose as yourself?” ‘ Yes,” I replied, “and I am expecting two 
other friends directly. We mean what we say. Our wish is to do you 
good.” She was struck with astonishment. “Four gentlemen come out 
to seek after poor friendless girls! it is very good of you; I will call, 
with thanks.’’ Degraded as she was, I shook hands with her, and we 
parted.’—P, 2. 

‘Opposite St. Paul’s my companion called me to him. A very genteel 
young woman had accosted him. She had been, it appeared, a governess. 
With tears in her eyes, and a voice full of emotion, she said, “ O sir! I will 
consent to live upon bread and water if you will rescue me from this loath- 
some life.” My friend was quite overcome with feelings of sorrow and 
compassion on her behalf, and begged me to receive her when she called, 
offering, if the benevolent fund of the Dormitory was exhausted when she 
came, as it sometimes is, to pay for her support until she was otherwise 
provided for.’—P. 3. 

Lieutenant Blackmore concludes :— 

‘ As the result of this evening's mission, about TWENTY unhappy females, 
desirous of being reformed, called at the Dormitory, and were sheltered in 
it, or placed in other institutions of a similar kind. Only those who have 
seen the misery endured by these unhappy objects, and who know their 
willingness, nay, their eagerness to be rescued, can have any adequate con- 
ception of the immense amount of good which an agency of this kind can 
effect.’—P. 7. 
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It is then possible to establish even a mission to these poor 
outcasts | e do not say that Mr. Blackmore’s practice can in 
many cases be imitated ; or that anything like an indiscriminate 
appeal to all street-walkers is likely to be productive of good, 
especially if undertaken by individuals. But on all sides we 
find testimonies to the willingness of these outcasts to quit, if 

ssible, their lives of misery and sin. The Church might, and, 
if its work is to go out into the highways and compel them to 
come in, must, at least attempt not only to receive, but to invite 
sinners. We must go out to meet them at least half way. Mr. 
Blackmore shows that it can be done: it is for the Church, through 
its authorities, to say how it ought to be done. But we cannot but 
feel that, if grave and sober men, invested with authority and 
properly commissioned for the work, were to make this attempt, 
it is one which would be signally blessed. There is no class of 
sinners more open to such appeals than that of our female 
wanderers. 

It would, we believe, be superfluous to say anything in this 
place on the duties incumbent on us and on our readers as regards 
this most important and most neglected part of the Church’s work. 
We have been thus particular in describing the history and con- 
stitution of the Church Penitentiary Association, not only for 
its own sake—not only for the objects which it contemplates— 
but for the sake of others. To reclaim sinners is the work of 
all; to reclaim this class of sinners is a work of especial blessed- 
ness. It seems to combine all the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy. In ministering to fallen women, we may at once visit 
the sick; literally as well as typically feed the hungry, and 
give drink to the thirsty ; we clothe the naked; we give a home 
to the homeless; we minister to the prisoners of procuresses 
and houses of infamy ; and last of all, as the records of peniten- 
tiaries show, we bury the dead, and the guilty hideous past, and 

resent to newness of life and amended character those whom 
Satan had bound seven years. To all, the appeal to help in this 
good work addresses itself, and to all personally: from those 
who have themselves fallen, is due a trespass-offering—from those 
‘who have been reserved by grace from carnal sin,a thank- offering. 
And if we might venture to urge a special appeal to our clerical 
readers, it would be in the shape of a request that, as they must 
have many opportunities of being acquainted with those who 
have been partakers in sin, and who in after years, perhaps, have, 
as fathers and husbands, been reserved for better things, they 
would use such occasions to warn their friends that the account 
is still open between them and Divine Justice. They are in 
outward peace; but their partners in sin have been absorbed in 
the great whirling pit of destruction. But from our male peni- 
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tents we ask for some acknowledgment of their own sins. They 
can at least give remedial and penitential offerings, to retrieve 
from gin, if not those with whom they have themselves sinned, 
at least one of their successors in guilt. The Church Peni- 
tentiary Association presents to all a machinery for discharging 
this debt to God and to personal repentance. Few can preach to 
the fallen; few can teach them; fewer still can go out into the 
streets and reason with them; few, comparatively, can provide 
them with homes, or service, or employment; few can give them 
a place for penitence and discipline: but there are none who 
cannot aid this Institution, which, if it is supported, does all 
this—and more. 
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Arr. VIII. — Spicilegium Solesmense ; complectens Sanctorun 
Patrum Scriptorumque Ecclesiasticorum anecdota hactenus Opera, 
selecta eGracis Orientalibusque et Latinis Codicibus, publici juris 
facta curante Domno J. B. Pirra, O. S. B. Monacho e Congrega- 
tione Gallica, nonnullis ex Abbatia Solesmensi opem conferentibus, 
Tomus Primus. Parisiis, 1852. 


Soon after the revival of letters, and within at least a century 
after the introduction of printing, there arose a special branch 
of literature in the form of collections of minor works, and frag- 
ments of ancient authors and historical documents, which had 
previously existed only in manuscript. Laberious scholars 
brought together into separate series such valuable remains as 
they found in the MS. stores of libraries. From these published 
collections portions were continually drafted off into the succes- 
sive entire editions of each author’s works, or into collections of 
fragments on special subjects, or into‘ Bibliothecas,’ a name which, 
at least in theological literature, is applied to collections of the 
works of less voluminous writers. Hence the term Bibliotheca 
Patrum. In consequence of their contents being thus transferred, 
the earliest collections of inedited Opuscula, or fragments, have 
become of less value. But those which have been made since 
the early part of the last century, and consequently since the 
great collected editions of separate Fathers and the chief 
complete Bibliothecas were published, and still more those that 
have been made more recently, are of great importance to the 
theologian. 

Under the various titles of Collectio, Miscellanea, Spicilegium, 
Anecdota, Vindemie Literaria, Delicie Eruditorum, Monumenta, 
and the like, are gathered together previously inedited fragments 
and works of different ages, and of varying interest and value. 
To the theologian these collections are important, because they 
have successively brought to light some of the most valuable 
remains of antiquity ; and contain some of the facts on which 
any historical view of Christianity must be based. Thus, in our 
own day, the Collections of Cardinal Mai have recovered from 
the MS. retreats of the Vatican such writings as the commenta- 
ries of Theodorus of Mopsuesta, much of S. Cyril, of the Greek 
originals of S. Gregory Nyssen, and portions of Eusebius. And 
of course the more recent collections are most important, in that 
they supply facts, to use the word in a wide sense, which were 
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not known to earlier writers, to those who have composed our 
great works on ecclesiastical history and doctrine; still it is 
remarkable that, whilst they add to our knowledge, and clear up 
difficulties in matters of history, they do not in any wa 
materially affect those conclusions respecting the faith of the 
Church of former days, in which theologians had previously 
concurred. 

Amongst those who laboured in forming these great Collections, 
as in all other branches of ecclesiastical learning, the Benedic- 
tines stood preeminent. Indeed, for such works as these, a 
monastic order is peculiarly qualified, from its including, in 
separation from worldly pursuits, and under a regular life, men 
of various capacities, yet still all probably possessing some quali- 
ties available for literary work, under the direction of greater 
minds. Great men in theological thought, or criticism, or 
history, of course are few. But in order to do their work well, 
they must have much material supplied, which can be easily 
done by persons of far inferior capacity. The searching out of 
authorities, ascertaining the correctness of alleged facts, verifying 
references and quotations, is easy for any one to do, who attains 
to the almost moral qualities of accuracy, attention, and perse- 
verance. In another line, the transcribing and collating of 
MSS. is an art which may be learnt by those whose abilities are 
insufficient for higher employments, particularly if practised 
under the eye of the critical scholar, who himself may undertake 
the higher line of determining the true readings or the genuine- 
ness of a treatise. So also reading and correcting for the press, 
making analyses or indices, affords an occupation for educated 
men who have not capacities for higher employment, or for those 
who are in training for it. We say in training, because we 
apprehend that this kind of work formed the early training of 
the greatest scholars and the most learned men, as the history of 
the great Benedictines, or of Petavius, and the Jesuits, would 
show. And we conceive that an energetic endeavour to carry 
out the noble design of establishing ‘a learned press’ in our 
Universities would in this way make available the powers of 
—— men, who might thus acquire an accurate rudimental 

nowledge of critical work, whether classical or theological, 
which would be the best means of forming ultimately great 
scholars, or great historians, or theologians, because they would 
go upon the basis of carefulness and exactness. But what our 
Universities have not done— Universities which possess endow- 
ments so large, bestowed especially for the promotion of 
theological learning, with appliances so available in stores of 
unpublished and uncollated manuscripts, well-stored libraries, 
and, in one instance, so rich a press—has been done by a poor, 
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small, almost unknown brotherhood of Benedictine monks, ‘in 
France, by the aid of the public, through subscriptions and some 
larger contributions, we apprehend, from the munificence of 
individuals. The subscription-list prefixed to the volume shows 
how many English Churchmen have joined in this work for the 
benefit of the common religion of the Catholic Church. 

The title of the work indicates that it has been produced 
by the monks of Solémes, 7. ¢ of the restored Benedictine 
monastery at Solémes, near Sablé, in the department of Sarthe, 
and in the direction of Tours and Le Mans, of whom the most 
prominent and the chief editor is Dom Pitra, a monk of the 
convent, well known for his numerous theological writings— 
an indefatigable and a learned man—one who has perseveringly, 
and amid much discouragement, gone forward with this work 
of great labour and little earthly reward. 

A prospectus of the work was circulated in Latin, and French, 
and English, which sets forth the scheme and the writers 
whom it was intended to bring together. This has probably 
been seen by many of our readers. 

The first volume appeared in 1852—a handsome and well- 
printed imperial octavo of nearly 700 pages. Of these seventy- 
eight consist of valuable Prolegomena, giving an account of the 
MSS. from which the works have been derived, with arguments 
on the genuineness of the treatises and fragments, and other 
interesting information respecting them. At the end are 
appendices, containing some fragments, dissertations, additional 
notes, and indices. ; 

We prefer considering and observing on the articles separately, 
to making mere general observations on the work. But we 
must specify some features which belong to it as a whole. There 
are points in which this Collection stands out as a great im- 
provement on almost all that have preceded it—in the selection 
and arrangement of its contents. Many of the great works in 
this kind are heaps of unsorted and miscellaneous treasures, 
brought together without arrangement, without principle of 
unity. As the writings or fragments of Fathers of various ages 
were mixed up with Tater writers, or with charters and docu- 
ments of no theological interest, the difficulty of knowing where 
to find anything one knew was printed became very great, still 
more that of knowing what writings or fragments of any given 
author had been printed. Much of this difficulty was removed 


by the invaluable ‘ Notitia’ of Mr. Dowling, which gives fully the 
contents of every one of these numerous collections, and which 
would be made quite complete if, in a list of the names of authors, 
there were specified under each the title of every work or frag- 
ment of theirs which was printed in the collections. These evils 
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have been avoided in the ‘ Spicilegium Solesmense,’ to a great 
extent, by limiting the works printed to those of the writers of 
two periods; (a) from the first to the ninth century, (6) from the 
ninth to the twelfth; by keeping these two periods distinct ; and 
by arranging the authors of each period so far as possible chro- 
nologically. Of the manner in which the work is executed 
generally, we should express ourselves very favourably; which 
we now do the rather because we have to differ from the Editor 
in some points, in which we think he has allowed an affection for 
the writings he has brought to light to prevail over sound critical 
judgment as to their authorship, and has set too high a value 
on them. 

We must first speak of the lithographed plate placed at the 
beginning of the volume, which contains facsimiles of some of 
the most important MSS. used for the work, and the repre- 
sentation of a broken block of stone, bearing a Greek inscription, 
which was found at Autun in the year 1839. Autun was the 
ancient Augustodunum /Eduorum; and the language and letters 
of the inscription throw back the date of it, as is supposed, to 
the latter part of the second century. In an Excursus in the 
Appendix, Dom Pitra describes the stone, and gives an interest- 
ing account of it, together with the restored inscription, as made 
out by himself and by several other learned men; whose obser- 
vations are given in part reprinted, in part now published for 
the first time. Dom Pitra was himself the first to examine and 
draw the stone and inscription, and sent copies of it to some 
distinguished antiquarian scholars; and naturally takes a great 
interest in it. The stone is about one-and-a-half foot square, 
and four inches thick. It is supposed to have been a monu- 
mental inscription; and the idea of IXOT2, the well-known 
symbol of our Lord, is preserved in the lines, of which the first 
five are an acrostic of iy@us. 

*IxOvos o[dpaviov Oc liov yevos, ijropt cepr[@] 
Xpiae [for xpjoat), AaBa[v (wn |v auBporov €v Bporéots 
Ccoreciov vddt[w]y' tHY anv, pire, Oadreo Wuyxnr, 
"¥Sacwv devaots mAovTodorov opins. 
Serijpos F ‘Ayiov pedudéa AapBar[e Bpdow'] 
"Ea6.e, wiv’ adn ]v "lx Ovv €xov madapats. 
"IyOde x[evorr’] dpa Aviaiw, Aéorora Sér[ep], 
BvO[e poe Hynt |yp, ve urdfoue [for Aurdfouar], pas ro Oavovrwv. 
"Aoxavdeie, [ma]rep tau@ xe[ xa ]piopeve Guy, 
Suv p[nrpi yAvkepy, avy T’ oikeo jiow éepoior, 
IL x4vos eipnvy,] pvioeo Texropiov. 


Such is Dom Pitra’s restoration. He gives also those of six 
others. It will be observed from the number of words and 
letters which we have included in brackets, which are lost by 
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the fracture of the stone, that, in the latter portion especially, 
a considerable scope is afforded for conjectural restoration ; and 
we must refer our readers to the Excursus itself for the various 
suggestions that are made, and also to the very learned and 
interesting illustrations of the inscription, from other like re- 
mains, and from the practices of antiquity, which Dom Pitra 
brings together. 

It will be seen, that the two Sacraments form the chief sub- 
ject of the first part, and that high value is placed on them as 
the sources of spiritual grace. ‘The Christian is addressed as 
the offspring of Christ, the heavenly ‘y@vs, made such in Bap- 
tism, and feeding on Him in the Eucharist. The latter part is 
evidently a prayer for himself, and it would seem that an address 
to his parents to remember him, formed a part of it according 
to Dom Pitra’s restoration; according to Dr. Wordsworth’s it 
is throughout only a prayer for himself :— 

IxOds, xaipé pot, dpa AAaio, Séorora, cdpa 

Sov’ EXO Hynryp, ve Auralo, Pas rd Oavdvrev 

"AOdvarov, caTeEp, TOUG Kexaptopeve Guy, 

Ziv poi det Kai peivoy evi ory Oeaow epoiow. 

"Thaht kal SovAov pyjoeo Texropiov. 

How this restoration is to be reconciled to the letters which 
remain, we do not well see. Dom Pitra’s readings have the 
advantage of agreeing with what is actually inscribed on the 
stone; and the address to the parents does not go beyond a very 
simple expression of natural piety. 

We pass now to the body of the work. 


I.—Partas. The first article is a fragment in Armenian, from 
a MS. of the twelfth century, in the library of the Armenian 
Convent of S. Lazarus at Venice. It is the well-known 
passage from Papias, as cited by S. Irenzus, lib. v. c. 33, re- 
cording a sort of parable which Papias or other elders, who had 
seen S. John the Apostle, said that they had heard from him as 
the words of our Lord. After the introductory words of 
S. Irenzus we read :— 


‘The days shall come in which vines shall grow up, each having ten 
thousand main-branches, and on every main-branch ten thousand arms, 
and on every arm ten thousand shoots, and on every shoot ten thousand 
bunches, and on every bunch ten thousand grapes, and every grape when 
pressed shall give twenty-five cups (Zat.measures) of wine. And if any one 
take hold of a holy bunch, another bunch shall cry out, “I am better, take 
me, and through me bless the Lord.” And in like manner a grain of corn 
shall send out ten thousand ears, and every ear shall have ten thousand 
grains, and every grain five bushels of fine flour; and all other fruit- 
bearing trees, and seeds, and herbs, according to their own fitness in 
order. And all the animals that feed on those things which are taken 
from the earth, shall be in peace, and in concord with each other, and 
gentle, and shall be subject to man in all obedience.’—P. 2. 
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There are a few points in this passage to which we shall refer 
presently. But ebbee commenting on the fragment itself, we 
must refer to the observations made by the Editor on this 
extract, in the Prolegomena, No. 1. pp. iv. v. The passage 
itself, as Irenzeus states, is taken out of the fourth book of a 
work of Papias, called an ‘Exposition of the Sayings of our Lord,’ 
which was in five books. The Editor seems to cherish a fond 
hope that this work was extant at a comparatively recent 
period; that it was preserved among the Syrians, and thence 
transmitted together with Irenzus to the Armenians; that it 
existed in Latin in England in the middle ages; and was pre- 
served in the cloister of the Church of Nismes in the thirteenth 
century, and seen by Trithemius at the end of the fourteenth. 
It is our business, as fair critics, to do something towards dis- 
pelling this illusion; an illusion which has been in some degree 
encouraged by others; for much of what Dom Pitra says, is 
cited from Gallandi; and we think what we have to adduce 
ought to settle the question for ever. 

a. As to the Armenian Version of Papias’ work. There is 
not a shadow of ground for supposing that such a version ever 
existed. The portion of Papias which Dom Pitra prints in 
Armenian, is, as its title and the opening words show, a portion 
out of the work of Irenzus, consisting chiefly of this citation 
from Papias. Irenzus was translated into Armenian; and as 
part and parcel of his book, this portion of Papias existed in 
Armenian. That is all which this Armenian fragment proves. 

b. Of the Latin Version, supposed to have existed in England 
in the middle ages, Dom Pitra says: ‘ Quin, si fides fragmento 
* quodam Bodleiano, ad Britannos usque, seris seculis, devec- 
‘tum est.’ Grabe, in his Spicilegium Sec. ii. p. 34, printed a 
—- in Latin, which enumerates and distinguishes the 

arys mentioned in the New Testament. He found this in a 
MS. volume in the Bodleian, which consists of extracts of 
various kinds, written, he says, at Osney Abbey, a.p. 1302, 
1303. The only ground Grabe had for attributing this extract 
to Papias was, that overagainst the beginning of the extract 
was written, in the margin, Papia. From Grabe, the passage 
was reprinted as a Fragment of Papias in Gallandi (‘Bibliotheca 
Patrum,’ tom. i.), by Dr. Routh in his ‘ Reliquiz,’ vol. i. p. 16, 
ed. 2, and possibly by others. We will first observe on the 
very hasty inference of Dom Pitra, that such an extract im- 
plies the existence of the entire work among those by whom 
that extract was transcribed. We must protest against such 
a preposterous conclusion. Nothing el is more common, 
than for extracts to be made from Greek Fathers by other 
writers in Catenas or other works now lost, from which extracts 
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the Latin translations were made, which we have received in 
transcripts made in the middle ages. Had this passage been 
really a portion of Papias’ book, it would not by any means 
have proved, that it was taken by the Monks of Osney out 
of a Latin translation of the entire work of this companion of 
the Apostles; or that they enjoyed the possession of so great 
a treasure. They might have copied the translation of the 
fragment—which itself had been preserved only as a fragment. 
But, in fact, it is not a fragment of Papias of Hierapolis at all, 
but of another Papias, who is distinguished as Papias Gram- 
maticus, and is placed by Oudin (De Script. Eccles. vol. ii.) as 
having flourished about a.p. 1050. His great work was a Latin 
Dictionary or Lexicon, which was highly esteemed in the middle 
ages, and was frequently printed just before 1500; . whether 
after that date we do not know. It has now, therefore, acquired 
a value from a very different cause from. that which led to its 
being highly esteemed of old. It has gained a fictitious value 
as a rare book, owing to its,ceasing to be valued for its intrinsic 
nierits. It has become a black-letter treasure. A copy exists 
in the Bodleian, purchased comparatively recently, printed in 
1491. Any one who has access to such a copy, will find the 
passage in question under the head Marita. We do not blame 
those who have followed Grabe, for they naturally relied on 
his information; the more so as he was well aware of the 
existence of this other Papias, and noticed, at this place in his 
Spicilegium, that another Bodleian MS., entitled ‘ Excerpta ex 
Papia,’ was a collection of extracts from this very dictionary.’ 
Probably, Grabe had not the opportunity of testing the frag- 
ments which he found in the Osney Book. So much for the 
existence of a Latin translation of the work of Papias of Hiera- 
polis in England. 

c. The evidence that it was extant in the Church of Nismes, 
A.D. 1219, which Dom Pitra extracts from Gallandi,.is an 
entry in an inventory of the possessions of that Church at that 
date, which is taken from Menard’s ‘ Histoire Civile, Ecclési- 
astique, et Littéraire de la Ville de Nismes,’ vol. i. ‘ Preuves de 
PHistoire,’ p. 67; it is thus printed by Dom Pitra: ‘ Item 
inveni in claustro librum Papiz, librum de Verbis Domini.’ 
On which Dr. Routh very naturally exclaims, ‘ Rem, si nullus 
error huic narrationi inest, notabilem!’ The error which he 
suspected we hope to prove. The words, as cited by Dom 





1 Grabe's words are: ‘ Priora vero ex Papie nostri libris deprompta esse exinde 
colligo, quia initio horum verborum ad marginem expresse adscriptum lego: 
Papia. Ceterum que Cod. 1752, qui est Digbei 151, in catalogo signantur, 
Excerpta de Papia, sunt vocabula, ex Dictionario altcrius Papi, exeunte seeculo 
xii. florentis, descripta. : 
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Pitra, from Gallandi, look very like a description of Papias’ 
work, on the Words of our Lord, é&#ynow Aoylov Kupiaxav. 
But let us look at the Inventory itself, as printed by Menard: 
‘Item inveni in claustro. duo responsalia; duo officialia; et 
‘librum concathenatum ad farestol, in quo Psalterium, cum 
‘ colletaneo et officiali; et librum dominicalem; librum Papie; 
‘librum de Verbis Domini; librum spissum; Matheum, pas- 
‘ sionarium qui vocatur Galazanegues, &c.’ It will be observed, 
that in the Catalogue there is a semicolon after Papie, as is 
usually placed after each separate book; not a comma, as 
printed by Dom Pitra. Papie, we need scarcely remind our 
readers, is a common middle-age mode of writing for Papizx. 
This then indicates not one book, ‘ a thick book of Papias, on 
the Words of our Lord,’ but three. books, ‘a book of Papias ; 
a book De Verbis Domini; a thick book ;’ of which the second, 
we can have no doubt, is S. Augustine’s Homilies ‘ De Verbis 
Domini ;’ since his treatises are repeatedly entered without his 
name, as being. well known; thus, further on in the Cata- 
logue, after ‘Origenes super quinque libros Mosis ;’ comes, 
‘ librum de Trinitate, et de multis aliis usque ad librum de vera 
‘ Religione ; ’—again, ‘Enchiridion et Prosperum in uno vo- 
‘lumine.’ The Catalogue itself is a curiosity; it seems to be 
made without any bibliographical accuracy, being chiefly a list 
of goods ard chattels, in which the books occur in that light 


only, as in an appraisement. We think we may safely say, 


that there is no evidence that this ‘ book of Papias’ is the work 
of Papias of Hierapolis; we have no doubt that it was the great 
Dictionary of the cloister of that day, the work of Papias the 
Grammarian. 

d. As for any imagined confirmation of the notion, that it 
was the work of the Apostolical Papias, from the words of Tri- 
themius, who says, ‘there is extant Papias’ Explanatio Ser- 
monum Domini, in five books;’ and adds, that he had not seen 
any other writings of his—(to say nothing of the difference of 
title from the imagined ‘librum de Verbis Domini’)—the note 
of Fabricius on the place entirely dissipates any such view; 
he shows that this is Trithemius’ usual mode of stating that 
he found a work of this title recorded as having existed, i.e. in 
Jerome, and had not met with the names of any others. 

We wish that the Editors of the Spicilegium had referred to 
the original sources of the evidence—if evidence it can be called 
—for the existence of this work of Papias in the middle ages, 
It existed in Greek in the time of Jerome, and he did not 


‘consider himself qualified, so he says, to translate it. This of 


itself makes it sufficiently improbable that it was ever translated. 
A reference to Grabe’s Spicilegium, to the Nismes Inventory 
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in Menard, and to Trithemius in the best edition of the Scrip- 
tores Ecclesiastici, with Fabricius’ notes, would have shown 
how utterly baseless was the fabric of this vision. 

It is a troublesome work to test the truth of stories of this 
kind; it requires no great wit, but the same kind of perse- 
verance in looking into minute details which is necessary for 
sifting into the original grounds of any rumour which has been 
accepted as truth by the world; the responsibility of ascertain- 
ing the truth rests on those who promulgate or propagate it. 
This holds good in a still stronger degree when any one pub- 
lishes a work as the genuine production of a given writer or age. 
It is his business to sift the evidence, not that of the public. 
The first editor is the person who ought to go through the 
labour of examination and research necessary for establishing 
the genuineness of a book. For, once published under a given 
name as genuine, it naturally is received as such. 


With respect to the interpretation of this remarkable frag- 
ment of the Apostolic age, we entirely concur in what the 
Editor justly observes, that it must be understood spiritually. 
Whether it does or does not, or in whatever degree it does 
represent any teaching of our Lord’s, the teaching is in this 
instance clearly parabolical. But what is most interesting in 
this part of the Prolegomena is, that Dom Pitra takes occasion, 
in noticing that such is the character of the passage, to give us 
a foretaste of the contents of a curious treatise which is to form 
a considerable portion of his next volume, the so-called Key 
of Melito—a key, that is, to the figurative language, and so 
a guide to the prophetical and spiritual interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. Melito was Bishop of Sardis in the middle of the 
second century. He was a copious and a beautiful writer. 
Eusebius, and from him 8. Jerome, give a list of his works; 
and some fragments of them remain, of which the most notable 
are the extract from his A logy addressed to the Emperor 
Antoninus, expostulating under the increased rigour of persecu- 
tion, and his catalogue of the books of the Old Testament. 
Now, Eusebius mentions amongst his writings, the Key—7 xrels: 
Clavis, as S. Jerome calls it, translating the word. To what 
this was a Key they do not say, nor is there, we believe, any 
ancient evidence whatever as to what the subject of the work 
was, nor do any writers on spiritual interpretation ever refer to 
it. There are extracts from Melito taken out of Catenas by 
Grabe, in his Spicilegium, which might very well be supposed 
to have formed part of a work on spiritual interpretation, being 
on the ram caught in the thicket, and other circumstances of 
the sacrifice of Isaac. That a work should have been written 
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by Melito, as a guide to the study of the books of the Old 
Testament, is in no degree improbable; indeed, the prevalence 
of spiritual interpretation among the Christians of his day is 
evident from the writings of S. Theophilus of Antioch, the 
Epistle of §. Barnabas (which at least was thus old), of Her- 
mas, and others, as well as from the fragments attributed to 
himself. We are aware we are understating the case; for we, 
of course, believe that such interpretation is of apostolic origin. 
That Melito’s Key, then, was such as this may well be admitted ; 
but that the treatise of which seven manuscript copies in Latin 
have been found by Dom Pitra, is this work, is at least highly 
questionable ; that in its present form it is not his, is absolutely 
certain. It is possible, however, that an attempt may be made 
by the good fathers of Solémes to discriminate between plainly 
spurious parts and what may be the genuine original. The 
publication will, indeed, be interesting in itself; because, even 
if it be not Melito’s at all—if it be, as we think most probable, 
a work of the middle ages—it will at least supply a want gene- 
rally felt, that of a Key to the prophetical, or spiritual use of 
terms; and still more, if any portion of it can be shown to be 
of this early antiquity, it will be most precious. 

We will give our readers a translation of that portion of its 
contents which Dom Pitra has extracted, and then state why 
we doubt its genuineness. The portions selected by him are 
those which immediately illustrate the extract from Papias. 
We notice in each case whether the Latin citation of Scrip- 
ture agrees with the Vulgate version or not; for an obvious 
reason, to which we shall revert presently. 

‘VINEYARD. The Church, in Canticles, “The Peacemaker (Solomon) 
had a vineyard . . . he delivered it to keepers,” [Cant. viii. 11. Vulg. 

‘VINEYARD (vinea). The Jewish people, in the Psalm, “Thou hast 
brought a vine (vizeam) out of Egypt.” [Ps. lxxix. 9. Vulg.] 

‘VINEYARD. The peoples of the faithful, in Solomon, “ Take us the 
little foxes that spoil the vineyards (cineas).” [Cant. ii. 15.] 

‘BuncH oF Grapes, The Church, or Body of the Lord, in Numbers, 
because the Israelitish spies brought back a bunch of grapes out of the 
land of promise on the pole of the cross, [See Numb. xiii. 24.] 

‘Vine. Christ, in the Gospel, “I am the Vine.” [John xv. 5. Vulg.} 

‘VINE BrancuEs, The saints, as above, “Ye are the branches.” [Ibid.]} 

‘Wine. The grace of the Holy Spirit, in the Gospel, “‘ New wine must 
be put into new bottles.” ([Mare. ii. 22. Vulg.] 

‘Wine. The blood of Christ, in the Gospel, ‘‘ He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood.” [John vi. 55. Vulg.] 

' ‘Ears oF Corn. The beginnings of faith, or commencement of good 
works, as in Job it is said of heretics, “They take away the ears of corn 
from the hungry.” [Job xxiv. 10. Vulg.] 

‘A GRAIN OF Corn. Christ, in the Gospel, “Except a grain of corn, 
falling upon the ground, die, it abideth alone.” [John xii. 24. Vulg.] 

‘Corn. The word of preaching, in Solomon, “They that hide corn 
shall be cursed among the peoples.” [Prov. xi. 26, Vulg.] 
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‘Granary. The kingdom of heaven, in the Gospel, “ He shall gather 
the wheat into His granary.” [ Matt, iii. 22. Vulg.] 
*Wueat. The saints, or the elect of God, in the Gospel, as above, 


[Ibid.? 


Now, we observe a recent air in the whole of these extracts. 
They look like the production of a late period. But, more 
particularly, the fact that almost all the citations are literally from 
the Vulgate, tells against the antiquity of the translation of the 
work, at least in its present form; ¢.¢.it must be admitted either 
that the translation was made after the Vulgate was in general 
use,—which would imply the existence of the original at a 
very late date, and is itself improbable,—or, at all events, that 
the citations from Scripture have been accommodated to that 
translation. But we have very little doubt that it will appear 
that the work, as a whole, is a comparatively recent composition, 
made up out of the mystical interpretations of Scripture in the 
Latin Pathera We will state our reasons. First, judging only 
from the extracts given here, we observe that whilst, as we have 
said, most of the citations are word for word from the Vulgate, 
some are not; ¢g. that from Num. xiii. 24 is not. Such a de- 
parture from the ordinary rule is strange, and inconsistent with 
the view of a translation or an adaptation made after the Vul- 
gate was received. The words themselves are very peculiar, as 
is the interpretation. Now, we find the exposition referring to 
the pole as symbolical of the Cross, with the very same unusual 
word phalanga, where the Vulgate has vecte, in a sermon on 
S. Cyprian by Maximus, Bishop of Turin, in the fifth century, 
which used to pass under the name of S. Ambrose; also, in a 
spurious sermon, attributed to S. Augustine, de Temp. 100, Op, 
tom. v. Append. Serm. 28, now assigned to Cesarius of Arles, 
of the sixth century; and inasermon of Peter Damian. Again, 
the passage from Canticles ii. 15 does not agree with the Vul- 
gate version, but it does agree with that in S. Ambrose, On the 
118th (our 119th) Psalm, Op., tom. i. col. 1114. The Latin of 
the Clavis is, Capite nobis vulpes pusillas, exterminantes vineas ; 
that of S. Ambrose the same, except that prendite is found 
instead of capite. The words of the Vulgate are, Vulpes parvu- 
las, que demoliuntur vineas. S. Ambrose understands the words 
of the heretics vexing the churches. 

Now, we conceive that if the work was a translation from 
Melito, it is highly improbable that the translator should so 
very generally coincide exactly with the Vulgate in his version 
of the words of Scripture, and yet in these passages should 
so closely agree with S. Ambrose and others, and that in the 
use of unusual words, such as phalanga for the pole on which 
the bunch of grapes was borne; and that at the same time the 
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two should coincide in the interpretation of the symbol, almost 
toaword. It is the coincidence of copying, not of accident. 

But still more evident is it that the passage on Vinea, as 
understood of the Jewish people, referring to Ps. Ixxx. (Ixxix. 
in Vulg.) is not Melito’s, but was written originally in Latin; 
for the word in the Septuagint is dumedos; no doubt therefore 
dutreros would be found in Melito. Now, in translating such 
a work as this, where exactness is necessary, we submit that the 
word dumedos would have been translated by vitis, (the word 
which is used just below of Christ,) not by vinea, which might 
mean either vine or vineyard; since the writer or translator did 
not, as we have seen, feel bound to adhere to the Vulgate, which 
is ambiguous here. 

Thus much we infer from the extracts given by Dom Pitra. 
But we find in citations given by Dr. Routh, more decided 
evidence of matter much later than the second century; for 
instance, we read, ‘Three, for the threefold profession of the 
‘faithful; that is, of clergy, monks, married: of the threefold 
‘ profession in the Church, God speaks through Ezekiel :’ words 
which were obviously written after there were monks, and they 
a settled order, i.e. after the fourth or the sixth century: and 
again—what we must give in Latin—‘ Hostia pacifica; opus 
‘ misericordie, que ideo hostia pacifica adpellatur, eo quod 
‘hosti Diabolo resistat, et Deo hominem reconciliet. In 
‘Psalmo. Tollite hostias et intrate in atria ejus.’ Dr. Routh 
adds that some one had noted in the margin, ‘ Allusio hostis 
‘ad hostiam, que nonnisi a Latino quopiam excogitata sit.’ 
Independently of this, the hostia puacifica is peculiar to the 
Latin version of the Old Testament; the Greek of the LXX. 
is @vcla cwtnpiov, which does not at all suggest the idea either 
of enemy or of reconciliation. The whole interpretation evi- 
dently is that of a Latin. The work itself is said to be not 
unlike a book attributed to S. Eucherius, called the ‘ Formule 
Spiritualis Intelligentiz ;’ yet that work is considered not to be 
S. Eucherius’s, from its being collected from writers later than 
his time. We apprehend the same may be shown of this Clavis, 
if it is examined with any care. Dr. Routh’s own cautious 
inference is that, at all events, some of it is not Melito’s. (See 
Routh’s Reliquiz, tom. i. p. 133.) 

It appears further from what Dr. Routh cites from Gallandi, 
that this very Clavis, of which a MS. was preserved in the Jesuits’ 
College at Paris, had been emended by Sirmond, and was on 
the point of being edited by Magnus Crusius of Gottingen; 
and afterwards was taken up by Christian Woog, who published 
two dissertations upon it, in one of which some extracts were 
given, from which Keil (Notes on Fabricius, vol. vii. p, 150, 
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ed. Harles, 1801) judge that its not being published was no 
great loss; and the same opinion was entertained of it by one 
who had examined it, as reported by Gallandi, (Bibl. Patr. 
vol. i. p. 111.) We hope Dom Pitra’s affection for his treasure 
will not prejudice his judgment in deciding on its real origin 
and value, and that he will not put forth the productions of the 
seventh as if they were those of the second century. 


II. Irenzvs.—The fragment we first considered is, as we 
have said, really a fragment of Irenzus, though consisting almost 
entirely of an extract from Papias. It is followed by versions 
in Syriac and Armenian, of another fragment of the same great 
father, hitherto unknown, which, in the Armenian version, is 
said to be ‘De Resurrectione Domini,’ as though that was the 
title of the treatise from which it was extracted ; and by another 
Syriac fragment, bearing the name of Ireneus, on the two 
Natures of Christ. These passages certainly are not unlike 
Ireneus, in manner or doctrine, particularly if we suppose them 
to be portions of homilies. Then follows an introduction in 
Latin to the great work of Ireneus, against Heresies; from the 
Arundel MS. of that treatise, which had not been printed by 
any editor of Ireneus. It is attributed very probably to Florus, 
the deacon of Lyons, fl. a.p. 837. In treating of the authorship 
of this introduction, Dom Pitra speaks kindly of his reception 
and lodging at Magdalen College, Oxford, and his having found 
in the library of the venerable President a MS. formerly in the 
possession of the Carthusians, of this same Florus’ Commentary 
on the Epistles of S. Paul, containing many fragments of Latin 
fathers ; and promises to publish it in a future volume of the 
Spicilegium. Another fragment, bearing the name of Irenzus, 
being the beginning of a homily on the Sons of Zebedee, in 
Armenian, from a MS. of the Mechitarists' of Vienna, is printed 
in the Appendix, p. 505; but Dom Pitra considers that its genu- 
ineness is not so clear. It is part of a homily which, as a whole, 
is justly regarded as spurious by Dom Pitra and his friends, the 
Mechitarists, the possessors and translators of it; for it attacks 
the doctrines of the Arians, and even the Arians themselves by 
name; but the beginning of it is thought by the Editor to 
breathe an air of antiquity, and to be possibly a genuine pro- 
duction of Irenzus; and the patching up of sermons from two 
or three sources was no uncommon practice. Of course, from 





? The Mechitarists are the Armenian monks, originally and still settled in the 
Convent of San Lazaro, at Venice ; so called from their founder, Peter Mekhitar, 
who fixed himself at Venice in 1717. They are, we need not say, the great pro- 
moters of Armenian literature in Europe, having a press, from which most of our 
Armenian works have been sent out. The world has heard much of them through 
the interest that Lord Byron took in them. 
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its being a translation, we lose many of the means we should 
otherwise have had of testing its genuineness; and in that por- 
‘tion which is printed there is nothing which could at all decide 
the question. The extract, however, which we mentioned as 
coming first, in Syriac and Armenian, is of considerable interest. 
Indeed, the contemporaneous discovery of two translations of 
one and the same fragment is in itself a curious fact. When Dom 
Pitra was in the British Museum, taking an interest naturally 
in the remains of the great Bishop and Father of Lyons, on Mr. 
Curcton’s offering to allow him to transcribe from any of the 
Syriac treasures with which the Museum has been enriched, he 
asked if there were anything of Irenezus. This fragment was 
produced. On his going to Paris, the Mechitarist, Gabriel 
Aizavouski, made a similar offer as regards the Armenian MSS. 
of his convent. Irenzus was asked for, to be sent from Venice 
transcribed and translated. A month or two after, when the 
Benedictine had returned to Solémes, this very passage, which 
he had found in Syriac in London, was sent him in Armenian 
from Venice; and also, exactly at the same time, the fragment 
of the same great writer, which comes next in the volume, 
in Syriac, was sent from Rome. We will not dwell on the 
value of the MS., but translate the passage itself; desiring our 
readers to observe that the Armenian version contains clauses, 
and one long passage marked by brackets, which are not in the 
Syriac; to which we shall revert presently, as the question 
arises, whether the Syriac translator has epitomized, or the 
Armenian interpolated, the original. The words in parentheses 
are in the Syriac, and not in the Armenian :— 

‘The Law, and the Prophets, and the Evangelists, have declared of 
Christ. that He was born of a Virgin; suffered on the Cross; was raised from 
the dead, and ascended into heaven ; that He was glorified (by the Father) ; 
and is King for ever ; that This is the perfect Mind, the Word of God; (who 
was begotten before the light;) who is the Creator of the universe; the 
framer of man ; is all things in all; in the Patriarchs, a Patriarch; in the 
Law, the Law; in the Priests, the chief Priest; in Kings, the chief Ruler; 
in the Prophets, a Prophet; in the Angels, an Angel; in Men, Man; in the 
Father, the Son; in God, God; King for ever. 

‘ This is He who was in the ark with Noe; [was sold with Joseph ;] 
was the guide of Abraham; was bound with Isaac; a pilgrim with Jacob ; 
[with Moses a leader; and towards the people a Lawgiver; prophesied in 
the prophets ;_ was incarnate of the Virgin; born in Bethlehem; received 
by John, and baptized in Jordan ; tempted in the wilderness, and found to 
be the Lord. He gathered together the Apostles, and preached the King- 
dom of Heaven; enlightened the blind, and raised the dead; was seen in 
the temple ; disbelieved by the people; seized by the priests, and carried 
before Herod; was judged in the presence of Pilate, manifesting himself in 
the body; was hung on the Cross, and raised from the dead; showed Him- 
self to the Apostles, and was taken up to heaven; sitteth at the right hand 
of the Father, and glorified by Him, as the Resurrection of the dead, and the 
Salvation of the lost; a light to them that are in darkness, and redemption 
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to those that are born ;] the Shepherd of the saved, and the Spouse of the 
Church; and the Leader of the Cherubim, the Prince of the hosts of Angels; 
God of God, the Son of the Father; Jesus Christ, King for ever and ever. 
Amen.’—Pp. 3—6. 


Now it is plain that we cannot rely with any great certainty 
on this fragment or that which follows being genuine fragments 
of Ireneus, from the mere circumstance of their bearing his 
name. ‘They may be his, orthey may not. Further, we cannot 
gain any great addition to our knowledge of his doctrinal 
teaching from such short fragments ; for, in reality, we must— 
at least, to a great extent—judge the doctrine of the new- 
discovered portions hy what we already know of the teaching of 
Ireneus. Ifthe passage were by any evidence ascertained to 
have been written by him, then we could infer his views of 
doctrine from it. If, again, it contained indications of doctrine 
of a later age, or varying from his tone and his way of viewing 
doctrine, we should hold this to be a strong argument against 
its genuineness; but as, from the shortness of the passages, the 
means of deciding their genuineness from internal evidence is 
very slight, we can look on them as confirmatory only, in a doc- 
trinal point of view, of what we find in other parts of the writer; 
¢. g. the expression ‘ Deus ex Deo’ does not occur in Irenzus, 
but it might have occurred. We see no reason, on doctrinal 
grounds, why they should not be genuine. 

The publication, however, of these fragments suggests some 
further observations. It may be said that these fragments of 
translations of early Fathers, particularly in cases in which we 
possess the originals, or other early versions, are of little value, 
and scarcely worth the printing. But we conceive this is far 
from being a just view—at least, as respects writers of early 
date and of high authority. For these reasons :— 

1. It is very interesting, at least, to know that in the early 
Church, as in all ages of the Church, the productions of one 
portion of Christendom have been communicated to another by 
means of translation. There has thus ever been a mutual inter- 
change of benefits. The writings of Greek Fathers spread their 
enlightening and sanctifying influence where the Greek language 
itself was almost unknown. In the Syriac, the Coptic, the 
Ethiopic, the Armenian languages, these great teachers being 
dead, were heard yet speaking. Fragments of early versions 
show that the Latins had enjoyed the like advantages in primi- 
tive times as they afterwards did from the labours of S. Hilary, 
S. Jerome, and Ruffinus, as translators: and our own Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors were not an exception. From these facts we 
obtain a vivid idea of the wide extent of intercommunion among 
the difterent branches of the Catholic Church, and of the fact that 
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works on Christian doctrine were thus read in the vernacular 
tongues. Further than this, we see the universality of agree- 
ment in doctrine and spirit of the whole Church. And the high 
esteem in which those writers, whom we honour as the witnesses 
to Catholic truth, were held throughout Christendom, is a notable 
illustration of the principle, ‘ubique, semper, et ab omnibus,’ 
showing that Christian truth is one, independent of the varying 
tempers and minds of men and nations otherwise differing most 
widely. 

2. The version may often suggest or confirm a correction of the 
text, which otherwise would not be thought of, or would remain 
a mere conjecture. Thus, in the passage cited from Papias, 
the words in the old Latin of Irenzus ran thus: ‘in una palmite 
‘dena millia brachiorum, et in uno vero palmite dena millia 
‘ flagellorum.’ Grabe naturally saw that the second ‘ palmite’ 
was a mistake, running through all the MSS., for ‘brachio,’ 
and suggested ‘et in uno brachio.’ This is confirmed by the 
Armenian version, ‘ et in quovis brachio.’ We should think it 
probable that the Latin may originally have been, ‘in uno vero 
brachio,’ and that the ‘et’ was put in by mistaking the con- 
junction ‘ verd’ for an adjective. Again, as this clause of the 
Armenian determines the soundness of Grabe’s conjecture, so 
another clause suggests a different reading of the original Greek, 
which is not improbable; where the old Latin is, ‘Et cum 
eorum apprehenderit aliquis sanctorum botrum,’ the Armenian 
runs, ‘Si quis autem apprehenderit racemum sanctum:’ the 
Greek in the one case would be, Bérpuv aywov; in the other, 
Borpuv ayiwv. And a little before, ‘cups’ is a much more pro- 
bable reading than ‘ measures.’ 

3. It can only be by an extensive induction that we can 
learn the character and value of these Oriental translations; 
e.g. to what extent they were literal, correct, complete. This 
must be done not by publishing versions of which we have not 
the originals, but those of which we have them, in order that by 
comparison we may know whether these translators abridged, or 
enlarged, or paraphrased, or misunderstood, or mistranslated their 
originals, Much useful material in this kind will be found in 
Dr. Lee’s publication of the Syriac of the Theophania of Eusebius 
and his translation of it, as they may be compared both with 
fragments of the Greek of the Theophania, and with portions of 
other works of Eusebius which seem to have been repeated by 
him in this book. We apprehend that there never was a time 
when this was more important than it is now; for it is plain that 
as great stores of Oriental versions of the Fathers have now been 
imported amongst us, which will, we may trust, be gradually 
published and translated, we ought to learn how to apply to them 
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the principles of true criticism. It is not improbable that use 
will be made of them to open many questions which had been 
before settled; and that translations of lost treatises, e.g. of 
those of S. Athanasius, or of works still extant in the Greek, 
will be alleged to overbear the conclusions which we had con- 
sidered fixed, and that the very freshness of the new-broken 
ground will interest men, and tend greatly to lead them to 
overrate the value of that which being new is untested, and its 
defects unknown. In Greek and Latin we can determine not 
only the age of the MS., but of the work—the language and 
style of each age being ascertained. All this must be done for 
the old Oriental languages before we can step surely in our 
deductions from them. But not only the age or the translation ; 
the very meaning of the theological terms used in them has to 
be determined; many cases which illustrate the difficulty of this 
subject, are noticed by Mr. Morris in his notes on the Transla- 
tion of the Rhythms, or metrical Homilies of S. Ephrem Syrus. 
For this purpose copious materials are required. 

We shall have occasion to notice some inaccuracies on the 
most important questions, as exhibited by the Coptic versions of 
documents bearing on the Council of Nice, contained in the 
second part of the Spicilegium; at present we will only notice 
one illustration of the principles laid down, as it appears in the 
extract from S. Irenzus, of which we have both a Syriac and an 
Armenian version, but have not the original. The Syriac does 
not contain a long passage which is found in the Armenian. The 
Chevalier Bunsen’ determines unhesitatingly that the Armenian 
text is interpolated and the Syriac genuine. Dom Pitra, on the 
other hand, alleges this very discrepancy between the two texts 
as an evidence that the Syriac translators were given to abridge 
the works they translated (of course the value of the Syriac of 
the letters of S. Ignatius is very much affected by evidence to 
this effect). We can ourselves have no hesitation in agreeing with 
the view that the Syriac is mutilated, from the abrupt transi- 
tion from Jacob to the Church, and the recurrence of ‘ King for 
ever and ever,’ in the space of a few lines; but whether the Arme- 
nian also may not be interpolated, is not so easy to determine. 

We allege the instance as showing either way the advantage 
there is in obtaining as ample materials as possible for applying 
the principles of sound criticism to these Oriental translations. 

The variations between the two passages, not only in the 
insertions, but in the different impression of the author’s views 
given in several places in the respective versions, which it would 
be tedious to transcribe, show that such translations cannot be 
depended on in any nice points of doctrine. 





1 Age of Hippolytus, vol. iv. Pref. pp. viii. ix. 
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III. Anonymus, de Solennitatibus—On the next article we 
must speak most decidedly in condemnation of the view which 
the Editor has adopted. Dom Pitra found, in the Sorbonne and 
in the Cottonian Collections, MS. copies of a short Latin treatise 
on the Feasts of the Jews, and their spiritual meaning to 
Christians, and particularly on the wrongness of observing 
Easter on the same day as the Jews, and against Judaizing in 
general. This treatise breathes, he thinks, the air of the Apo- 
stolic age, and has the character of an early writing; he con- 
ceives it was directed against the views of Blastus, a person 
who is mentioned in the list of heretics appended to Tertullian 
De Prescriptionibus, ‘who endeavoured stealthily to introduce 
‘ Judaism, saying that the Pasch ought to be observed no other- 
‘ wise than according to the law of Moses, on the fourteenth 
‘day of the month.’ This took place in the time of Pope 
Victor, before the end of the second century. Dom Pitra thinks 
that an anathema of the universal Church, mentioned in the 
treatise which he prints, is Pope Victor’s excommunication of 
the Churches of Asia Minor. These views, we are bound to 
say, are put out with modesty, and almost with diffidence; but 
the treatise is placed as if it were written at that time, and the 
Editor infers from it the authority of the Bishop of Rome before 
the end of the second century, and of the influence of ‘the 
Apostolic see’ over the whole Church. ‘Quo sane exemplo 
‘ videre est, ait Baronius, quanta auctoritate polleret Romanus 
‘ Episcopus! Quam nimirum Noster haud leviter uno extollit 
‘verbo, tum quia inter primos Veterum quos noverim insigni 
‘Sepis Apostouic# titulo car’ é£oynv utitur, tum quia ejusdem 
‘ Sedis in totam Ecclesiam auctoritatem vindicet, dicens: ‘ Quod 
‘nunc maxime Ecclesia auctoritatem Sedis Apostolice sequens 
‘observat.”’ Other doctrines and practices of the Church would 
also receive a remarkably early confirmation, were this date of 
the treatise established. But it deserves no better designation 
than that of a monstrous supposition. 

i. The very fact of this use of the words Apostolica Sedes of 
the Church of Rome, xar’ é£oynv, at this early period, would of 
itself, as a mere matter of criticism, be almost decisive. ii. The 
fact that such a treatise is written in Latin at all, when Irenzus 
and the Roman divines wrote in Greek, would create a doubt; 
as it could only have been circulated among Latin-speaking 
Christians. It would, indeed, be the earliest Christian Latin 
we have; and in style and expression it is unlike any Christian 
Latin approaching the alleged period. iti. So far from having the 
air of the Apostolic age, it is in its general tone and character, 
we conceive, post-Augustinian. iv. The citations from Scripture 
are not from versions like those used by the earliest Latin Fathers ; 
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they most of all resemble those of Vigilius of Tapsus in the 
fifth century, and they may easily belong to a later period, for 
it was some time before the Vulgate came to be uniformly or 
even generally adopted. Each one of these points would bear 
much amplification and illustration; but we have not room for 
this, nor is there any cause why we should dwell onthem. The 
passages on which Dom Pitra grounds his view, will, of them- 
selves, we conceive, establish an opposite conclusion. 

In the opening of the tract, the anonymous author argues 
against those who favoured the literal observance of the Jewish 
festivals, and of the law, a class of persons who—if he means 
that they really existed, and is not writing against a theoretical 
error—must be such as the Nazarenes, who continued to exist 
in the days of Jerome. We are, however, inclined rather to 
think that the writer is only attacking a possible misconception— 
overthrowing a view not actually held, but which was conceivable, 
and which involved the principle that it is his object to.contravene. 
The observing of Easter on the same day as the Jews, on 
the ground of legal obligation, was Judaizing, and probably it 
was no other than this which Blastus himself was guilty of: 
and the argument alleged against those who did so was, that 
if any part of the Law be of obligation as such, this involves the 
obligation of the whole. 

The author then dwells on the abolition of the Law: on the fact 
that our Lord did not offer up Himself, the true Paschal Lamb, 
on the Passover. ‘Then follows the passage in question, p. 11:— 

‘Unde electa et amica sponsa Christi, universalis Ecclesia anathematizet 
eos quicum Judeis in festivitate Paschali xiv. lunam expectari (') definiunt, 
et Sabbata, et caetera hujusmodi umbratilis observantiz. Et hoc tantum 
observare dignata est (?) quod et Dominus. Ut in primo mense, post xiv. 
diem, paschalem festivitatem praeecedentem una Sabbatorum celebrari sine 
ulla ambiguitate censuerint.(*) Licet in hoc varietas Ecclesiz (*) orta est, 
alii sufficere credentibus ut non in xiv. cum Judeis pascha celebrarent; alii 
autem hoe fortiter cauteque custodiunt, ut immolationem veri Agni, qui 
tollit (5) peccatum, ante xiv. celebrare non audeant, secundum illud legale (°) 
preceptum, quod Dominus (7) ad passionem veniens minime contempsit, sed 
ait; (*) observabitis eum usque ad xiv. lunam.(®) Quod nunc maxime (!*) Ec- 
clesia, ("') auctoritatem Sedis Apostolicae sequens, observat.’ 

The important bearing of the first and last sentences of this 
extract on the question of the Roman supremacy, if the treatise 
was written before the year 200, is very obvious. 

The following are the various readings and notes on the 
above. C. or Cotton. represents the Cottonian MS. of the 
treatise, of the eighth century. Cal. A. xv. fol. 83. S. or 
Sorb., the MS. formerly of the Sorbonne Library, Sorbon. 
183, fol. 212, of the twefth century 


1 xiv, celebrari,.C. ? observare dignatus est Dominus, Sorb. * Censuerit, Cotton. 
esetera legit ut ibi; codex vero Sorbonicus aliter habet hunc locum, paulo minus 
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obvium. ‘ Ut in primo mense, post xiv. diem paschalem festivitatem prece- 
dentem, una Sabbatorum celebrari sine ambiguitate censuerit.’ Ut ut legeris, 
sensus hic tibi sit, celebrandum nempe pascha die dominica, post lunam xiv, 
proxime ventura. * Veritas,C. ° Tulit,id. © Regale,id. 7 Quod et Dominus, 
id. *® Sed ait,deestin Cotton. 9% Exod. xii. 6. '° Quod maxima, Cotton. ™ Ro- 
mana, Sorbonicus habet, sed suffixis punctis, ac si id foret delendum; supra 
lineam eadem manu ibidem corrigitur Apostolice. Vide Proleg. art. 11, n. 3. 


We must leave this difficult passage as we find it, both as to 
readings and translation. We will not engage in any attempt 
to conjecture or decide on the right text. Neither will we 
plunge into the intricacies of the Paschal controversies, one of 
the most obscure subjects of all the questions of antiquity. We 
will confine ourselves to what is tolerably clear. 

We conceive that no one who was not most deeply imbued 
with ultramontane views, so deeply as to lose sight of the fact 
that the power of the ‘ Apostolic See’ has been of gradual 
growth, could have imagined it possible that the sentence of 
Victor against the Asiatic Churches was intended by the 
“ anathema of the universal Church,” mentioned in the opening 
words of this passage. It is surely quite certain that no writer 
of the second, or many following centuries, could thus ignore 
the existence of other Churches, as the ultramontanes of the 
Latin Church now do. ‘The assertion that the Universal Church 
anathematized those whom the Bishop of Rome, standing alone, 
without the consent or sympathy even of the Bishops of the 
West, had excommunicated, as was notoriously the case in Vic- 
tor’s excommunication of the Asiatics, would have been too 
preposterous a statement to have been made by any one; with- 
out at least some explanation of a view, which was then at all 
events, if not now, a strange view, that Rome standing alone 
was virtually the Church Universal. 

The fact is, the words imply that this was written not merely 
after the Council of Nice,—which ordered all to conform to the 
general practice, which was the Roman, in observing Easter on 
Sunday, instead of on the 14th of the moon, on whatever day of 
the week that fell,—but after Councils which followed between 
that and the Council of Constantinople, that were in later 
times received by the whole Church, and pronounced a sen- 
tence of excommunication on those who did not observe the 
rule of the Nicene Fathers on the subject of Easter. This was 
the earliest date at which the whole Church could be said to 
anathematize those who kept to the rule of the 14th day. 

Now, it is notorious that, from one cause or other—from 
different cycles, or other variations—questions about the right day 
of observing Easter were continually arising. The Audoeni, a sect 
of Novatians, at the end of the fourth century, wished to conform 
to the Jewish time and manner of observance; but we think they 
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were scarcely of importance enough to be written against in the 
West. That other earlier controversies should have arisen on 
the same point is, of course, highly probable; and the numerous 
occasions on which differences did arise are notorious. We 
are disposed, then, to refer the treatise to the time of the con- 
troversy on the proper time of observing Easter, between the 
Roman missionaries in Britain and those who adhered to the old 
rule of the British Churches, or to some similar controversy at a 
somewhat earlier period. Indeed, Dom Pitra conceives, from the 
early date of our English copies of this and the following tract, 
that they had been circulated in our island in reference to that 
controversy. There were two points at issue between the British 
and Roman parties :—i. What cycle should be used; which was 
quite a secondary point, not involving any principle, any more 
than determining Easter by the old or new style, and the con- 
sequent difference in the time of observing it between the 
Greek and our own Churches. ii. Whether, in case the 14th 
of the moon fell on a Sunday, that day or the next Sunday 
should be Easter Day. This will be found in Bede, v. 21, 22, 
and in Columbanus’ letter to S. Gregory (in S. Gregory’s 
Works, vol. ii. col. 1036), which last shows how much the point 
was contested, and is most valuable in illustrating the subject, 
and, we think, in determining the age of this tract. Now, in 
the passage which we have cited from the tract, the rule of the 
Church, which is said to be enforced by anathema, is against 
those who celebrated the Pascha with the Jews, i.¢e.on the 14th. 
The writer of the tract says there was a difference of practice, some 
simply not observing Easter Day on the 14th (but of course after 
it), others not observing the commemoration of our Lord’s death, 
which they would connect with the Passover, or the tapacxevn, 
before the 14th. But he says that all agreed in this, that they 
should not keep Easter Day on the 14th—namely, that the rule 
of the Universal Church not to celebrate it on the Jews’ day was 
against those who kept it on the 14th, whether it was Sunday 
or not—which, in fact, would be the very argument against 
the British rule. Cum Judais Pascha facere non debemus, 
was, says Columbanus, the one argument against the British 
practice. The British Churches understood the rule of the 
Catholic Church to be that Easter Day should be on a Sunday ; 
if the Jews’ Passover fell on Sunday, they observed it accidentally 
on the same day as they, but not on the Jews’ principles, but 
their own. The Romans said, we should not observe it on the 
same day with them, anyhow. Of course it was not unlikely 
that a controversialist would lay the charge of Judaizing to those 
who acted thus; it was the very ground which would be taken, 
as it is in this tract. It will be observed, also, that the author 
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of it speaks of those against whom he writes as making a 
schism on this question ; which was true of the British Christians, 
as it had also been of the Audoeni. 

We are not unconscious of the numerous intricacies in which 
the question is involved, and which make it difficult to give an 
exact and at the same time an intelligible account of the subject 
in a brief space. All we maintain is, that there is no sufficient 
evidence from this passage for placing the date of the treatise in 
the age of Blastus and the second century; on the contrary, 
that it is certainly later than the fourth century, when the 
statements about the Universal Church and the Apostolic See 
would be natural and usual. 


IV. Murmnus —We are disposed to say the same of the frag- 
ment of a Homily on the Pascha, bearing the name of Murinus, 
or Morinus, or Maurinus, Bishop of Alexandria (!). The following 
words occur in it:—* Typus namque Christi, agnus qui occisus 
‘est ; et manducatur agnus quotidie a septemviris, id est, a septem 
‘ gradibus Ecclesie.’ We submit that this familiar way of speaking 
of the daily celebration of the Eucharist, and of the seven gradus 
of the Church, is certainly much later than the third century. 
The whole air of the fragment is of a late period, say the seventh 
century. As for the author, his name is utterly unknown except 
from this fragment, and a mention of him, with two lines ex- 
tracted from a writing of his in a work of Alcuin, (De Bissexto, 
Op. tom. ii. p. 366.) In both he is called Episcopus Alexandrinus, 
which Dom Pitra would understand to be Alexandrinus et Epi- 
Scopus ; since he does not appear among the lists of the Bishops 
of Alexandria, or, indeed, of any other Oriental see; he thinks 
that he may have been an Alexandrian by birth, and bishop of 
some other place ; or that he may have been a bishop associated 
with a Patriarch of Alexandria. The fact is admitted that no 
such bishop was ever heard of anywhere. We think the con- 
jectures of little value; we reckon the tract itself to be a pro- 
duction of the seventh century, the period of the later Western 
controversies on the time of observing Easter: and we should 
think that the name of a Bishop of Alexandria who never existed 
is a mistake, if not a forgery. The settling the time of Easter 
was, we need not say, committed to the Bishops of Alexandria 
by the Church. The name Murinus, or Morinus, or Maurinus, 
does not sound like a Greek name, nor is there any appearance 
in the composition itself of its being a translation. 


V. S. Dionysius or ALexanpriA.—After thus differing from 
the good fathers of Solémes on so many points, we are glad to 
express our agreement with them respecting a beautiful fragment 
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of S. Dionysius of Alexandria, on the admission of grievous 
sinners to reconciliation at the time of death; it does, indeed, 
breathe a spirit of primitive simplicity and earnestness, and is on 
a question belonging to that age, not then determined by any 
Council. The thoughts and language are in some respects like 
those of a fragment published by Canon Wordsworth, in his 
recent work on Hippolytus. The most remarkable portion, con- 
sidered in regard to doctrine, is the view expressed as entertained 
by the dying sinner, that if he receive absolution, he will obtain 
a relaxation and alleviation of punishment hereafter. The rule 
laid down is, that those who ‘ want and entreat to obtain re- 
mission’ in prospect of death ‘... having before their eyes the 
‘ judgment to which they are going, considering that they will 
‘ suffer if delivered up bound and under sentence, and believing 
‘that if they be freed here they will obtain relaxation and 
‘alleviation of punishment there, for that the good pleasure 
‘ (evdoxia) of the Lord is true and sure .. .’ shall receive abso- 
lution, and that if they live they shall not be put back into the 
state of excommunicants or penitents. If, however, the person 
so reconciled, after he has recovered, should seem to need fuller 
conversion, he is advised voluntarily to submit to a penitent’s 
life; and if he should refuse this advice, that, it is said, would 
of itself be a sufficient ground for a second excommunication. 

The fragment is said to be from a letter to Conon; it 
is taken out of a MS. in the Bodleian Library. Cod. Baroce. 
exevi. fol. 75. A letter of S. Dionysius to Conon on the sub- 
ject of penitence, is mentioned by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vi. 
46, who describes Conon as Bishop of Hermopolis; and, after 
Eusebius, by Jerome and others; but, by a series of mistakes, 
Conon has been changed into Canon in some copies of Jerome, 
and into Collon in Syncellus. The genuineness of the fragment 
is confirmed by a canon, cited as a canon of Dionysius of Alex- 
dria, by Aristenius, a Greek Canonist of the tenth century, 
which is evidently derived from the passage now recovered ; but 
which, when it rested on the single authority of Aristenius, was 
rejected by the Roman editors of S. Dionysius’ works. It thus 
receives, whilst it gives, a proof of genuineness. 

Then follow a fragment of a Latin version of a writing of 
the same Dionysius on the same subject, that of receiving gladly 
returning penitents, of which the Greek was printed by Cardinal 
Mai, ‘ Classici Auctores,’ tom. x. p. 484; and an extract from 
an anonymous Greek Commentary on Ecclesiastes, containing 
some references to Dionysius’ exposition of the verses, which 
are the subject of the commentary. They are of value, for the 
dust of S. Dionysius is gold. 
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VI. Commopranus.—We pass now from these fragments of 
early writers to a longer work, a poem by Commodianus, an 
African Bishop, who lived in the middle of the third century, 
consisting of above a thousand lines, of which a small portion 
only at the end is illegible. The MS. from which this is taken 
is a part of the invaluable collection of Sir Thomas Phillips, of 
Middle Hill,‘ and hence it has been distinguished in the Spicilegium 
by the Latin title of ‘Codex Mediomontanus.’ The MS. is of 
the eighth century, written continuously, without either the 
words or verses being separated, the deciphering and restora- 
tion of which reflect great credit on the laborious editor. The 
portion of the Prolegomena which treats of Commodianus 
and his composition, and fully establishes, we think, its genuine- 
ness, is most interesting, as is also an Excursus on the same 
subject in the Appendix, which contains some additional notes 
and observations on the readings. 

This production is valuable to the theologian, and still more 
so, perhaps, to the scholar. ‘To the theologian, as indicating the 
way of viewing religious subjects by one who was not of high 
authority as a teacher, who represents, probably, rather the popu- 
lar way of treating Christian topics; but particularly for the 
views it puts out respecting ‘unfulfilled prophecy,’ as it is 
called. To the scholar, as another specimen of a very peculiar 
kind of verse composition, of which the Jnstructiones of the 
same writer, first published by Rigalt, at the end of his edition 
of Cyprian, in 1666, was the only specimen previously known. 

The verses of Commodianus may be called Rhythmo-metrical 
Hexameters;’ that is, they are hexameters such as are now 
made in English and German ; the metrical value of the syllables 
being determined, not by the laws of quantity, but by pronun- 
ciation or accent. ‘They are heroic verses, made by those who 
knew Latin only as a spoken language, and were untaught in 
quantity, except by ear. We call them Rhythmo-metrical to 
avoid the ambiguity of the word Rhythmical. Prose is Rhyth- 
mical in two respects: first, because it regards pronunciation 
or accent only; secondly, because it has no determinate mea- 
sure. But the verses of Commodianus are rhythmical in the 
first sense only; in the latter they are metrical. They are 
heroic verses, of which the metrical value of the syllables is 





1 It is probably not generally known that Sir Thomas Phillips possesses one of 
the best, perhaps the best, MS. of S. Irenseus, and one of the two MSS. of Justin 
Martyr’s Apologies, and his Dialogue with Trypho, both formerly in the library of 
the Jesuit College at Paris—the College of Clermont, so called from the Bishop of 
Clermont, who established it; hence the name Codex Claromontanus, so olten 
meeting our eye in works of this kind. 

? It may be said that the lines are made simply to run in a kind of Heroic 
cadence, but we conceive that they are really metrical. 
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determined by the accent or pronunciation, the pronunciation 
agreeing or not agreeing, as the case may be, with the artificial 
laws of quantity. 

It would appear that in the earliest Latin verses, before the 
Greek metres were introduced, accent determined the value of 
the syllables; and so the verses of Commodianus are sometimes 
regarded as the successors of the versus incompti, versus incompo- 
siti, Saturnii, Fescennini, or by whatever other name they are 
called,—the rude, inartificial productions of early times. Those 
verses seem to have been irregular in their metres, as well as to 
have allowed accent to determine the value of the syllables. 
The same influence of accent prevailed in the old comedians, 
where we should naturally expect it; as Bentley showed in 
his Schediasma on the Metres of Terence. Probably at all times 
the actually spoken language of the people was, in some degree, 
irrespective of the strict laws of quantity. Still more would 
this be the case in the decline of the language. Even if there 
were a time in Rome when quantity and pronunciation were 
identical ; and the laws which determine the length of syllables 
were but the stereotyping of such an actually received pronun- 
ciation, this would pass away in a living language. So that we 
should consider the verses of Commodianus not to be exactly 
parallel to the rude productions of early times, but should 
regard them rather as the natural fruit of that change in 
the pronunciation of a language, which separates the lan- 
guage as now actually spoken, from the same language as it 
was spoken when the laws of prosody were framed, when, 
if ever, the law and the practice corresponded. Hence one 
class of writers—the more refined and literary class—adhered to 
the old rules of quantity, and framed their verses accordingly ; the 
other—the more popular, took the language as it was spoken, 
and framed their verses on a measurement of feet, based on the 
living pronunciation of their own day. Such a change is 
parallel to that which is observed in the difference between the 
written Latin, and that which was popularly spoken, in the 
decline of the empire at least, and most probably at all times. 
The written language being governed by conventional laws, 
grounded on the refined usages of the literary classes of the 
days of Augustus, fixed and unalterable, to be learned by study, 
very beautiful, but dead; the spoken language varying and 
changing with the changes of the people, and ultimately issuing 
in the modern languages of Southern Europe. The passage 
from Bede which Dom Pitra cites, illustrates this change: 
—‘Rhythmus est verborum modulata compositio, non ratione 
‘ metrica, sed numero syllabarum ad judicium aurium examinata, 
‘ut sunt carmina vulgarium poetarum. The verses of Commo- 
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dianus, therefore, supply a link in the history of the trans- 
ition from the Latin to the Roman languages. They are 
hexameters, like Southey’s and Longfellow’s, which disregard 
quantity, except so far as it is expressed in pronunciation; and 
would be in Latin what the later Greek verses, the productions 
of Constantinople, versus politici, are to the old Greek, the 
quantity being determined by the accentuation; whilst the 
earlier Latin verses, where quantity gives place occasionally to 
accent, would correspond, in this respect, to what is supposed to 
be the case occasionally in those of Homer. Some similar 
departures from the established rules of quantity are found in 
Prudentius; and still more in Juvencus, a Spanish writer, of 
whose verses many have been brought to light in the Spici- 
legium; and some valuable notices of his peculiarities in this 
respect are given in the notes. 

We hope we shall not shock our classical readers by the 
notion that the Latins did not themselves distinguish quantity 
in pronunciation. We do not mean that any ordinarily educated 
Latin would say Imago; but we apprehend that the less refined, 
the later Latins and the provincials, would not distinguish 
the quantities of the ultimate and antepenultimate syllables. 
Muratori' alleges Quintilian’s authority, but we think wrongly, 
to prove this; we should, however, concur in his conclusion, 
that macula, canimus, rutilans, Erato, fulgidis, (Achates is, we 
presume, a misprint,) would be pronounced very much alike by 
the people; as would also mala, in all its senses. That this 
was the case in the time of S. Augustine is certain, from the 
discussion on the subject at the beginning of his second book 
‘De Musica.’ As to music, he says the quantity of the first 
syllable of the verb cano is immaterial; but the grammarian 
insists on its being short, grounding his requirement on autho- 
rity, ‘secundum majorum, ut dictum est, auctoritatem, quorum 
scripta custodit ;’ that is, such laws of quantity were not pre- 
served in the ordinary pronunciation, but in books. The whole 
passage is interesting. Besides this, it is certain that the less 
refined Latinists, those of the lower classes and of the provinces, 
were not exact in pronouncing even the penultimate syllables 
correctly. §..Augustine’s statements show this. 

We must not therefore be surprised, if we find the quantity of 
a penult wrong in Commodianus. Indeed, one of the advantages 
which is to be derived from a more extended knowledge of such 
verse writing is, that it may assist usin seeing how the language 
was popularly pronounced, in other points than these, and so 
throw some light on the transition from the Latin to the 





1 Antiquitat. Med. Aly. iii. 664. 
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Italian, and other modern languages. Though we do not ap- 
prehend, that if the text of his verses be correctly restored, we 
shall find many, if any, instances of this kind; the corrections 
in the Appendix of the Spicilegium eliminate several. Of 
course, we must not class in the number of false quantities 
idéla, as at this time the Greek was most probably pronounced as 
it is accented, and e/SwAa would make a good dactyl. The case 
is parallel to that of Arius ("Apecos), or Heléna, from ‘EX évn. 

Having said thus much, we must extract some lines from the 
poem, that our readers may judge for themselves respecting it. 
We add the notes of the Spicilegium, the first series being 
printed below the text, the second in an Jixcursus in the Ap- 
pendix, of which the observations are very valuable, and the 
critical taste and discrimination shown in them prove that for 
once second thoughts are best. They open the interesting field 
of ascertaining the laws which governed the pronunciation and 
metre of Commodianus. Very much has to be done in this way 
for the ‘ Instructiones’ of the same writer. 

We give the following extracts, adding the two series of 
notes, that which is placed at the foot of the page, distinguished 
by numerals, and that which is added in the Appendix, by letters. 
L. 138, p. 25:— 


‘ Sicut avis Phoenix meditatur a morte renasci, 
Dat nobis exemplum, post funera surgere posse ; 
Hoe Deus omnipotens vel maxime credere suadet, 
Quod veniet tempus defiinctorum* vivere rursum ; 
Scilicet, nunc pulvis, jaceant licet ossa nudata, 
Integratur homo™ut fuerat, qui mortuus olim ; 
Et gratia major hinc Grit istius sevi. 
Non dolor, aut lacrymee tune erunt in corpore nostro, 
Non caro recipiet ferrum, non pustula surget, 
Hoe Deus instituit,! ut sit illi gloria major.’ 


We have marked some syllables, as we presume they are 
to run in the verse, supposing that the text stands as it is in 
the MS. ; defunctorum, |. 141, and hine, 1. 144. 

Another passage we take from ]. 212, p. 27 :— 

‘ In his» luxuriis populus primitivus agebat? 
Et a lege Dei semper recedebat inermis. 





1 «Tnstituet, in cod.’ 
2 ¢ In istis l. p. primitibus, in codice.’ 


* *Quidni legerim defuncto ? sane melius quam defunctos. Ceeterum syllaba una 
in hoe versu abundat, dum excidit altera in v. 144 ubi forte dehine supplendum.’ 

> «Jn istis codex habet, recte; nam idem hic valet quod modo diximus de tile, 
z.e, (in the note on |, 178, Adeo constanter prima in ile corripitur, ut eam haud 
immerito esse Commodiani legem statuendum sit, sicut fuit antiquorum poetarum 
scenee Latine.)’ 
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Ad quos emundandos seepe Deus misit alumnos, 
Ut illos corrigerent depravatos. Denuo Summi! 
Excipere nunquam noluerunt* dicta divina : 

Sed voluntate sua servierunt semper inepti ; 
Mactabant justos, redarguentes illos inique, 

Duin nollent ccelestis discipline accipere frenum ?» 
Esaiam serrant, lapidant Hieremiam erecti, 
Johannem decollant, jugulant Zachariam ad aras.’ 


We entreat mercy from all masters and correctors of Latin 
verse, for bringing together such an accumulation of false quan- 
tities and transgressions of all their laws of prosody. We plead 
guilty to the transgression of those laws. But we maintain 
that- Commodianus made his verses by the ear, and as the 
quantities were observed in the living, spoken African Latin of 
his own day, and not by the rules of what was virtually a dead 
language. Commodianus’s false quantities are scarcely more 
offensive to classical ears, than the noble but self-willed Latinity 
of Tertullian and Augustine. And this is the earliest known 
specimen of those accent-verses, in which the sweet and noble 
hymns of the Latin Church were sung, the mould of our 
modern European poetry. 

Those of our readers who may be disposed to pursue the 
subject, will find much to interest them in the Jnstructiones of 
our author, which are published in Gallandi, Bibl. Patr. iii., as 
well as in the Editio princeps at the end of Rigalt’s Cyprian, 
of 1666, and separately by other editors. That poem is written 
throughout in acrostics, ¢.g. the nine lines on Mercurius are an 
acrostic. ‘The only exceptions are a series of Abecedarian lines, 
in the middle of the poem, lines 943—964; and the concluding 
portion, which, when read backwards, is an acrostic of Com- 
modianus Mendicus Christi. 

We will only add, that both these writings contain matter 
which is of use, as exhibiting the opinions of the time; and at 
that period anything which + Sen light on the History of the 
Christian doctrine, is of value. 


VII. S. Hirary.—We come now to the most important 
portion of the Spicilegium ; important, not merely on account 
of the matter now first printed from MS., but also because, if 





1 ‘Denuo summo, in cod.’ 2 ¢Interturbatus jacet in codice versiculus : 
Dum nollent accipere frenum discipline celestis.’ (We think this quite as good 
a line as in the corrected form, as the Editor admits in the cure secunde of the 
Appendix, : 


* ‘Trrepsit apertum sphalma voluerunt pro noluerunt.’ 

> *Quod mihi jacuit interturbatum, perpensa jam Commodiani indole, idem 
rectius mihi erit ponendum quam tentata liberius restitutio.’ 

NO. LXXXI,—N.S. R 
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the views and reasonings of the Editor be correct—and they 
certainly bear a very high degree of probability—he has dis- 
covered the true author of some of those early Latin commen- 
taries on the Epistles of S. Paul, which have so long borne the 
name of Pseudo-Ambrose, and have been attributed to so many 
different authors. We must remind our readers, that there is a 
series of Commentaries on S. Paul’s Epistles, printed among the 
spurious works of S. Ambrose, which are certainly not written 
by 8S. Ambrose, but which bear his name in the MSS.; they are 
often called Ambrosiaster’s; that there is another, and to a great 
extent a different series in the Collections of Rhabanus Maurus, 
also bearing the name of S. Ambrose; and lastly, that portions 
of a commentary differing from either of the above, on some of 
the Epistles, are cited by Lanfranc, as Ambrose’s. That these 
were not written by S. Ambrose is allowed by all; and in the 
case of each series it would appear, indeed it is now shown, 
that the whole series is not by the same hand. This circum- 
stance had not been observed before, and that cause led to great 
difficulties in the question of authorship. 

Now, that S. Hilary composed Commentaries on the Epistles, 
is the first point to be shown. 5S. Augustine, in writing against 
the Letter of Pelagius, iv. 4, expressly cites an exposition of 
Rom. y. 12, as written by S. Hilary; he speaks of the author 
simply as Sanctus Hilarius ; no one then would doubt that he 
means the Bishop of Poitiers in this place, any more than in any 
of the three other places in which he mentions Hilary, were 
there not difficulties in the way of believing that the passage 
was written by S. Hilary; such difficulties there are; for the 
very passage is found in the Pseudo-Ambrose’s Commentary on 
Romans, whereas it is quite certain, from divers considerations, 
that that series of Commentaries could not have been written 
by S. Hilary; it has, therefore,-been supposed that S, Austin 
meant another Hilary. Dom Pitra, very justly, as it would 
seem, distinguishes between the Commentaries on the different 
Epistles in this series. Previous writers, as we have said, had 
not done so; they took the whole as the work of one and the 
same writer. It will be observed, however, that S. Austin does 
not say that S. Hilary wrote a Commentary on the Epistles, but 
he does cite an exposition of a given passage, which is found in 
such a Commentary, and so far his citation only goes to identify 
that Commentary on Romans as the work of 8. Hilary, and thus 
indirectly to prove that he composed Commentaries on the Epi- 
stles generally. However, in a Catalogue’ of: the books in the 
Monastery of Bobio, in the Duchy of ‘Milan, of the tenth cen- 
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tury, a Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans is attributed 
to 8. Hilary; and in that of the books in the Monastery of 
Casinum,' a Commentary on the Canonical Epistles. 

In the second Council of Seville, held under S. Isidore, the 
most learned man of his time, ‘ S. Hilary’s Exposition of the 
Epistle to Timothy’ is expressly cited, and an extract from it 
is given. Lastly, in a work on the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, by Joannes Veccius, Patriarch of Constantinople, in an 
extract printed by Cardinal Mai in his ‘ Spicilegium Romanum,’ 
vol. vi. Pref. p. xxxv., S. Hilary’s ‘ Expositions of the Apostle’ 
are distinctly cited, and an extract is given. The former extract 
will be found in the Benedictine editions of S. Hilary’s works, 
and the latter also in Migne’s edition. All these testimonies 
tend to show that S. Hilary was held to have written such 
commentaries, although no such work of his is mentioned by 
S. Jerome in his list of his writings, or by any one else. If, 
therefore, S. Hilary did write such commentaries, they were 
not, we may presume, very generally known as his. We do not 
find it stated by our Editor that the passages cited by the Council 
of Seville, or by the Patriarch of Constantinople, are found in 
the Commentaries now brought forward as S. Hilary’s. We 
have not found them, nor does Dom Pitra say that they are 
there. This is a difficulty which ought to be well considered, as 
it detracts greatly from the force of this part of the argument. 

Impressed, however, by this evidence for S. Hilary’s having 
written such commentaries, Dom Pitra lost no opportunity of 
examining the MS. commentaries on S. Paul, preserved in dif- 
ferent libraries, in the hope of recovering them; when in the 
course of his researches he met with the very fine MS. copy 
of Commentaries ascribed to §. Ambrose, which formerly 
belonged to the Monastery of Corbey, and is now in the public 
library of Amiens. The work, he says, is in two large volumes, 
written in the ninth century, bearing the title, ‘ Incipit Trac- 
tatus sancti Ambrosii in Epistolis beati Pauli Apostoli.’ The 
Benedictine Editors of S. Ambrose had examined the MS., and 
spoke of it as the best they had seen, both in point of anti- 
quity and of the elegance of the writing. They found that 
the first volume contained the Commentaries on the Epistle 
to the Romans and the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
which pass under the name of S. Ambrose, though varying 
greatly from the received text ; but that the Commentaries on the 
other Epistles, which are contained in the second volume, were 
quite different from those called S. Ambrose’s, as printed in his 
works. They did not examine the subject further. Dom Pitra 





1 Maii Spici]. Rom. yv. 221, is referred to by Dom Pitra. 
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has done so, and now gives the result of his investigations. 

His position is this: that the commentaries in the Corbey 

MS. are throughout the work of one and the same hand, 

and that S. Hilary’s. That the Collection published under 

the name of Ambrose, in his works, is made up of 8. Hilary’s 

Commentaries on the first three Epistles, greatly altered 

from the Corbey MS., and those of some other author or 

authors on the rest. The citation of S. Hilary on Romans 

v. 12, by S. Augustine, being found in the Commentary on the 

Epistle to the Romans, suggests S. Hilary as the author ; and as 

the grounds for not believing that he is, rested on the suppo- 

sition that the whole Pseudo-Ambrosian series were by the same 
hand; the overthrowing that supposition leaves it antecedently 
probable that he is the author, which is confirmed by the 
evidence of the Commentaries themselves. These are the points 
which the Editor undertakes to establish in the Prolegomena. 

We shall make the subject more clear if we state that the 
series of Commentaries contained in the Corbey MS., which, 
if Dom Pitra’s view is correct, are §. Hilary’s, will be found 
printed in the following places :— 

In the works of S, Ambrose, (ed. Ben. 
ii. App. pp. 26, &c.) but needing very 
extensive retrenchments and addi- 
tions, from the Corbey MS. 


In the Spicilegium Solesmense, i. pp. 
Epistle to the Galatians, 49—127, now first printed ; but por- 
Ephesians, tions of them are found cited by Lan- 

franc as S. Ambrose’s, 


Philippians, Under the name of S. Ambrose, in 

Colossians, Rhabanus Maurus, vol. v., but with 

Thess. many passages omitted, and varia- 

Thess. tions of reading, which are supplied 

Timothy, and corrected from the Corbey MS. 

" Timothy, in the Spicilegium Solesmense, pp. 
Epistle to _‘Titus, 127—149. 

Spicilegium Solesmense, i. pp. 149— 

159, now first printed. 

i Hebrews, Wanting. 

Dom Pitra does not undertake to correct the variations 
between the Commentaries on the first three Epistles as printed 
in S. Ambrose and the Corbey MS. The Commentaries on 
the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, and Philemon, being 
quite new, he prints entire; and in those on the other Epistles 
he supplies what is necessary to bring the printed text of Rha- 
banus Maurus into agreement with that of Corbey. 

We now proceed to state the arguments by which the Editor 
establishes his points: we give them as we find them stated. 

i. The whole series of Commentaries in the two volumes of 


On the Epistle to the Romans, 
Ist Ep. ,, Corinth. 
2d » » Corinth. 


- Philemon, 
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the Corbey MS. are shown to be by one and the same author, 
from the unity of style and manner, which are peculiar, as 
well as by references from one part of the work to another, 
the passages being identified by the agreement of the matter, 
and the distinct mention of the Commentaries on other Epistles. 
He refers to his Commentary on the Hebrews—but that is not 
in the volume; and also to his having commented on almost 
all the Epistles, including apparently the canonical Epistles. 
(These points not only go to establish the fact that the Com- 
mentaries in the collection are the work of one and the same 
author, that author being cited as Saint Hilary by S. Augus- 
tine, but also fall in with the statement that S. ilary com- 
mented on §S. Paul’s Epistles generally, and with that of the 
Casinensian Catalogue, that there was a work of his on the 
canenical Epistles.) Further, the writer of the Commentaries 
says generally that he has sent out expositions of the Gospels, 
and seems to specify his having published Commentaries on 
S. Matthew, in which he treated of the two genealogies, perhaps 
on 8S. Luke, and on 8. John. S. Hilary’s first work was his 
Commentary on §. Matthew, in which he does treat of the 
genealogies, and he is said to have expounded much of S. John. 
ii. Chronological considerations agree with this hypothesis. 
The author inveighs against the older heresies, such as the 
Cataphryges, Novatianists, Marcionites, and Valentinians ; and 
again more vehemently, as if against the heresies of his own 
day, against the Arians, Donatists or Donatians, and the 
Photinians, that is, up to about the year 350. None are 
found mentioned of later date than this; 7.e. none more recent 
than the times of S. Hilary. This is important. The names 
of other authors are rarely mentioned; but the writer names 
Josephus, Tertullian, Victorinus, and Cyprian; he alludes 
to Origen, and to the apocryphal books and Hebrew trans- 
lators, agreeing in these points with 8. Hilary. The times of 
persecution are past; but they that hold the true faith are still 
in fear; Julian is supposed to be alluded to. The Pagan 
worship, the theatres, the games still continued. Many of those 
addressed were not yet baptized, though they were now far ad- 
vanced in years. There were but few bishops, several of whom 
were neophytes, several twice married, inexperienced in things 
sacred, and ridiculed by the Gentiles; ‘ for,’ he says, ‘ at first 
‘there were but two or at most three bishops in each province, 
‘which, not long before this, was even yet kept up in several 
‘ provinces in the western parts.’ He describes the place and 
country in which he was preaching; a city filled by a numerous 
people, distinguished by a palace, which was once called Pre- 
torium, given up to the games of the circus, so that you might 
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see multitudes of men crowding into the theatres, but few in 
the churches; they who were in the churches attentive to the 
lessons, yet consisting chiefly of slaves and servants, who 
were especially interested in the exposition of the Epistle 
to Philemon. Penitents were there also—virgins, widows, 
deaconesses, of whom there is frequent mention; but no men- 
tion of monks occurs. In the same city were numerous ¢ri- 
buni, comites, curiales ; tumults arose in the country, raised by 
those who wished to destroy the distinctions of property and 
rank. Lastly, there appears to be a distinct reference, the 
Editor thinks, to the author’s speaking among the Gauls: in 
that he says of the Galatians (Galate) that they had gone 
‘out of those parts,’ ew illis partibus. All this, Dom Pitra 
argues, seems to agree with the time and place of Hilary, teach- 
ing at Poitiers in the middle of the fourth century. 

iii. The internal marks of style and phraseology, as well as 
the mode of viewing doctrines, and the method of expounding 
Scripture, the frequent use of Origen, and of the Greek and old 
interpreters, and the uniform citing of the ante-Hieronymian 
version of the Old and New Testaments, but especially his 
peculiar style, all point to the same Father as the author. The 
words and phrases used by S. Hilary are very peculiar; many 
instances of the use of such words are cited, and corresponding 
passages in his works referred to in the notes. There is the like 
agreement in the structure of the sentences: the studious intro- 
duction of Greek words and modes of expression, an abrupt 
oratorical manner—all these, in Dom Pitra’s judgment, esta- 
blish the fact that S. Hilary is the author. 

To meet some difficulties arising from the style, Dom Pitra 
imagines that these Commentaries were taken down as dictated 
by 8S. Hilary, and that they were circulated in that form, not as 
finished and corrected compositions. 

Those objections which have been alleged to show that the 
series of Commentaries published in §. Ambrose’s works, of 
which that on the Romans contains the passage cited by 
S. Augustine as S. Hilary’s, are not 8. Hilary’s, are removed 
by the simple consideration that those parts of the Commentaries 
which contain passages and characteristics which are incom- 
patible with their having been written by S. Hilary, in which 
view all critics have hitherto agreed, and which have led te 
their being attributed to Tichonius the Donatist, or Pelagius, 
are not contained in the Corbey MS. This distinction is the 
key to the solution of all the difficulties, and its importance is 
great in dispelling the doubts that hung over the question 
of authorship. The Commentaries on ‘Romans and 1 and 
2 Corinthians alone are S. Hilary's, and they are much altered ; 
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the rest are by another hand. Dom Pitra conceives that 
Tichonius was the author of this series, and that in the Com- 
mentaries on the first three Epistles he used the work of 
S. Hilary, omitting and adding, to make it his own. And 
indeed the style of the Commentaries on the later Epistles, 
he says, is so widely different from those on the former, 
as they exist in the Corbey MS., as clearly to show that they 
are by another hand. 

The Editor concludes his disquisition by conjectures as to 
the history of the work, and the causes of its remarkable fate, 
in being almost lost sight of, passing under the name of another, 
being altered, added to, and abridged. He finds traces of its 
being known to many writers, and in many parts of the Western 
Church, forming the material which commentators used for 
abridgements, extracts, and weaving in with their own thoughts. 
The difficulties in its history are certainly considerable, but 
they are difficulties which in some degree hold, whoever is sup- 
posed to have been the author ; and if it is strange that S. Jerome 
did not mention such Commentaries as the work of S. Hilary, if 
they are his; it is also strange that S. Augustine and others 
should attribute them to him, if they are not. The internal 
evidence ought to be sufficient to determine the question; for 
S. Hilary’s style is very peculiar, and his way of speaking on 
many doctrines would go far to identify him. The result of 
Dom Pitra’s careful reading of S. Hilary’s writings, with the 
special view of ascertaining the truth on this point, is, that he 
entertains no doubt that we have here the genuine work of that 
great Father on the Epistles, so long lost sight of or unknown. 

We must pass over some other fragments bearing S. Hilary’s 
name, of which one is considered genuine by the Editor, the 
others not; the last being a poem on the Gospel history: and 
hasten to conclude our review. 


After a very brief fragment of §. Rheticius, Bishop of Autun, 
we have eighty pages of Verses hitherto unpublished, the work 
of Juvencus, a Spanish Priest of the fourth century, several of 
whose writings of this kind, of which we now have the lacune 
supplied, were published by Martene, and are collected in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum of Gallandi. These verses pass often under 
the name of Cyprian. The Editor was informed by Dr. Giles, 
who appears under the name of ‘ Gilesius,’ that there were verses 
bearing the name of Cyprian, much more full than those pub- 
lished by Martene, in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The generous conduct of the Master of Trinity, whose name 
has been grievously Latinised into ‘ Dr. Wehewelius,’ is ac- 
knowledged in a grateful spirit. He received Dom Pitra into 
his house ; and himself, at his own risk, entered into a bond for 
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the security of the return of the MS., which the Editor was thus 
enabled to transcribe at Solémes. Two other MSS. supplied the 
defects which he had found in the Cambridge Codex. ‘The 
discussion on these MSS. is valuable and interesting. 


This work closes the first part of the first volume of the ‘ Spici- 
legium.’ The second part consists of some Scholia of Victor of 
Capua, and of Joannes Diaconus, and portions of the Antirrhetica 
of Nicephorus, the Patriarch of Constantinople, the steady op- 
ponent of the Iconoclasts. These works, of which the last are 
of considerable extent, are valuable from their containing large 
extracts from earlier writers, of which Indices are given ; whilst 
the ability and intrinsic excellence of the writings of Nicephorus 
make the publication of these portions of them a very valuable 
accession to theological literature. 

At the end are given four Coptic, or rather Sahidic, fragments 
of histories of the Nicene Council, and of its Creed and Canons. 
They are reprinted from a very rare work, Zoéga’s Catalogue 
of the Coptic MSS. in the Library of the Borgian Museum, 
with a Latin translation. They are of use in restoring the 
names of the Bishops who were present; and (see p. 512) the 
Editor suggests that they may give us the genuine words 
of the Creed; also he observes that in one fragment the 
Fathers are made to express sentiments on grace and free-will, 
like those of the Council of Trent, and especially he lays stress 
on the text of the third and sixth canons, and the subscrip- 
tions of the Pope’s legates, of which he says,—‘ quibus per- 
‘ pensis, magis, nisi fallor, elucebit antiquitas prerogative 
‘et summi magisterii que ad Episcopum Rome, S. Petro 
* successorem, pertinent.’ But we apprehend their chief use is 
one which Dom Pitra did not intend, namely, to prove how very 
little value is to be set upon Coptic fragments as authorities in 
points of history or doctrine. Just at present people seem to 
think that a Coptic or a Syriac fragment or version is an inva- 
luable treasure, which is to be taken in evidence as counter- 
balancing the known genuine writings of the Fathers, and 
documents preserved in the original tongues. They do not 
remember that nobody knows when, where, how, or from 
what these versions were made, nor with what amount of 
accuracy they represent the originals. We will give a few 
instances from what is now before us. In the first fragment 
the Photinians are anathematized, which shows that the docu- 
ment, of which the fragment is a translation, was not a genuine 
document of the Nicene Council; indeed, it refers to the 318 
Bishops of the Council, obviously as if written some time after 
it. In the anathema at the end of the Nicene Creed, the Coptic 
version is, ‘There was a time when He was not;’ the Greek 
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original, nv qrore éte ovK Hv, has no mention of time: the Greek is 
exact: the Coptic alone would mislead us. (We may observe of 
the translation into Latin, that the word vroctacis—the Greek 
term preserved in the Coptic—is translated by substantia through- 
out; it certainly means Person in the second fragment; in the first, 
where it occurs in the anathema,its meaning is, as is well known, 
disputed. Hypostasis ought to have been preserved, for substantia 
is generally used for ovaia, which is here translated essentia.) In 
what follows, p.515, we find the Coptic repeating the anathemas, 
and apparently interpreting those of the Creed thus (we cite the 
Latin version of the Spicilegium):—‘... nec prius extitisse 
antequam gigneretur secundum carnem;’ thus quite mistaking 
the meaning of the Nicene Fathers’ wpiv yevvnOnvar ov jv, 
whether those words be understood as Bishop Bull would inter- 
pret them or not. The same mistake, more explicitly referring 
to the anathema, occurs in another fragment at p. 520:—‘... 
non extitisse Filium Dei donec Maria gigneret eum.’ In p. 521 
we find vrocraous, which, as we said, is translated by substantia 
throughout, used twice for Person, and contrasted with ovoia: 
mpocwrTrov occurs in the same passage, in its theological sense. 
The third fragment is unequivocally very much later than the 
Council, and posterior to the heresies on the Incarnation, to 
which it alludes, ¢. g. ‘ Gessit hominem perfectum citra peccatum; 
‘ assumpsit corpus a Maria, et assumpsit animam, una cum mente 
‘et quecunque sunt in homine. Non est duo, sed unus, Domi- 
‘nus J. C.’— these being those very words in the Confession 
called S§. Athanasius’s, which are held to prove that it was 
composed after a.p. 431. This is the fragment in which Dom 
Pitra finds the Fathers of Nice using the language of Trent 
on grace and free-will; which is not wonderful if it be, as 
it is, a forged history posterior to the Pelagian controversy. 
At p. 523 is the story of one being found beyond the 318 
Bishops, when they were counted, and that One being the Holy 
Spirit; ‘they who counted them found 318 Bishops sitting, 
when they stood up there were 319.’ The fourth fragment is a 
Coptic version of the Canons, which Dom Pitra values because 
it gives a version of the sixth Canon, on the Primacy of Rome, 
different from that which we receive :—‘ Mores antiqui stabiles 
‘ permaneant, nempe qui in Agypto, et Libya, et Pentapoli, ita 
‘ut Episcopus Alexandrie hec omnia habeat in potestate sua, 
‘quoniam hic est mos Episcoporum Romanorum, pariter etiam 
‘de Antiocheno et aliis provinciis, servari primatus prerogativas 
‘in Ecclesia.’ All this proves nothing as to the superior cor- 
rectness of the readings of the Coptic. No one can show that 
these Coptic fragments are independent authorities, or that they 
were versions made at an early date, or that the Greek originals 
from which they were made, were early, or of any value. The 
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Coptic letters are imposing, and the idea of things coming out in 
Coptic is grand; but Coptic versions are by no means neces- 
sarily old, and they have less value as testimonies in Coptic 
than they would have in Greek. Any one who looks into the 
Collections of Councils will find great variety of histories of 
the Council, and collections and versions of its Canons which 
are not of any authority whatever. The Arabic recensions or 
versions have long been in our Collections; now we have 
Coptic produced; but the originals of these histories, or what, 
at all events, have the appearance of being nearly allied to the 
Coptic versions, will be found entire, if we mistake not, with 
all the unquestionable evidences of their late date, in the 
Councils; for example, parts of the second and third fragments 
of the Spicilegium are very like parts of a long spurious history, 
translated from the Arabic, given in Mansi, tom. ii. col. 1031. 
We do not deny that these Coptic fragments may occasionally 
have some literary interest—indeed it is important in an 
historical point of view to know that such inaccurate produc- 
tions were in circulation at any time—nor yet-that there may be 
found accurate versions representing really ancient genuine 
works, of which the originals are lost; but this must be proved 
in each case. On the whole, we regard the use made of such un- 
authoritative, unwitnessed, apocryphal fragments, when adduced 


in order to outweigh documents known to be genuine contem- 
porary writings, to be parallel to the course taken by the Gnos- 
tics, in setting up spurious apocryphal Scriptures, when they 
could not establish their views by those Scriptures which all the 
Church ever held and knew to be genuine. 


We trust that the observations we have made on these frag- 
ments, and on some other points in which we differ from the 
Editor,—which, indeed, chiefly concern only some short frag- 
ments at the beginning of the volume, the supposed works of 
earlier Fathers,—will not be understood to imply any disposition 
to detract from the great value which the on possesses as a 
whole: we wish most fully to express our gratitude to the 
laborious and learned Benedictines for the great work which they 
have done, and are doing, and our earnest hope that that sup- 
port which they so richly deserve—which has been in some 
measure already given them in England—may be continued and 
extended. The labour itself is a dreary, and, as it might seem 
at this day, almost a thankless labour, cheered, indeed, by the 
love of the cause of Catholic truth, and regard for the holy 
men whose works they are recovering and restoring to us; but 
it is a labour of much self-denial and great difficulty, and the 
unaffectedly modest and sincere tone in which the Editor speaks 
disarms any harshness of criticism. 
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We have received two communications on personal matters :— 

1, From Mr. Barber, with reference to a correspondence which, at the 
Bishop of Tasmania’s request, we published in our last Number. Mr. Barber 
confirms, in every particular, the proofs of the humanity shown to him 
officially. The exaggeration, therefore, is Sir George Stephen’s, from 
whom alone we quoted it. 

2, From the son of Mr. K——, alluded to in a quotation which we made 
from ‘ Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling,’ reviewed in our January 
Number. Mr. K——, jun., states, that his father’s fortune was not made 
by speculation. The assertion controverted is not ours, but that of the 
authoress, whose work we were examining. 





‘A full and exact Collation of about twenty Greek Manuscripts of the 
Holy Gospels, hitherto unexamined, &c., with a Critical Introduction by Rev. 
Frederick Henry Scrivener, M.A. &c. (Cambridge & London :’ J. W. Parker). 
We have great pleasure in recommending this accurate and suggestive 
volume to all interested in the criticism of the Greek text of the four 
Gospels. It contains an elaborate collation of twenty-three MSS. of 
the whole or portions of the four Gospels; among which is a fragment 
(recently edited by Tischendorf) of as early a date as the fifth century, and 
a fine Evangelisterium in uncial letters, which certainly cannot be con- 
sidered of later origin than the ninth century, The other MSS. vary in 
date from the tenth to the middle of the fourteenth century, and present 
several singular as well as instructive characteristics, Of this collection 
ten MSS. are in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, eleven in the 
British Museum, and two in private hands. The selection is fortunately 
diversified, as among the twenty-three specimens we have not only 
examples of different ages, but what is still more interesting, two groups; 
the one of remarkable divergence from, and the other of as singularly 
close adherence to the Textus Receptus, the interspace being filled up with 
independent MSS. of varying degrees of approximation to that edition. 
The typography, a very important feature in such works, is exceedingly 
clear and well executed; and the price, owing probably to the liberal aid 
afforded by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, extremely 
moderate, amounting only to six shillings, A modest and perspicuous 
Introduction is prefixed to the Collation, in which several questions of great 
critical moment are discussed in a calm and dispassionate manner, which 
if not always perfectly convincing, never fails to be extremely suggestive. 

We will endeavour briefly to put our readers in possession of the prin- 
cipal points discussed and elucidated in the Introduction. 

In the first place Mr. Scrivener proves most satisfactorily that the great 
mass of cursive MSS. has been unwarrantably neglected, and that the 
citations from’ them in all the great critical editions, excepting perhaps 
that of Matthei, “ very seldom amount to one in three, often not to one in 
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ten of those which each copy contains.’ The truth of this statement 1s 
convincingly shown in the only three MSS. common to the lists of Gries- 
bach and Mr. Scrivener. For example, in a valuable MS. of the twelfth 
century, the Codex Ephesius (Wetstein, 71), out of the ¢wenty-nine various 
readings contained in the first six chapters of S. Matthew, Griesbach cites 
it only for five, and Scholz for ¢hree. Still more culpably in the ancient 
uncial fragment (Cotton Titus c. xv.) out of the fifty-seven various readings 
it contains, Wetstein cites only jive, and the later editors copy from him. 
And to conclude, the splendid volume purchased by the British Museum 
from the heirs of the late Dr. Samuel Butler, a conspicuous member of the 
family of MSS. which approximates most nearly to the Textus Receptus, 
has been left entirely unexamined, though inserted in the lists of Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and Scholz. It may be also observed that occasionally, as in 
MS, Lambeth, 1192, the critical character will change at a particular point, 
so that an opinion formed upon a hasty collation of the early part, would 
be found totally inexact in representing the critical value of the whole. 

In the next place, Mr. Scrivener has seriously invalidated the whole 
theory of recensions by demonstrating that the identity assumed to exist 
between the individuals of the families into which MSS. have been divided 
is really imaginary. In the case, for instance, of the Byzantine class, the 
marvellous concord which the late Professor Scholz appeared to find in the 
different MSS. of this family, is found at once to disappear when the sepa- 
rate MSS. are more rigorously collated. Mr. Scrivener’s collection supplies 
a very striking instance of two MSS. of the Gospels, which though proved 
to have been written by the same official scribe, in the same monastery, 
and within the short space of three years, nevertheless differ from one 
another (without taking into consideration mere errors or itacisms) in no 
less than 183 places. ‘The theory of a standard text of the Constantinopo- 
litan Recension does not seem very plausible after such discoveries as 
these. 

In the third place, Mr. Scrivener contributes a few very valuable obser- 
vations on the palzographical criteria of the character, genius, and sup- 
posed family of a manuscript. These are commonly considered to be four: 
Itacisms, barbarisms, (generally called by way of euphemism ‘ Alexandrian 
peculiarities,’) the iota ascript or subscript, and the appended nu (épeAxvo- 
tixov). The two latter Mr. Scrivener shows to be most precarious; while 
of the two former, the most that can be said of itacisms is, that the older 
the MS. the fewer are they; for the common assertion that they are 
measures of the accuracy of the scribe is disproved by such striking facts 
as the introduction of them in a MS, by a later hand,—an example of 
which is supplied in MS, f. of Mr. Scrivener’s collection,—and the historical 
evidence that they represent the modes of spelling prevalent in different 
ages. Mr. Scrivener thinks better expectations may be formed from close 
attention to Alexandrian corruptions; an opinion, however, with which we 
can scarcely coincide, as even in this small collection some of the barbarisms 
seem far too aberrant from the known Alexandrian peculiarities to lead us 
to any other conclusion than that of their being mainly personal rather 
than national corruptions. , 

While we have unfeigned pleasure in bearing cordial testimony to the 
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great merits of Mr. Scrivener’s accurate collation, and the great importance 
of many of the points which he has brought forward, we are still forced to 
express our dissent from some of the’principles which seem to animate this 
work. We have not unfortunately opportunity now to do more than 
record our conviction that Mr. Scrivener has scarcely formed a just estimate 
of what constitutes the critical value of a manuscript. Too often a MS, 
which presents a great number of unique readings finds a favour in the 
eyes of Mr. Scrivener, which other questionable characteristics should pre- 
clude it from enjoying. For instance, it is scarcely possible to consider the 
various readings of the miserable scrawl marked C. in Mr, Scrivener’s list 
as worth much serious attention. Abounding as it does in unprecedented 
barbarisms, unequally dispersed itacisms, and other indisputable marks of 
carelessness, must not a vast number of its unique readings resolve them- 
selves into the errors of an ignorant scribe? The same remark applies 
with greater force to the Evangelisterium y, in which, beside more than the 
usual crop of barbarisms and itacisms, the halves of many words are found 
omitted, clauses are lost by similarity of ending, and every possible 
evidence of its untrustworthy character is made glaringly patent. Who 
can wonder that Mr. Scrivener remarks that it is more full of various 
readings than any he has ever collated? and who can doubt that the 
greater portion of these are only instances of what the astronomers call 
the large ‘personal equation’ of the writer. In fact Mr. Scrivener’s defi- 
nition of ‘valuable’ MSS. is scarcely fixed, or rather he strives to include 
under it two things wholly disparate, high approximations to the probable 
text on the one hand, and unusual divergencies of Palzographical interest 
on the other. 

Again, we think that Mr. Scrivener wholly over-estimates the value of 
these cursive MS%., and in consequence somewhat undervalues the great 
uncial authorities. While we may agree with him in censuring the narrow 
limits to which Lachmann has confined himself, and may deplore a one- 
sided criticism that would ignore or only partially notice the great body of 
cursive MSS., we are still decided in our opinion that the ancient uncial 
MSS. must ever be considered the first authorities for settling the text ; 
then let us cheerfully také in the cursive MSS., but ever remember the 
sensible remark of Dr. Tischendorf, that the large number of witnesses of 
a later date must never be unduly pressed against the fewness of those of 
an earlier date. With these two protests we can heartily recommend this 
volume to our readers, and express our satisfaction that we have some 
antidote provided against the tentative criticism which has rendered the 
text of Mr. Alford’s edition of the Holy Gospels even worse than useless. 


‘Sermons, preached in Village Churches,’ by Mr, Jackson, of Warbleton. 
(Mozley.) If it were not that there is so great a difficulty in getting Sermons 
to be read at all, these Sermons would be very much read, and they would be 
felt to have distinguishing points of excellence which may well recommend 
them for a variety of purposes. It would be hard to say whether they are 
best fitted for private reading, for families, or for preaching,—for the topics 
being well chosen, and treated by one who seems to have chosen them for 
the satisfaction and amendment of his own mind as much as for anything 
else,—there is not only truth in what he says, but truth that almost every- 
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body wants to have said to him; and an earnest sensible man, let him be 
of what rank he may, could hardly read one of these Sermons without 
being glad when the time came for reading another. Let any one try for 
himself by reading ‘ Peace in Christ the Christian’s Present Portion,’ and 
see whether he is content with that only, or whether of his own accord he 
does not read further. 

‘ Voyage Religieux en Orient,’ par M. L’Abbé J. H. Michon, Tom. i. 
(Paris, Comon, 1853.) —The Abbé Michon is already favourably known by 
his Sermons, entitled ‘ La Femme et la Famille dans le Catholicisme ;’ and 
the present work, of which we have only at present received the first 
volume, will add to his reputation. It appears that, for many years, the 
reconciliation of the Eastern and Western Churches has been the object of 
his deepest interest. An opportunity being afforded him of visiting the 
East, he left France in the September of 1850, and the present volume 
relates his travels in Greece and his visit to Constantinople, and brings him 
to the borders of the Holy Land. He gives a good deal of information on 
the present condition of the Eastern Church, which could scarcely be found 
elsewhere; but the main value of the book consists in the truly liberal 
character of his views, which it is as surprising as it is pleasant to meet in 
the midst of Gallican Ultramontanism, The three following extracts are 
surely remarkable :— 


‘ L’image de la Vierge est trés répandue dans les églises, Elle tient con- 
‘ stamment l’Enfant Jésus. La Vierge représentée seule, ne se comprend 
‘ pas en Orient. Ce mot, MERE DE DIEU, écrit en Grec et en monogramme 


‘ prés de la téte de la Vierge, et qui est son plus beau titre de gloire, lui 
‘ serait ravi, dans la pensée des Orientaux, si elle était représentée sans 
‘ PEnfant Dieu, 

‘Un idéalisme, selon nous assez peu orthodoxe, substitue d’un jour 4 
‘l'autre, dans l’Occident, la Vierge considérée abstractivement, a la Vierge 
‘honorée de la maternité Divine. Un faisceau lumineux, appelé rayons, 
‘ est suspendu & ses mains comme deux larges palettes, au lieu du doux 
‘Sauveur des hommes porté amoureusement a son bras. Cela s’appelle 
‘ UNE [MMACULEE. Nos pieuses méres disaient, UNE NOTRE DAME. Qu’on 
‘ nous laisse aimer la Vierge comme l’aimaient nos méres, Nous avons en 
‘ France des communautés d’hommes et de femmes ow la statue de la 
‘ Vierge se rencontre partout, et dans lesquelles il serait difficile, sauf 
‘ quelque recoin, de trouver une Notre Dame avec l’Enfant Jésus. Cela se 
‘ fait sans malice aucune ; mais on pensait autrement au Concile d’Ephése.’ 
—P. 181. 


A conference which the author had with the Abbé Marinelli, Latin Arch- 
bishop designate of Naxos, is full of interest :— 


‘11 me donna le chiffre des Catholiques Grecs du continent et des iles. 
‘ Il s’éléve & environ seize milles. En 1666 le P. Richard, missionnaire a 
‘ Négropont, en portait le nombre a plus de quatre-vingt-milles. L’Abbé 
‘ Marinelli attribue la décadence du Catholicisme en Gréce aux ordres reli- 
‘ gieux qui, depuis le dix-septiéme siécle, étaient presque exclusivement 
‘ chargés du soin pastoral des églises. Tant qu'une nation n’a pas un clergé 
‘ indigéne qui tienne a elle par le sang, qui appartienne aux familles du 
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‘ pays, auquel, par conséquent, se rattachent les affections de parenté et de 
‘ patrie, elle fait bon marché dans l’occasion de ses croyances réligieuses. 
‘ C’était aux Capuchins surtout qu’étaient confiées les paroisses Catholiques 
‘dela Gréce. Quand les commotions politiques arrivérent, que le lien de 
‘la communauté fut brisé pour les religieux, les pauvres églises furent 
‘abandonnées. On a trouvé récemment encore des églises Catholiques 
‘en Gréce, ott le dernier ornement qui a servi 4 la célébration des mystéres 
‘ est plié dans un coin, et n’a pas été touché depuis le départ des religieux. 
‘ Les paroisses délaissées ont faibli peu & peu dans l’orthodoxie, et sont 
‘ allées demander 4 l’Eglise Officielle les secours religieux que ne pouvait 
‘plus leur donner le Catholicisme, On a fait la une expérience décisive. I] 
‘n’y a qu'un Clergé indigéne, qui ait une puissance incontestable de perpé- 
‘tuité. Rome le comprend aujourd’hui, et récemment, grace au zéle d'un 
‘ Evéque Frangais, homme de pensée et de coeur, M. Lugul, Evéque d’Hé- 
‘ sebon, la Propagande a adopté pour les Missions étrangéres, le principe 
‘des Clergés indigenes, au moyen d’un Episcopat qui doive trouver dans 
‘le pays méme les éléments de l’apostolat évangélique. L’Evéque d’Hése- 
‘ bon triompha, dans cette circonstance, de opposition toute puissante d’une 
‘ société religieuse, qui a toujours professé le systéme opposé. Rome s’est 
‘ heureusement rendue a l’évidence des raisons apportées en faveur de cette 
‘mesure, par les savants Evéques Frangais.’—P, 197. 


It is thus that he speaks with reference to the Encyclical Letter of 
Pius IX., which excited such indignation in the East :— 


‘La Mission confiée au Nonce de Sa Sainteté auprés des patriarches de 
‘Orient, aurait eu plus de succés, si l’ont eit appris que le pieux Pontife 
‘ se proposait d’offrir 4 l’Eglise d’Orient ses majesteuses assises de la repré- 
‘sentation Catholique, ot les Evéques du monde entier viendraient traiter 
‘avec elle la grande affaire de la réconciliation. Les Orientaux, surtout 
‘ dans le Clergé du premier ordre, voient toujours dans le Pape le patriarche 
‘d’Occident. Il leur semble qu’ils ont a traiter d’égal. La question de 
‘ rivalité des siéges se présente trop 4 eux: ils ont le malheur de regarder 
‘comme une humiliation personnelle, une cession de leurs droits, un re- 
‘ noncement au glorieux priviléges des patriarchats qu’ils occupent, l’accep- 
‘ tation de la suprémacie de juridiction du Pape. 

‘Dans un Concile CEcuménique, au milieu de leurs fréres dans l’Episcopat, 
‘ réunis de toutes les parties de la Chrétienté, ot la Papauté, représentée 
‘ par ses légats, ne paraitrait plus se poser seule comme I’Eglise, mais se 
‘montrant ce qu'elle est dans l'institution divine, la téte du corps dont 
‘l'Episcopat compose les membres, les Evéques d’Orient n’éprouveraient 
‘aucun froissement dans les discussions religieuses auxquelles ils pren- 
‘draient part. Ils seraient la, au rang hiérarchique, que leur donnent les 
‘canons, On se rappelle l’heureux effet produit sur les Orientaux par les 
‘honneurs rendus a Ferrare au patriarche de Constantinople.’—P. 236. 


We shall probably recur to the travels of the Abbé Michon when we 
shall have had an opportunity of perusing the second volume. 


Mr. Francis Newman has translated the ‘ Odes of Horace into unrhymed 
metres, with Introductions and Notes.’ (Chapman.) Of the last we can 
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speak with respect; the former shall introduce themselves. We select at 


random, only choosing a short ode Ali vetusto, &c. 
‘ £lius! sprung of Lamus old, 
Whence the earliest Lami 
Their name deduc’d, and all the offspring 
Signal in the recording Tablets ;— 
‘ Him dost thod as noble source 
Claim, who first the walls (they say) 
Of Formie, and Liris floating 
Soft against Marica’s sandbanks, 
* Widely sway’d. To-morrow’s blasts, 
Rising East, will grove and shore 
With many a leaf and useless seaweed 
Strew, unless th’ old raven cheats me, 
‘Rain-foreboder. While ’tis dry, 
Store the logs. To-morrow thou, 
By wine and two-months’ pig, thy Genius 
Shalt with festive household foster.’ 


Mr. Newman is not a Columbus in these seas of Horatian metre. Among 
Milton’s early prolusions is a famous unrhymed metrical translation of 
a single ode; we will venture to contrast Milton and Newman in the famous 


Quis multa gracilis. 


MILTON. 


What slender youth, bedew’d with liquid 
odours, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant 


cave, 
Pyrrha? For whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 
Plain in thy neatness? O, how oft 
shall we 
On faith and changed Gods complain, 
and seas 
Rough with black winds, and storms 
Unwonted shall admire ! 


Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful. Hopeless they 
To whom thou untried seem’st fair. 
Me, in vow’d 
Picture, the sacred wall declares to have 


hung 
My dank and dripping weeds 
To the stern God of Sea. 


NEWMAN. 

Whé's the stripling slim with liquid 
scents 

Drench’d, on plenteous roses, that sues 
thee hard, 

In pleasant grot? For whém 
Tiést thou, Pyrrha, thy auburn hair, 
Simple in grace? How oft, alas ! will he 
Faith and changed Gods lament, and 

soon 
In strange surprise behold 
Black winds sweep on a ruffled sea ! 
Néw he joys to eye thee golden-bright 
Hopes thee alway vacant, alway kind 
Fond fool ! of shifting breeze 
Thoughtless, Woe for the hearts, to 
which 
New thou glitt’rest. 
wall 
Shows on votive board, when high 


Me the sacred 


hung 
My dripping weeds; a gift 
Gladly paid to the Seagod’s might. 








From Milton’s sinewy and sounding lines, we only learn in despair that 
the thing attempted is not to be done; from Mr. Newman, even with 
Milton’s grand failure by way of beacon before his eyes, we discover that 
the unsuccessful attempt can be made very ugly. Mr. Newman’s repro- 
duction is as correct and grim as a daguerreotype portrait; a likeness— 
indeed a truth—but with every pleasant feature obliterated. Translations 
of the classics are in the highest sense unattainable; but the attempt to 
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reproduce classic metres in corresponding English forms, except in the very 
rarest and so to say accidental instances, has always failed. Pope’s Homer 
may not give an adequate representation of Homer, but it is not a failure ; 
which English unrhymed hexameters are; while Chapman or Maginn’s 
ballad metres most faithfully convey the general impression to the English 
reader. Horace done into equivalent metres is to the scholar superfluous; 
and to one who cannot read the original, unjust, English Alcaics and 
Sapphics have neither flow, melody, nor sweetness. And the parallel plan 
which Mr. Newman has adopted, simply to copy the Latin idioms, has 
produced a wonderfully crabbed, inverted, amphisbzenic dialect, which is no 
more English than is the language of Nineveh. Here is a sentence for the 
English reader :— 
*THoU the rivers turnest, THOU 
Seas barbaric; THou bedew’d 
On secret ridge in knot of vipers 
Harmless tanglest Biston tresses,’ 
Or this,— 
‘ Frankincense and harp, with calf 
Duly slain, befit to soothe the gods, 
Heavenly guards of Numida; 
Wh6,—from farthest Western region now 
Safe restor’d, to messmates lov’d, 
Many a kiss awards, but, mindful, none 
More than Lamia cherishes, 
Dear partaker of his schoolboy-hours, 
Dear for gown together chang'd.’ 

In a word, Mr. Newman has at infinite pains and care, and with con- 
summate scholarship, produced a version of Horace which is utterly and 
totally unreadable ; and being as far as the form goes the most faithful, is 
in spirit the most unfaithful translation conceivable. In addition to his 
other labours, Mr. Newman has constructed a chronological arrangement 
of the odes, which resting on very slender foundations, would be some- 
what useless could its certainty be established. At present its main use 
is to perplex those who are familiar with Horace. 


This translation reminds us of another, ‘The Book of Psalms:’ trans- 
lated into English verse. By a Layman. (Rivingtons.) We should be 
disposed to contest every assumption contained in ‘the title. They are 
neither Psalms, nor a translation, nor verse. If, as the writer intimates, 
this is the sixty-sixth entire metrical English version of the Psalter, 
although our experience in this unhappy lore is considerable, we must say 
that the last experiment quite surpasses all which we remember in badness. 
As in the previous criticism, we will let the translator speak for himself:— 

PSALM cxxv, 
‘ They, in the Lorp that put their trust, 
Are ev’n as Sion hill! 
Immoveable and firmly bas’d, 
It stand for ever will, 
‘ Jerusalem, the hills her gird! 
Ev’n so the Lorp’s great pow'r 
His people deth encircle round, 
Henceforth for evermore. 
NO, LXXXI.—N.8. s 
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‘For ne’er shall rest the sceptre wrong 
Upon the righteous lot; 
That to iniquity the just 
Their hands put forth may not, 
‘ Do good, O LorD, unto the good 
And the upright in heart. 
But those, who to their crooked ways 
Are prone aside to start, 
‘The Lorp shall lead them forth to share 
The lot of doers-ill ; 
Peace—everlasting, perfect peace 
Shall be on Israel.’ 

Never was such unfortunate skill as that which has introduced the 
donkey into the sweetest and most familiar song of Sion. Psalm xlii. thus 
begins :— 

‘ As brays the hart for water-brooks, 
In deserts parch’d and dry.’ 

If laymen, or clergymen either, find that time hangs heavy on their hands, 
we wish they would exhaust their powers of ‘verse’ in turning Nursery 
Rhymes into Greek Tetrameters instead of reducing the Psalms of David 
into nonsense and insipid profanity. 


The Problem, ‘What is the Church? solved, or, a Counter Theory,’ 
(J. H. Parker,) is a work of considerable ingenuity and grasp of purpose. It 
is a reply to Mr. Newman’s work on Development, and its main argu- 
ment is to show that the gift of unity being withdrawn reduces the 
whole Christian Church to the dislocated state of the first Church after its 
return from the captivity. This thesis the author treats with considerable 
fulness, and in an affectionate tone. The book is considerably above the 
average; and we hope to devote a further examination to it, and at greater 
length. But in the meantime we desire at once both to announce and to 
speak in commendation of a volume which, with large historical resources, 
proposes a view, not perhaps quite so original as the writer seems to think, 
but which has breadth and completeness to recommend it, 


‘ Foreign Chaplaincies. Three Letters addressed to the Lord Bishop of 
London on the necessity of Mission, from the Congregation in Madeira,’ 
(Hope,) is important chiefly as completing the pices justificatives of a very 
curious and distressing incident in our ecclesiastical annals. On the one 
hand has been displayed an edifying perseverance, considerable learning, 
and a resolute and enduring assertion of principle; on the other, if, as is 
now shown, the protest and contest for the Bishop of London’s authority 
was always disavowed by the authority most concerned, one’s only surprise 
is that Mr. Lowe and his friends were permitted to fight the Church's 
battle on grounds not really claimed. We think the present aspect of the 
case ought to have been visible years ago. One thing, however, remains, 
that if Mr. Lowe could never claim mission, Mr. Brown has none. Mr. 
Hosmer has argued his case with great fulness, dexterity, and literature. 


The Education Question has produced a crop of pamphlets; in which 
the straw somewhat predominates over the wheat. Here is but a 
specimen of the publications which have reached us, 1. ‘ Church 
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Questions in 1853. A Charge by Archdeacon Sinclair. (Rivingtons.) 
Mr. Sinclair has a right to speak on this subject, not only from his 
former connexion with the National Society, but upon personal grounds. 
He knows what he is writing about when he discusses the manage- 
ment clauses and the minutes of council. But for some reason or other 
the Vicar of Kensington does not attract confidence; and we observe 
that in this pamphlet he speaks of the Cassandran fate which has attended 
many of his warnings. In what he says of the tenth clause of the Govern- 
ment measure we entirely coincide; and we suspect that a rate school will 
supersede voluntary schools. The danger, however, is not in the mode of 
support but of management; if the latter is left free we care not for the 
method of payment. 2. ‘The Catechism of the Church of England the 
basis of all teaching in Parish-schools,’ a Charge by Archdeacon Denison, 
(Masters,) consists for the most part of a review of Sir J. K. Shuttleworth’s 
recent work. In tracing the influence of this personage on the proceedings 
of the committee of Council we suspect Archdeacon Denison to be right. 
Certainly his fine Italian hand is traceable in this mischievous tenth clause 
of the Government measure ; and if, as seems probable, the whole bill will 
be shelved, we shall hail its postponement as a sign of the decline of the 
Shuttleworth influence. The fact being, that the preseat state of the 
Education question, at least as regards the distribution of the grants, the 
freedom given to managers, and the general encouragement to voluntary 
efforts, is the best arrangement which can be come to. It is anything but 
perfect ; but it will not bear tampering with. It is the Camarina of the day 
and the state. If Archdeacon Denison is right in not admitting unbaptized 
children into the parish school, we wish that he would tell us how we are 
to exercise mission and proselytism towards them? 3. ‘As things are, 
how can we Educate?’ (Salisbury : Brown,) is a good sermon by Mr. 
Fraser, of Cholderton, chiefly important as bringing together the fact that 
the clergy are not so much the teachers but the actual founders and sup- 
porters of most country schools. 4. ‘Lord John Russell's Speech on 
National Education,’ delivered in the House of Commons, 4th April, 1853, 
(Longmans,) will lose much of its significance to those who were not present 
at its delivery. It was temperate, quiet, and inoffensive; but delivered 
with an air of constraint, and under an obvious sense of difficulty. Of the 
influence of the Conservative element in the present administration, no 
stronger proofs can be required than the difference of tone on the subjects 
of Education and Convocation observable in this particular statesman. 
5. ‘Inspectors Inspected,’ by Mr. Andrew Reed, (Snow,) is a clever and 
caustic attack on the principle of Government aid, by an extreme Volun- 
taryist. 6. ‘National Education,’ the Sermon preached by Mr. Frederick 
Maurice, at an anniversary of S. Mark’s College, (J. W. Parker,) is distin- 
quished by warmth and some forcible and appropriate remarks on the 
responsibilities of schoolmasters. 7. ‘ Strictures on the New Government 
Measure,’ by Edward Baines, (Snow,) is quite a manual for those who wish 
to get at the essence of the dissenting objections to Lord John Russell’s 
speech and plan. 8. Mr. Sedgwick, of Magdalen, has sketched a colossal 
plan—reminding us in education of Mr. Martin’s dreams of Egyptian and 
Ninevite architecture—in his ‘Hints on the Establishment of Public 
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Industrial Schools for the Working classes.’ (Rivingtons,) Boarding-schools 
for the poor, and a poll-tax to support them, are its suggestions. 

‘Reform your Arches: The Course of Law Ecclesiastical, illustrated.’ By 
Edward Dodd, B.D., (Vincent,) really contains some important matter, 
hidden and deserving to be lost because huddled up in the most grotesque 
language and absurd manner and style which has fallen in our way since 
the days of Mr. Prebendary Dennis. 

‘ Poems by Archer Gurney: Spring,’ (Bosworth,) is a volume containing 
a great quantity of verse for its price, which we observe is remarkably low. 
We hardly know what other aspect of this work to select, for its author 
‘pitches into’ all reviewers, critics, and opinions, past, present, and future, 
expressed or to be expressed on his poems, with such headlong ferocity 
that we really dare not offer an opinion on Mr. Gurney’s powers. With 
his decided judgment on all writers who do not give their names in their 
reviews we are only surprised that we should have been favoured with a 
copy of Mr. Gurney’s ‘ Poems.’ 

‘ Theological Colleges and the Universities,’ by Mr. Hebert, of Burslem, 
(Burslem: Bowering,) under the form of a plea for new Theological Col- 
leges, is, in fact, an attack upon those already existing. 

‘The Life of Mrs. Godolphin,’ (Pickering,) so well known and valued, we 
find in an abridged and cheap form for distribution. 

‘ Meditations for a Week on the Lord’s Prayer,’ (J.H.Parker,) are 
piously composed, but appear to mix up the notion of prayer—or rather 
aspiration—with that of meditation. 

Mr. Bolton’s Hulsean Prize Essay on the ‘ Patristic Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,’ (Macmillan,) is a very creditable manual, and deserves to become 
a text-book on the subject. 

Mr. Mayor’s edition of Juvenal, (Macmillan,) exhibits sound and exten- 
sive scholarship: a subject on which the Editor, judging from a sensible 
preface, containing some important strictures on the present state of 
classical learning in the Universities, has bestowed much pains. 


Mr. Maurice’s ‘ Theological Essays,’ (Macmillan,) it would be unfair, 
indeed unjust, to characterise in one of these paragraphs. But we can 
say of them, that they exhibit much of the writer’s beauties, ingenuity, 
paradox, and illustration, together with some matters on which we should 
seriously differ from him. j 

‘ Birch Church,’ (Masters,) is a religious work, in the form of a dialogue, 
‘ a narrative incidental and conversational.’ It is a resumé of the disputes 
and difficulties, moral and theological, of the times, displayed in the form 
of a fiction—a region of literature about which our opinion has been so 
often expressed that we shall not repeat it. 


Mr. Neale’s ‘ Church History for Children,’ (Mozley,) is composed with 
all the writer’s glowing and engaging style. But we must say distinctly, 
that the quiet unhesitating way in which the most questionable of later 
miracles are assumed, puzzles us. In such a work we want neither 
criticism nor discussion; but the results of either are not out of place in 
the simplest of narratives, 
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Something of the same sort of objection attends some portions of Mr. 
G. W. Cox’s interesting ‘ Life of S. Boniface,’ (Masters,) which appears to be 
in form and style intended to range with the ‘ Lives of the English Saints,’ 
published some years ago. 


Two exceedingly interesting Manuals have reached us from that publisher 
of pleasant books, Mr. Van Voorst—Mr. Goss’ ‘ Naturalist’s Rambles on 
the Devonshire Coast,’ and Dr. Cocks’ practical ‘Sea-Weed Collector's 
Guide.’ Mr. Goss is a favourable instance of the genial temper and warm 
sympathetic mind which the study of natural objects has, under good cir- 
cumstances, a tendency to produce. But, beside his amiable moral tone, 
we can speak well of Mr. Goss’s scientific attainments ; he seems at home 
on all subjects—ornithology, as his Jamaica volume shows; in shells, sea- 
weed, sea-animals, and especially in a keen sense of natural scenery, which 
te has great powers in describing. 


‘ The Correspondence between Archdeacon Denison and Bishop Spenser,’ 
(Rivingtons,) and a ‘Supplement,’ (Masters,) is not a little painful, we 
should say; not that the Archdeacon is not in some of his statements (for 
we cannot exactly reconcile all that he has written) quite right; nor 
should we say that the Bishop means to be wrong. But there is a good 
deal of precipitate language, and more precipitate action, which we deplore. 
And the challenge to refer the subject—and such a subject—to the Privy 
Council, was one for an individual to make in haste, and for the Church to 
deplore at leisure. However, from all that we can learn, there is no like- 
lihood of things coming to this deplorable result. 


We have in type an article on ‘ Archdeacon Wilberforce’s recent work on 
the Eucharist ’ (Mozley.) 


The Bishop of Brechin’s adaptation of ‘ Arvisené’s Memoriale Vite 
Sacerdotalis,’ (Masters,) we recommend highly. It is deep and religious, 
without fanaticism; and the author has, in many respects, affinities to our- 
selves, from his date and country, which render his work not only a beau- 
tiful picture, but a useful manual. 


The number of new Forms of Family Prayer is, on the one side, a hopeful 
sign; but their needless multiplicity betrays a restlessness with which we 
cannot feel satisfied. So is it with other devotional works; there is no call 
to bring out a whole crop of such manuals, because it is the publishing 
season. We have no particular fault to find with the following, but we 
may say that we have seen as good books, and according to the taste of 
each writer, which varies considerably, as good fulfilments of his own 
religious type and sentiment. 1. ‘ Book of Family Prayers, by the Sacrist 
of Durham,’ (Pickering.) 2. ‘The Householder’s Manual of Family 
Prayer,’ by Mr. Thornton, of Dodford, (Pickering.) 3. ‘Book of Family 
Prayers,’ by a Layman, (Masters.) 4. ‘Daily Prayers for Priest and 
People, (Masters.) 

We prefer to the above the short and useful ‘ Prayers for the Sick and 
Dying,’ by the authoress, herself trained in sorrows ; of ‘ Sickness, its Trials, 
and Blessings,’ (Rivingtons;) and a ‘Manual for Mourners,’ (Masters,) 
which_has a practical Preface. 
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We much prefer Sir Charles Anderson’s ‘ Eight Weeks’ Journal in 
Norway,’ (Rivingtons,) to Hollway’s ‘ Month in Norway,’ (Murray,) an 
instalment of that publisher’s excellent ‘ Railway Reading. Mr. Hollway 
is useful to other tourists in his details of horses and provisions; but he 
gives no picture of the place or people. Sir Charles presents us with both. 
He has paid great attention to the ecclesiology of the country ; and his 
pleasant volume is illustrated with some slight but suggestive anastatic 
sketches. The writer's sense of scenery is keen and sympathising. 


Another volume of the ‘ Monthly Packet,’ (Mozley,) attests the diligence 
of the writers and care of its editor. We consider it and J. H. Parker’s 
‘ National Miscellany’ the first in their respective spheres. 


We hail Mr. Routledge’s one volume edition of ‘ Dryden’s Poetical 
Works.’ It is complete, and a great acquisition to the student, as well as 
boon to the general reader. It is part of a series, of which we have only 
seen this specimen, which is nicely illustrated. 


A very clever and spirited translation of Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
by Capt. Robertson, (Blackwood,) will quite supersede Whiffin: though 
our allegiance to Fairfax’s stately version is not quite obliterated. 


Of single Sermons, we have to specify, 1. Mr. Jones’, preached at Leicester, 
‘The Teaching of the Church of England on the Sacraments not uncertain,’ 
(Rivingtons.) 2. ‘The Spiritual Body of Christ, a Proof of His Resurrec- 
tion,’ by Mr. Reichel, of Trin. Coll. Dublin. (Hodges & Smith.) 3. A 
Sermon preached at Greywell, on Good Friday, by Mr. A. Lush, (Moz- 
ley,) ‘ On the Privileges of the Blessed Virgin,’ which contains nothing, as 
we are glad to find the Bishop of Winchester testifies, contrary to the doctrine 
of the Church of England, It is a very good Sermon, but ought not to 
have been delivered on Good Friday, which entirely supersedes the Festival 
of the Annunciation. 4. ‘A Sermon in aid of the Training Institution for 
Nurses,’ preached at Tottenham, by Mr. Giraud. (Rivingtons.) 5. ‘Two 
Funeral Sermons,’ by Mr. Fowle, of Amesbury, (Mozley,) on a sad local 
event. 6. ‘Good Deeds graciously Remembered,’ (Hayes,) an appropriate 
and delicate recognition, by Mr. Liddell, of the work achieved at S. Bar- 
nabas, 7. A University Sermon, ‘Jehovah Goalenu,’ by Mr. Gandell. 
(J. H. Parker.) 8. Dr. Jeune’s ‘Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of the Bishop of Lincoln ;’ somewhat above the mark which might have 
been expected. (Skeffington.) 9. The Bishop of Oxford’s ‘ Doom of the 
Unfaithful Instrument,’ (J. H. Parker,) a most impressive University Ser- 
mon. 10, ‘Can the Church of England consent to teach without the 
Catechism?’ (J. H. Parker,) by Mr. Collingwood, to whose name we regret 
that we have to prefix the word ‘ the late.’ And 11. ‘ Paradise the Home 
of Happy Souls after Death,’ (Bosworth,) by Mr. Willmott, of Bearwood, 
a Visitation Sermon, giving scope to the author’s richness, or rather redun- 
dancy, of diction. 








